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ArT. I—THE RHYTHM OF TENNYSON. 


T has been said that a perfect artist acknowledges no rules. 
That may be; but still every art has its rules or canons, 
evolved and formulated from the productions of its highest 
geniuses, in conformity with which, however unconsciously, the 
perfect artist works. The poetic art is no exception to this 
law ; it, too, has its rules ; and we may here, as elsewhere in the 
realm of Art, discover causes and analyse effects. And this I 
now propose to do with reference to rhythm as revealed and 
exemplified to usin the poetry of Tennyson with all its varied 
harmonies, 

Poetic rhythm appears to me to consist mainly of a double 
effect : first, the effect produced by metre ; and, secondly, the 
effect produced by the sound of the words chosen by the poet 
to express his thoughts. It is doubtless difficult, in many cases, 
to distinguish between these two effects, and to say whether a 
given musical sense is produced by metre or by diction, so 
subtly and delicately are they interwoven, especially in the 
poetry of Tennyson.—But forthe purpose of this paper I will 
venture to adopt this broad distinction. 

As regards our author’s metre, then, we may observe, in the 
first instance, that the first syllable, or sometimes the first two 
syllables, of a line of blank verse are often prominently accent- 
ed by being cut off from the rest of the line by a pause, with 
the object of indicating some sudden, emphatic action, or some 
startling sight or sound, breaking the flow of the narrative. 
Thus in Gareth and Lynetté, when Gareth enters Camelot, we 
are told that 


« Ever and anon a knight would pass 
Outward, or inward to the hall : his arms 
Clash’d ; and the sound was good to Gareth’s ear.” 


Note here the metrical effect produced by the abrupt pause 
after the word “clash’d:” we almost hear the sudden noise of 
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2 THE RHYTHM OF TENNYSON. 


the knight’s arms as he passes. Take, again, the following 
passage in Lancelot and Elaine : 


*“ Then did either side 
* * * * * 


Set lance in rest, strike spur, suddenly move, 
Meet in the midst, and there so furiously 


Shock, that a man far off might well perceive 
* * * » * ¥* 


The hard earth skake,”’ 


wheze the word “ shock,” strongly emphasised by its detached 
position and sequent pause, gives us, as it were, a metrical pic- 
ture of the sudden collision of the charging warriors, In 
Peleas and Etarre, when Gawain sees a single knight opposed to 
three, we are told that : 
“ Thro’ his heart 

The fire of honour and all noble deeds 

Fiash’d, and he call’d, ‘ I strike upon thy side,’ ” 
a passage in which, again, the metrical prominence given to 
“ flash’d ’’ in the same way admirably expresses the sharp out- 
leap of indignant passion on the part of Gawain. 

The Last Tournament contains, in one passage, a good instance 
of the pause after the first syllable of a line, and another of the 
pause after the first two syllables : 

* And Arthur deigned not use of word or sword, 
But let the drunkard. as he stretch’d from horse 
To strike him, over-balancing his bulk, 


Down from the causeway heavily to the swamp 


Fall, as the crest of some slow-arching wave 
* * * +* 7 * * 


Drops flat, and after the great waters break.” 


Here the metrical position of “ fall” and “ drops flat ” at 
once arrests the reader’s attention, and the sudden action indi- 
cated by the two expressions is brought into emphatic relief. 
In this instance, too, the unusual position in the sentence of the 
word “fall” further accentuates its force, Mr. Elsdale, in his 
Studies in the Idylls, has drawn attention to the words “ sounds ” 
and “blaze,” in the following passages from The Passing of 
Arthur and Guinevere, respectively, in both of which their 
wonderfully emphatic effect is due to the same two causes— 


¥ * 


* 


‘ their peculiar syntactical position and the following pause: 


‘* Then from the dawn it seemed there came but faint, 
As from beyond the limit of the world, 

Like the last echo borne of a great cry, 

Sounds, as if some fair city were one voice 

Around a king returning from his wars.” 


“ She did not see the face, 
Which then was as an angel’s, but she saw, 
Wet with the mists and smitten by the lights, 
The Dragon of the great Pendragonship 
Blaze, making all the night a steam of fire.’’ 


















































THE RHYTHM OF TENNYSON. 3 


Once more, the long-drawn emphasis on the word “ charmed,” 
followed also by a semicolon, in the passage I am about to 
quote from the same poem, produces the same, or a very similar, 


effect : 
" Gareth, telling some prodigious tale, 

° held 

All ina eosin circle his good mates 

Lying or sitting round him, idle hands, 

Charm’d ; till Sir Kay, the seneschal, would come.” 

Comparatively rare are the instances where four syllables are 

cut off from the rest of the line to give emphasis to the phrase, 
as in the following from Lancelot and Elaine: | 


* Hits eyes glisten’d ; she fancied, “ Is it for me 2?” 


Here additional emphasis is produced by the startling effect 
of atrochee ( “ glistén’d” ) in the second foot. 

The next metrical device, one which is frequent in the poetry 
of Tennyson, is the representation of action rapidly repeated, or 
of quick or joyous feeling, by an unusual number of unaccented 
syllables in one line. Thus we can almost hear the rush and 
tumble of waters in the line from Zhe Princess, 


 Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro’ the lawn,” 
or in this from Enoch Ardeu : 


‘ The sweep 
Of some precipitous rivulet to the sea,” 


or, again, in this from Oeuaue, where “the long brook” is ee 
scribed as falling 
“ In cataract after cataract to the sea.” 


In Gareth and Lynette, the rapid, confused warble of song- 
birds sounds through the line 


** Melody on branch and melody in mid-air,” 


while the quick succession of notes in whistling is strikingly re- 
produced in the verse 


“ Then would he whistle rapid as any lark,” 


with its numerous unaccented syllables. 
There is a remarkable line in Euoch Arden, where it is said of 
Annie’s sickly child that : 
“ After a lingering, ere she was aware, , 
Like a caged bird escaping suddenly, 
The little innocent soul flitted away.” 
In this line the tribrach (~~ ~ ~) in the second foot, with its 
hurried cadence, seems to express the fluttering of the bird about 
to take flight, and the trochee ( — ~ ), in the fourth, the rapid — 
movement ofescape. The whole passage, indeed, shows wonder- | 
ful metrical skill. Take, again, the line descriptive of the ship. | 
in which Enoch sailed, 
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“' Then after a long /umdle about the cape,” 


where the rhythm exactly images the tossing of a vessel in stormy 
waters. A similar effect is produced by the cadence of a line in 
Guinevere, where the little handmaiden is represented as stand- 
ing before the angry Queen 
“ As tremulously as foam upon the beach 
Stands in a wind, ready to break and fly.” 

Compare with this a verse from Ay/mer’s Field, in which Leolin, 
among other youthful pastimes shared with Edith, is described 
as “dipping ” with her 

‘* Against the rush of the air in the prone swing,” 


a line remarkable for the number of its unaccented syllables. 
Again, in Demeter and Persephone, “the nightingale,” says 
Demeter to her recovered daughter, 


** Saw thee and flash’d into a frolic of song; ” 


where we may observe how admirably the strong accent on 
“‘ flash’d, ” and the trochaic run of the rest of the line express 
both the suddenness and the joyousness of the bird’s song. 
Similarly with a line from Ze Brook, descriptive of deer part- 
ly hidden by trees and undergrowth, so that it is only the quick 
motion of their ears and tails that catches the eye :— 


* Twinkled the innumerable ear and tail.” 


How wonderfully does the rapid movement of the rhythm in 
this line, which has only four accents, illustrate its sense! 
With this may be compared a line from Zhe Holy Graz, in 
which we are told of a city whose spires 


“ Pricked with incredible pinnacles into heaven,” 


where the rhythm seems vividly to represent the quick suc- 
cession of tapering points striking the eye one after another. 

Take, again, the two following lines from Geraint and Enid, 
In the first, Geraint’s lance “ struck home,” 


“And then brake short, and down his enemy rolled.” 
In the second, Enid, in her dream, 
“Went slipping down horrible precipices.” 


Notice how the rhythm of the former line points to continuous 
sliding motion, while that of the latter seems strikingly to pic- 
ture an arrested descent—a series of slips and jolting recoveries, 
A similar splendid instance of metre answering to sense 
occurs in Morte d Arthur, where “the great brand,” Excali- 
bur, hurled by Sir Bedivere into the lake, 
* Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 


And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn.” 


Note how (as has been remarked by Mr. Brimley) the addi- 
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tional syllable in the last foot of the second line, “in an arch,” 
which breaks the measure and necessitates an increased rapi- 
dity of utterance, seems to express to the ear the rush of the 
sword up its parabolic curve. 

I should like to quote, in this connexion, one more passage, 
taken from Enoch Arden, in which Annie’s second marriage 
with Philip, after long hesitation and many misgivings on her 
part, is referred to: 

“* So these were wed and merrily rang the bells ; 

Merrily rang the bells and they were wed. 

But never merrily beat Annie’s heart.” 
The rhythm of these lines is arranged with wonderful skill. 
Observe how the heavily accented “ merrily” of the last line is 
in harmony with its sadness, as contrasted with the lightly 
accented “merrilys”’ of the two preceding lines with their note 
of joy. 

What a contrast to the above quick metrical effects is the 
slow movement of such a line as this from Zhe Passing of. 
Arthur, 


** And so strode back slow to the wounded king,” 
or this from Zhe Princess, 


** Suck’d from the dark heart of the long hills roll 
The torrents,” 
with their dragging monosyllables ! 

Occasionally the paucity of accents is used to produce a 
startling effect—a rhythmical break that appeals to the reader’s 
attention—as, for instance, in a line from the Paradise Lost, * 
on which Cowper f remarks: “ He (Milton) is describing Hell ; 
and as if the contemplation of such a scene had scared him out 
of all his poetical wits, he finishes the terrible picture thus ; 

Abominable, unutterable, and worse 

Than fables yet had feign’d or fear conceived 

Gorgons and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. 
Agree with me, my dear, that the deformity of the first of these 
three lines is the greatest beauty imaginable, This, however, is 
only an instance of uncouthness where the sense recommends 
it.” Not unlike is a line in Aylmer’s Field, which at first looks 
as if it were incapable of scansion, describing the condition of 
Leolin when he started up from his terrible dream or vision of 
Edith :— 

“ With a weird bright eye, sweating and trembling.” 
Here the harshness of the rhythm, with the unusual accentua- 
tion, gives wonderful emphasis to the thought. We can almost 
see the man smitten with that strange, unearthly terror. I may 





Book ii, 1. 626, + Zo Lady Hesketh, March 20, 1786, 
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note that, in scanning the line, “ trembling ” is to be pronounced 
as a trisyllable—* trem-b (e) l-ing "a usage which is common 
in Shakespeare, In this connexion a verse from Lancelot and 
Elaine may be quoted, in which Elaine is described as 
stealing 

“ Down the long tower-stairs, hesitating,” 


where “tower” and “stairs” are both to be scanned as dissyl- 
lables, the rhythm thus most vividly picturing the wmeven pro- 
gress, the frequent pauses of her descent. Contrast with this 
such a line as Milton’s 


“ Dropt from the zenith like a falling star.” 


Observe, in the third place, how skilfully and artistically 
Tennyson utilises metrical accentuation to give additional em- 
phasis to a word or a thought. A few instances will suffice. 
Thus, in the description of the gloomy landscape that greeted 
Enoch Arden as he journeyed homewards, we are told that 


“ The dead weight of the dead leaf bore it down,” 


where the metrical accent falling upon the two “deads” and 
upon “ weight,” gives a remarkable emphasis to their meaning. 
Again, in a passage from the same poem where Enoch, after 
his return home, determines not to reveal himself to Annie, and 

* Not to tell er, never to let her know. 

Help me #of to break in upon her peace,” 
we note similarly how the accentuation gives special emphasis 
to “not” and “her” in the first line, and to “not” in the 
second, In the Recollections of the Arabian Nights we find 

“ Black the garden-bowers and grots 

Slumber’d,” 
a passage in which a conspicuous emphasis is given to the 
monosyllable “ black” by its representing a whole foot in the 
metre. Finally in the lines from Morte @’ Arthur— 

“‘ So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 

Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm,” 
observe how the two long syllables (“half rose”) at the end of 
one line, and the pauses after the first and second feet of the 
next (“slowly, with pain,”) admirably represent and emphasise 
the languid and interrupted effort of the wounded king to 
rise. 

I pass now to the second division of my subject, v7z., the effect 
produced by the sound of the words chosen by the poet to ex- 
press his thoughts, or what I will call more briefly, sound-effect, 

The power of this sound-effect in poetry generally is, of course, 
well-known, and since the days when Homer expressed the 
jolting progress of an oxwain along a rough road by the line 


moa Sa'vavta Katavta wa pavta te &o'xpta 7 ‘y*Oov, 
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the poets have always, in a greater or less degree recognised 
the rule that the sound should be an echo of the sense. But 
in Tennyson the sense of music, the delicate ear for the subtle 
cadences of rhythm, seems to be developed more highly than 
in any other poet. The mere sound of his words and phrases 
lIngers in the brain, apart from the meaning, and we feel as did 
Wordsworth, when first his mind 
“With conscious pleasure opened to the charm 
Of words in tuneful order, found them sweet 
For their own sakes, a passion and a power.” 
Milton and Gray are admittedly remarkable for this “ invention 
of harmonies,” and I have always thought one phrase in Mil- 
ton’s description how, at the gathering of the rebel angels, the 
spacious hall of Pandemonium 
“ Thick swarm’d, both on the ground and in the air, 
Brush'd by the hiss of rustling wings,” 
the most wonderful example of sound-effect in all literature. 
But, perhaps, the only English poet that comes near Tennyson 
in this respect, is the elder Coleridge, whose wonderful poem 
commencing 
_“In Xanada did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree,” 
possesses in the highest degree this quality of melodious diction 
and rhythm quite apart from the meaning. The American poet 
Poe also, to a remarkable extent, displays this musical sense ; 
but in both poets the quality seems to be but fitfully preaenl 
while in the case of Tennyson it pervades the whole of his 
poetry. I know ofa little girl, not three years old, who will 
sit by her father listening for half an hour at a time while one of 
Tennyson’s poems is being read aloud. She can understand, 
of course, little or nothing of what she hears ; but the wonder- 
ful harmony of the rhythm pleases the child’s musical ear and 
charms her into silence and attention. The old legends of 
Orpheus are not so incredible after all. 
Very noticeable is this wonderful power of melody in Tenny- 
son’s well-known poem beginning 


“Tears, idie tears, I know not what they mean,” 


the diction and rhythm of which are so perfect, that the reader 
fails to notice the unusual absence of rhyme. | 
Much of Zhe Brook and the Bugle-song in The Princess are 
specially remarkable in this respect. 
Proceeding to an analysis of this sound-effect, we may notice 
in the first place, that much of it is due to Tennyson’s skilful 
use of alliteration, examples of which are very numerous in 


his poetry. Thus, through the recurrence of the liquids m, 4, : 


and r, we seem to hear the doves and the bees in 
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“The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees,” 

from The Princess; while shriller music, a “ gale of song,” is 
represented by the sharp dental alliteration of 

‘As ’twere a hundred-throated nightingale, 

The strong tempestuous treble throbb’d and palpitated, 
from The Vision of Sin. The Lotus Eaters, with its sleepy harmo- 
nies, is remarkable for its liquid alliterations, of which two 
instances will suffice : 


*‘ All day the wind breathes low with mellower tone 
Thro’ every hollow cave and alley lone, ” 


lines the mere sound of which its a lullaby ; and 


‘‘ Like a downward smoke, the slender streams 

Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem,” 
a passage in regard to which Mr. Roden Noel calls attention “ to 
the poet’s remarkable faculty of making word and rhythm an 
echo and auxiliary to the sense.” “ Not only, ” he continues, 
“have we the three czsuras respectively after “fall” and 
‘pause’ and § fall,’ but the length and soft amplitude of the 
vowel sounds, with liquid consonants, aid in the realization of 
the picture, reminding us of Milton’s beautiful 

‘From morn 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day.’ ”’ 

How wonderfully appropriate, again, is the alliterative har- 
mony of the following passage from the same poem to the 
landscape—that of late autumn in England—which the poet 
wishes to describe : 

** November dawns and dewy-glooming downs, 

The gentle shower, the smell of dying leaves, 

And the low moan of leaden-coloured seas.” 
What a note of soft melancholy sounds, through the music of 
these verses, helping us to realise the picture! Once more, in 
Gareth and Lynette, when Gareth rescued the “ Baron, 
Arthur’s friend,” from ruffians who were going to drown him, 
he 

“* Loosed the stone 

From off his neck, then in the mere beside 

Tumbled it ; o7/ély bubbled up the mere.” 

As we read the italicised sentence, can we not hear the stag- 
nant water bubbling up as it closes over the stone ? 

There is a passage from the Morte d’Arthur I should like 
to quote, which is remarkable for its sound-effect, due partly 
to alliteration, and partly to the number of accented monosyl- 
lables succeeding each other, thus representing the successive 
reverberations of sound : 
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* Dry clash’d his harness:in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as he based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels. 
Here, as in one of the instances quoted above, it is shrill 
and harsh, rather than melodious sound, that the poet wishes to 
represent. Hence the predominance of sibilants and of gut- 
turals and dentals in the verses, with a mixture of liquids to 
reproduce the vinging noise of the armour. With this may be 
compared a passage from Zhe Passing of Arthur, describing 
“ the last dim weird battle of the west ”—a passage which is 
almost equally remarkable for its wonderful sound-effect : 
‘“* Shocks, and the splintering spear, the hard mail hewn, 
Shield breakings, and the clash of brands, the crash 
Of battle-axes on shatter’d helms.” 
In this example, in addition to the sibillation and dentalism 
(if I may be allowed the expression) of the verses, the pause, 
after the first syllable of the first line, represents the momentary 
pause and sudden recoil after an onset, while the three accent- 
ed monosyllables at the end of the line seem to echo the heavy 
thud of repeated blows, I may be allowed to quoté in this 
connexion, an admirably appreciative note from Mr. F, J. 
Rowe’s edition of Zhe Passing of Arthur on the passage : 
‘‘ He, stepping down 
By zig-zag paths, and juts of pointed rock, 
Came on the shining levels of the lake.” 
Mr. Rowe writes: “ The short sharp vowel sounds, and the 
numerous dental letters inthis line (“ By zig-zag paths, ” etc.) | 
making it broken in rhythm and difficult to pronounce, arein | 
fine contrast with the broad vowels, and liquid letters which | 
make the next line run smoothly and easily off the tongue. | 
The sound in each line exactly echoes the sense ; the crooked 
and broken path leads to the smooth and level shore.” 
I subjoin two lines, one from A Dream of Fairy Women, and | 
the other from the Holy Grail, without comment. They speak 
for themselves : , 
** And clattering flints battered with clanging hoofs,” 
‘* Crack’d basilisks, and splinter’d cockatrices.” 
I would remark here how the whole motif of a poem of 
Tennyson’s often depends for its force upon its rhythmical 
quality. Take, for instance, that masterpiece of rhythm, 
Mariana. The frequent recurrence in the verses of gutturals 
and dentals, as opposed to liquids, produces a sound-effect 
which accurately strikes the proper chord—an existence of hard 
and hopeless monotony. 
Time will allow me only to touch upon vowel alliteration, 
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which, though very subordinate to consonantal, is capable of 
producing some fine effects. To glance at Milton, what a 
solemn organ tone is imparted to his sonnet On the Late 
Massacre in Piedmont, beginning— 

‘* Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 

Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold,” 
by the recurrence throughout it of the long o sound! The 
same sound, indicating long, resonant reverberations, occurs in 
Tennyson's 
“ Open doors, whereout was roll’d 
i A roar of riot, ” 
F from Zhe Last Tournament, a passage which is consonantally 
alliterative as well.* Again, the soothing melody of the broad a 
| sound breathes through the following :— 


| ‘‘ By the long wash of Australian seas (Enoch Arden), 


* And balmy drops in summer dark 
Slide from the bosom of the stars ” (/2 Memoriam), 


“ In silver. Shining armour starry-clear ” (The Holy Grail), 


the last, with its added alliteration of liquids, an exquisitely 
, musical,line. 

Another poetic effect, which may be included under this 
| head of sound-effect, is that produced by the repetition of 
is lines or phrases. Sometimes the repetition is introduced 
| merely for the sake of emphasis, as in Milton’s description of 
Satan’s journey through chaos: 

** So he, with difficulty and labour hard, 
Mov'd on, with difficulty and labour he.” 

Sometimes the repeated passage contains an added notion, 
as in the same author’s account of the various employments of 
the rebel host : 

















































** (Others) reason’d high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute.” 
We have already had an instance of the use of this iteration 
by Tennyson in verses quoted above in another connexion : 
So these were wed and merrily rang the bells, 
Merrily rang the bells and they were wed.” 
In allthese passages the leading object of the repetition is 
emphasis. But seldom has this poetic device been more beauti- 


fully employed than in a passage in Aylmer’s Field, describing 
the last meeting of the lovers: 


sdiiieinanaininassadiion. “aiid tnteenien aml . 
oe eee Pe r a ans — sth rae 





* What a dignity Propertius gives to the soft and languid pentameter 
by the recurrence of this 9 sound, intensified by the sequent 7, in such a 
line as 
“ Cum moribunda niger clauderet ora liquori.” 
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* So they talk’d, 
Poor children, for their comfort : the wind blew ; 
The rain of heaven and their own bitter tears, 
Tears and the careless rain of heaven, mixt 
Upon their faces as they kiss’d each other 
In darkness, and above them roared the pine.” 

In these wonderfully pathetic lines the repetition is justified, | 
not only by the additional emphasis which it gives, but also by | 
the new phase of feeling introduced in the repeated phrase by | 
the striking epithet “ careless,” pointing, as it does, to the 
unsympathetic attitude of Nature towards human sorrow—a__ 
feeling which is accentuated by the last sentence of the quota- 
tion, ‘‘ above them roared the pine.” 

Another species of repetition, which is more practised by our 
author than perhaps by any other poet, and may be counted as 
one of the leading characteristics of his style, is a kind of 
sound-play—-the repetition of a word (often in a modified form) 
in the same, or sometimes ina slightly different sense. 

At times, indeed, this sound-play verges on the pun, and 
Tennyson, like his own Earl Limours,— 

‘* Takes the word and plays upon it 
And makes it of two colours.” 
This epigrammatic iteration has a peculiarly emphatic. 
effect. 
It is seen in Milton’s— 
“ Highly they raged 
Against the Highest,” 


and in Shakespere’s— 

“Whom we, to gain our Jeace, have sent to Zeace, ” 
while Cowper employs it in 

* With all this ¢i7z/¢ they ¢hrive not.” 


It is, however, as I have said, far more common in Tennyson 
than in any other poet. We have, for instance, 


“ Whereat the novice crying, with clasp’d hands, 
Shame on her own garrulity garrulously” { Guinevere), 


“ Crown’d warrant had we for the crowning sin ” 
(The Last Tournament) 
with which compare . 


* (Our) crown’d Republics crowning conmon sense ” 
(Zo the Queen). 


Another noticeable example occurs in Guinevere : “ the maiden 
passion for a maitd;” and another in The Last Tournament : 


, glorying in each new glory ;” while in Lancelot and Elaine we 
nd :— 


It will be to thy worshif, as my knight, 
* ¥ * e n 
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To see that she is buried worshipfully. » 
Here is a sheaf of instances from Geraint and Enid: 


‘He from beyond the roaring shallow roared,” 


“ Szlent the silent field 
*“ They traversed.” 


Wroth to be wroth at such a worm.” 


** So moving without answer to her vest 


She found no rest, ” 
“ Your wretched dress, 


A wretched insult on you.” 
*¢T love that deauty should go beautifully.” 

No fewer than fourteen instances of this verbal iteration are 
scattered over the 853 lines of Aylmer’s Field, a fact which 
shows how much our author delights in this kind of sound- 
effect. 

I may add that Tennyson seems to be specially fond of this 
emphatic repetition in one particular form of phraseology, as 
seen in a line from the Lotus Eaters : 


“ For ever climbing up the climbing wave.” 


Thus, in The Palace of Art we find 
“ Mouldering with the dull earth’sfszouldering sod," 
and in Jx Memorzam it is said of the coffin’d form borne in the 
“fair ship ” from the Italian shore, that it 
‘© Heaves but with the heaving deep. ” 
Again, in St, Agnes’ Eve the shadows are represented as 
Still creeping with the creeping hours, ” 
while im Jerlin and Vivien the dawn “ glimmers down ” upon 
the sleepers 
“ Blushing, upon them d/ushing,’s 
and, finally, in a line from J the Valley of Canteretz, the 
stream is addressed as “ Deepening thy voice with the deepening 


of the night, ” 
Besides the above instance of mere verbal repetition, we find 


such examples as the following :— 
Under colour 


(Queen Mary). 


* They have Jound my lord to cast him in the mere. ” 


Then Gareth, “ Bound am I toright the wrong’d ” 
(Gareth and Lynette) 


“ With comment, densest condensation” (Merlin & Vivien) 


** See thou to it 
That thine own jimeness, Lancelot, some fine day, 
Undo thee not.” (Gareth and Lynette), 


“ 4 moment for some matter of no moment” (The Foresters). 


Of such acause as hath no colour” 
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But in these quotations word-play is intermingled with the 
sound-play—there is the latent pun—; and, in so far as this is 
the case, such instances are excluded from our survey, as not 
coming under the head of rhythm. For the same reason I do 
not admit under the head of sound- effect examples of oxy- 
moron, such as “ faultily faultless” in Maud, or “ the pztiful 
pitiless knife” in The Defence of Lucknow, or the famous lines 
in Lancelot and Elaine, 

“ His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true,” 
because it is meaning rather than sound that is the important 
thing here; they appeal not so much to the ear, as to the 
understanding. 

There is yet another kind of sound-effect, which consists in 
the repetition, not of a word, but of a mere sound, as when 
Shakespere speaks of finding “ books in the running dro00ks,”’ 
where we feel how the expression gains by the strong assonance 
of the words “ books” and “ brooks, ” bringing out, as it does, 
the idea of correspondence with peculiar force. Forthe effect of 
this assonance is to give an epigrammatic touch to the phrase or 
sentence in which it is used ; it adds much to the emphasis of a 
statement, and with its lingering echoes makes it dwell in the 
memory. "What verve and intensity, for instance, does the play 
of sound give to the meaning of the following passage from 
Othello :— 





* What damned minutes tells he o’er 
Who dotes yet doubis, suspects yet strongly loves ! ” 
and what a note of reverberating melancholy is struck in 
Milton’s 
“ Now the thought 
Both of Jost happiness and /asting pain torments him !”* 
Tennyson, as might be expected, is fond of “playing with 
assonances”’ (to use a phrase of Lowell’s), though, as far as I 
have observed, he does not deal in them so freely as in other 








" ¥ = bo bes : : _ 
* The Latin authors sometimes employ this assonance with marked 
effect. Here is a specimen from Ovid— 


** Verbera cum verbis mixta fuere meis, ” 
and here another from Tibullus— 
“ Quam ferus et vere ferreus ille fuit, 


with which may be compared a line in the following stanza from one of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s songs 


* Hear, ye ladies that are coy, 
- What the mighty love can do, 
Fear the fierceness of the boy. 
The chaste moon he makes to woo, ”” 


a line upor. which Leigh Hunt remarks “ Nothing can be finer. Wonder 
and earnestness conspire to stamp the iteration of the sound, ” 


ii 
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kinds of sound-effect. An emphatic example occurs in The 


Last Tournament : 
‘‘ Thy Paynim bard 
Had such a mastery of his mystery 
That he could harp his wife up out of hell.” 


Here are two others from the same poem : 


“ Evento éifmost lance and fopfmost helm,” 
* Arthur deign’d not use of word or sword.” 


In Harold, the Saxon chief prefaces his report of a statement 
made by William of Normandy with the words— 

: “ Then with that /riendly—fiendly smile of his, ” 

where we feel how strongly the assonance brings out the 
passionate bitterness of the speaker. A parallel phrase to this 
occurs in Queen Mary, describing a “ knot of ruffians” as 


glaring at a citizen “ with execrating execrable eyes.” 
Similarly in the early editions of Zhe Princess we find :— 


“ Go, fitter thou for narrowest neighbourhoods, 

! | Old dog-eared haunts where gossip dreathes and seethes,” 
| 
; 


with which may be compared a line from Harold: 
“ It (the comet) e/ares in heaven, it faves upon the Thames.” 
Both passages remind us of Martial’s 
‘© Taudat, amat, cantat nostros mea Roma libellos. ”* 
4 Again, a line in The Victim— 
| “ The priest in Aorror about his altar,” 
recalls Shakespere’s 
“ A foolish though? to saya sorry sight,” 
where the assonance in the two halves of both lines sharply 
accentuates the statements. Very similar is— 


‘* T love thee and thou me—and that 
Remains beyond all chances and all churches,” 


from Harold. In A Dream of Fair Women, “her stately 
stature’’ seems to jar upon the ear, but the assonance in— 
“ A fury seized them all, 
A fiery family passion for the name of Lancelot, 
admirably emphasises the feeling pourtrayed. Finally, can we 
not almost hear the gusts, in Zhe Passing of Arthur, where 


over 
“ The mighty bones of ancient men ” 
The sea wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam ?— 





* Epp. vi, 61. In my Select Epigrams from Martial for English Readers 
I have endeavoured to preserve the jingle : 


“ Quite friendly, Rome applauds my lay ; 
Dotes on it, guotes it day by day. 
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a passage, with which should be compared another from The 
Holy Grail— 


“ So guick and thick 
The lightinngs here and there to left and right 
Struck. ” 

But it is time to bring these remarks to a conclusion. Amid 
the wealth of illustration of my subject to be found in Tennyson, 
the curious reader will be able to find out many other examples 
for himself; and to him these brief notes may afford some 
suidance in tracing the wonderful and varied effects in metre 
and in sound, that occur in the writings of one who, while he is 
in the truest sense a great poet, is above all a master of 
rhythm. 

W. TREGO WEBB, 











ART. IIL.—RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
CIVILIAN. 


By HENRY GEORGE KEENE, C.I. E,, M. A., OXON. 
, CHAPTER V. 
1849—1856. 
(Continued from No, 202, October 1895.) 





Y troubles appeared to be over. I was leaving a pleasant 
station, to be sure ; but it was one in which I had 
undergone a_ sad load of care. There had been double 
expenses of living, and less than half-pay, and there had been 
the constant irritation from hostile neighbours, resentful of 
paper currency worries and of my lack of severity towards their 
servants and other natives. I was going to a District with 
which I was already familiar, to an ample income, and to 
very interesting work. In fact, my tenure of office at 
Muzafarnagar was the climax of my official course. Not 
that the existence was an altogether ideal one; too many 
drawbacks were evident. ‘“ The Manager Serlo,” in Welhelm 
Meister, asserted that no man who valued his culture ought to 
pass a day’ without seeing a fine picture and hearing good 
music ; and such influences were entirely wanting. But 
the bungalow was comfortable and not ill-decorated ; fir 
trees shaded the lawn ; there was a good garden, with grapes, 
oranges, and peach trees ; a large swimming bath assembled 
the gentlemen of the station every morning, and they were 
both more numerous and more companionable than of old. 
One of my Assistants at one time was Grant, afterwards 
Sir Charles, and Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; at a later date 
came Auckland Colvin*, since then distinguished in many 
high offices, both in India and in Egypt. When the great 
heat was over, the ladies joined us from the hills ; and I 
enjoyed for some months the company of wife and children. 
The camping-season began early, and I hastened to take 
the field, oneof my most important duties being to inspect 
and stimulate the operations of the survey. The free life, 
with exciting occupation, was very delightful, had there been 








* Sir Auckland Colvin, K. C. M G., etc., etc., was educated at Eton 
and Haileybury, and had not been more than two years at work when he 
came tome. He has since been Controller of Finance and Consul-General 
at Cairo, Finance Minister in the Government of India, and, ultimately, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the N.-W. Provinces, as his father had been 
before him, 
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no conflicting duties to extend the pressure and distract the 
attention. Unfortunately we were in the days before the 
introduction of the great principle of “ division of labour,” 
and the ordinary functions of a District Officer were then too 
multifarious and responsible even without the additional 
business of settlement operations. In 1860 almost every 
conceivable phase of rural life demanded the attention of a 
Magistrate-Collector. He was at the head of the criminal 
judicial administration, including that large class of cases 
which, in civilised countries, belong to the “ Law of Tort,” but 
in such backward communities as those of Hindustan are 
constantly brought into the correctional tribunals by a poor 
and vindictive people. Did a creditor attack his debtor’s 
oxen, he would be charged with cattle-lifting ; if the spout of 
a villager’s roof drenched his neighbour’s premises, - the 
neighbour would complain of a trespass, or apprehended breach 
of the peace; nuisances, right-of-way, boundary disputes, 
all were followed up, past the very doors of the civil courts, 
and arranged by the ready help of shrewd pettifoggers—to 
assume the appearance of public or private wrongs. There 
was a particular law of trespass, known as Act IV of 1840, the 
elasticity of which was almost inexhaustible, and under which 
no decision had a chance of satisfying the litigants, unless 
the Magistrate went to the spot and held a local inquiry in 
person. He was also head of the Police, responsible for the 
conduct and discipline of the Force, and for the detection of 
all reported crime, sometimes sitting to hear cases in which 
he had himself directed the preliminary investigation, and 
was represented in the prosecution of trials in which he was 
to actas judge. Hewas in charge of the public Distilleries 
and Licences, of the Road-and-Ferry-Funds, of the Dispen- 
saries, Jails,and Village-schools. On Sundays he had to read 
Divine Service to the Christians in his Court-House ; in his 
leisure moments he was to be accessible to Hindu and 
Muhamadan visitors, to control their religious animosities, 
and, occasionally, to keep the peace in the processions and 
public ceremonies of conflicting creeds. He had to report 
periodically to the heads of a score of different depeytments.* 

The above may well seem an exaggerated statement ; but 
one far more startling is to come. All this was little more than 
what was known as the Magistrate’s “ miscellaneous ” work, 
the most complete and punctual performance of which would, 
of itself, have left him but an unprofitable servant. The District 
which I now had to administer, though by no means one of 
the largest in the Province, contained about 1,000 estates, or 





* About the time of the Mutiny a detailed article on this subject 
appeared in the Calcutta Review. 
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townships, peopled by three-quarters of a million of persons 
whose occupation was almost entirely agricultural ; some of 
them being manors held by rich individuals; but the most of 
them communes of cultivating proprietors with joint respon- 
sibility, sometimes held together by the bond of tribal solidarity, 
often convulsed by mutual dissidences and feuds. Towards 
all these the District Officer stood in the light of Govern- 
ment Agent ; charged with the realisation of the State-share of 
the rents, the maintenance of statistics, advances, suspensions, 
and the numerous general interventions of a benevolent 
stewardship. 

“Who is sufficient for these things ?” may here be asked, 
but even these were not all. There had always been a class 
of cases, formerly known as ‘“ summary suits,’ which could 
only be heard by the head of the District, or by an officer 
having co-ordinate powers, of whom there was almost always 
one other in the District staff. 

Sometimes a junior officer, or native deputy of exceptional 
ability and experience, would be specially empowered to 
relieve the Collector of a portion of this sort of judicial duty ; 
and I recollect, among the pleasantries of the Delhi Punch, 
a set of supposed questions for the examination of young 
officers (then recently instituted), which contained, among 
others, more or less foolish, the following :— 

“If you are empowered to dispose of your Collector’s 
summary suits, will that justify you in disposing of his winter 
clothes?” But this by the way. 

Since the preceding year an Act for reforming the adminis- 
tration of the laws and tenures arising out of the system of 
Land Revenue in Bengal and the N.-W. P. had defined the 
rights of tenants, and provided for the hearing and determining 
of all suits between them and the proprietory occupants; so that, 
over and above his other duties, the Collector had now become 
a judicial authority in a class of suits often involving large and 
important interests. 

An obvious inference must be that so many duties could 
not be discharged, except in a most superficial and perfunctory 
manner. An iron machine working without rest, night and 
day, could only find twenty-four hours to work in; and 
twenty-four hours would hardly suffice for all this mass of 
work, police, judicial, and miscellaneous. This is undeniable ; 
and a large proportion of the duties must have degenerated 
into mere routine, but for the skilful manner in which they 
were, in practice, distributed among higher and lower subor- 
dinates, European and Asiatic, Joints, Assistants, Deputies, 
Tahsildars, etc. 

Nevertheless, the Collector always continued responsible ; 
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and if he wished to avoid blame and disaster, he must exercise 
a valid control over all the staff; a control which often included 
a discharge of instructional functions in the case of young and 
inexperienced subordinates. Often, however, the senior officials 
gave him very efficient aid indeed, sometimes extending 
to the charge of whole branches of the work (in the Lower 
Provinces, there was at one time a rule that the head of 
the District should divest himself of all judicial duty and 
confine himself to executive work, but the policy, and even 
legality of such a rule were alike open to question). In 
modern times the Collector-Magistrate is still expected to 
exert an intelligent control over many elements of local ad- 
ministration ; but jails, public works, schools and surveys, are 
all and each made into distinct departments under specially 
trained officials. So, when the Government leases fall in, 
where the “ Permanent Settlement ” is not in force, a profes- 
sional survey is provided, and a distinct staff, under a duly 
constituted “ settlement officer,” has to value the estates, record 
the rights and statistics, make the registers, and settle with 
the proprietors and joint stock communities the amount 
they would have a right to collect from the tenants under 
existing circumstances, and the quota they would be required 
to payto the State As the law stood in my time, the collec- 
tions in any part of any estate might be enhanced or reduced 
—on certain statutory grounds—every decade ; but the State’s 
demand was fixed for thirty years. Enhancement of rent 
would not be a basis for enhanced demand; but the revenue 
might be suspended, or even partially remitted on account of 
severe calamity ; otherwise what was fixed at settlement would 
remain due, year by year, for the whole of that generation. 

It is not desirable that these light pages should be 
encumbered by technical explanations ; enough has been said 
to show the enormous importance of the settlement officer’s 
duties, and the great addition that they must have made to 
the labours of a man already answerable for the exercise or 
control of such numerous and varied services, The first cold 
weather, 1860-61, passed in moving about those sub-divisions 
in which the work was most forward, and in such field sports 
as were compatible with that sort of duty. I had one or 
two excellent horses, an Arab, with a power of leaping un- 
usual in his class, a bony country-bred chesnut with which 
I had won the grand steeple-chase at Dehra in the autumn of 
'59, and a pony which cleared a 21 ft. ditch. I had likewise 
some good grey-hounds ; one—King Cob, a Newmarket dog— 
caught two unwounded <antelopes in one week. The time 
passed only too quickly ; days of exile, doubtless, yet not 
without enjoyment and. honest labour. 
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With 1861 came a considerable and afflicting change, It 
has been already observed that local droughts are apt to 
occur in Upper India every eleven years ; and that period had 
now come round since the partial failure of the monsoon 
rain that has been mentioned in dealing with the year 1849- 
50. The present visitation was more severe ; and what Sir 
W. Hunter appears to consider the first attempt at a scientific 
system of relief was instituted in the N.-W, Provinces,” 
A. detailed history of Indian Famines was given in the 
Report of the Commission, published in 1880, by order of 
Parliament ; and an abridgement of the conclusions arrived 
at by the Commissioner will be found in the valuable work 
quoted in the foot-note. It may suffice here to say that these 
visitations are of two classes: the minor calamities due to 
local failure of rain fora single year, and the more universal 
suffering caused by a general deficiency of rain during two 
years or more. The former are now regarded as of small 
importance, by reason of better economical conditions, and, 
especially, because the railways, by affording cheap and 
rapid movements of food-supply, are able to spread the scarcity 
over the whole of India and thus relieve the pressure on the 
regions where the drought is most severe. But the latter class 
of calamity, where the monsoon fails season after season, 
continues to make great demands on the vigilance and skill 
of the authorities. 

Happily the present trouble was only local and of short 
duration ; but it made asad impression on those who had to en- 
counter such a disaster for the first time, and all who were in 
authority, high or low, found ample and serious occupation in 
protecting the people. Only a few miles of railway were then 
available, and the grain-dealers were slow in opening their 
stores, until they were able to form some notion of the probable 
duration of the scarcity. Prices rose, when it was clear that the 
rains of 1860 had failed, to a height that soon became _prohibi- 
tive to the poor and improvident peasantry and artizans who 
formed the great bulk of the population ; andthe police officials 
made alarming representations of the danger to public tran- 
quillity that would be incurred if the dealers were not compelled 
to open their grain-pits and sell food at a fixed and moderate 
price. It became our duty to oppose firm denial to all 
such propositions: the grain-dealers were the natural com- 
missariat of the country ; they had the best means of know- 
ing what was their own interest, and it was their interest to put 
the people on short rations by means of high prices, unless they 
would have all their supplies exhausted before the scarcity 





* The Indian Empire, p.644 (3rd.ed.) W.H. Allen & Co. 1893. 
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passed over. Yet maxims of political economy, however true 
in the abstract, would not suffice to keep the people quiet, or 
even to prolong their lives. Inspired by an able administration 
and encouraged to systematic effort, the District Officers exert- 
ed themselves to the utmost. Afflicted spots were visited and 
carefully inspected ; relief works were set on foot; the aged, 
the very young, the shame-faced women who could not work, 
or attend at the poor-houses, were fed at home, scantily no 
doubt, but to an adequate extent ; above all, the grain-dealers 
were soothed and protected ; half-a-million of persons were 
relieved, at an expense of Rs. 7,50,000. In the District of 
Mozafarnagar no more than one hundred-and-fifty deaths 
occurred from starvation, say one in five thousand, and a by 
no means friendly Commissioner had to report that there was 
not a single town or village that had not been personally in- 
spected by one of the three European officers then present.* 

Nevertheless, the visitation formed a serious addition to the 
numerous tasks already incumbent on the small staff; I had 
but one European Assistant in each Department, and other 
special tasks were now to be added. Cholera re-appeared— 
pestilence, in some form, always becomes epidemic after an 
Indian famine—and a reforming legislature, at the same mo- 
ment, gave us more work than ever. The Police in the N.-W.P* 
was remodelled with the view of diminishing the pressure on 
the District Officer, and relieving him from the necessity and 
responsibility of conducting prosecutions in his own court and 
in those of his subordinates. This reform had been originated 
in the Madras Presidency ; and its propriety was the more 
commended to the authorities in Upper India by the existence 
of a separate Military Police which had been organised during the 
Mutiny, the men and officers of which were still to be provided 
for. The idea was sound ; nevertheless, the labour of amalga- 
mating this body with the local force of the District fell, in the 
first instance,on the magistracy, who were obliged to devote 
time and attention to teaching the officers their new duty. 
Nor was this all ; for new Codes of Penal Law and Procedure 
came into action at the same moment ; and in these directions 
we had not only to teach but tolearn. The Indian Penal 
Code, begun by the Committee of which Macaulay had been an 
early and most important member, had been brought to matu- 
rity by Sir Barnes Peacock ; and its wise and scientific sim- 
plicity, while leaving ample discretion to judicial officers, con- 
tained rules and principles not at first sight obvious to men 
accustomed to the old chaotic methods. 





* For some farther facts about this period, Trotter’s excellent History may be 
profitably consulted (Zadia under Victoria, LI, p. 135.) 
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All, however, had got into working order with a little intelli- 
gence and good-will, when a new burden was laid on the un- 
complaining people and their local rulers : I refer to the intro- 
duction, for the first time, of direct taxation for Imperial pur- 
poses. So far back as 1859, Lord Canning’s hands had been 
strengthened by the arrival of a distinguished English financier, 
the Rt. Hon. James Wilson, sent out to aid him in the almost 
desperate undertaking of filling the gap of deficit caused by the 
Mutiny and its suppression. Great reductions of expenditure 
were found possible as order was gradually restored ; but there 
remained still two pressing tasks. Lee-way must be re- 
covered by new resources, and a system of account must be 
introduced which would enable the Government of India 
to ascertain what were its necessary and unavoidable expenses, 
The better to help in the forming of adequate plans, Canning 
and his new Minister made a tour of enquiry through 
those parts of India where the chief financial disorder 
had occurred: the hemorrhage of the Treasury was 
staunched, and then they applied their minds to study the 
question of supplying new blood. Among other District 
Officers I was summoned to the camp. I was then still 
superintendent of the Doon, and the Viceroy and Mr. 
Wilson invited me to meet them at Rurki, on the western 
border of my charge. 

The scene is very fresh in my recollection. The pale face 
and high forehead of the calm Viceroy, and the charm of his 
beautiful wife, as they floated in.a barge where the river Ganges 
broke through the gorge of Hurdwar;and the thoughtful 
manners ofthe great Finance Minister, with hands crossed much 
behind his back, and his massive brow bent on the ground as 
we walked along together in the evening. Wilson was Under- 
Secretary to the Treasury in London, where the Income-Tax 
had already come to be looked on as an important source of 
permanent revenue ; and, as he paced the garden in the star- 
light, he expounded its benefits ina manner which caused much 
diffidence in the mind of his hearer. Still one had been sent 
for on the ground of imputed local experience ; and it ‘seemed 
an evident duty to state one’s honest opinion. I plainly showed 
the difficulties which any one who knew anything of these 
remote regions would see in the path. Direct taxation was 
unknown in Hindustan, unless on a very small scale, for purely 
local purposes. The people might see no oppression in an 
impost levied once for all asa lump sum to make good the 
losses of the Mutiny ; but an annual exaction of money to be 
taken away and spent beyond their control or knowledge, was 
a different thing, especially in a country wholly without even 
the shadow of representative institutions. Then, there was the 
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twofold difficulty of assessment and collection, the former in 
particular, where officials of the lower class commanded so little 
confidence, where a jealous concealment of means was of 
traditional habit, and where comparatively few incomes of 
taxable amount could be presumed to exist. In such a coun- 
try, I ventured to observe, an Income-Tax must produce a 
minimum of yield with a maximum of every kind of evil. 

Wilson listened patiently and then asked—What I would 
propose as an alternative ? Money must be raised ; the ordi- 
nary sources of revenue, chiefly derived from the poor, could not 
be increased ; it was surely fitting that the rich should contribute 
to a Government on which they were dependent for protection 
in lifeand property. The suppression of the revolt had added 
forty millions sterling to the public debt, and the new military 
establishments, which recent events had rendered permanently 
necessary, required an addition of ten millions to the revenue ; 
after all possible reductions had been made, there would be 
more charges left than the inelastic fiscal system of old could 
be made to bear. 

All this was true, except as to “ the rich,” of whose existence 
in India there was reason for grave doubt ; and yet I could 
not but think that my objections were true also; and I ven- 
tured to propose, no doubt, somewhat vaguely, a principle 
which has since been adopted with very great success under the 
title of  Decentralisation.” Ifthe revenues were insufficient, 
the fact might, perhaps, be due in part to the constant leakage 
of the Provincial Services. Each local authority, from the 
Provincial Governor downwards, was led, under the existing 
system, to regard the Government of India in the light of an 
inexhaustible well, out of which it was their business to draw 
what would else be drawn by others. Hence arose an irres- 
ponsible competition on their parts, each trying to increase his 
allotments, while the Government of India, in seeking to control 
and check their demands, assumed a responsibility for which 
it had no proper means or knowledge. That is to say, that 
it was often impossible for the various ‘‘ Departments ” of that 
Government, from their central point of view, to judge of the 
actual merits of each demand. Thus; I said, I had lately 
found it necessary to add to the establishment of the Dehra 
Dispensary an extra sweeper on 4 Rs, a month ; but the 
Lieutenant-Governor was unable to sanction that small addi- 
tion to local charges, and the application was now before the 
Government of India. ‘ How was it possible,” I asked, “ for 
Lord Canning, in the midst of all the cares of a vast Empire, to 
pay attention to such matters as this ?” Ofcourse, they were 
delegated to Secretaries who left them to Under-Secretaries, by 
whom, again, they-were ultimately entrusted to the disposal of 
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uninformed and irresponsible clerks. Make each local autho- 
rity answerable for the services under him, each Provincial ruler 
providing for such local services in his own local budget, and 
you would give each a motive for economy which would change 
the present competition of expenditure into a rivalry of retrench- 
ment and reform, I had discussed this question with Colonel 
Waugh at Mussooree during the last twelve or eighteen 
months ; but the project was in a crude state, going no further 
than that the Government of India should confine its outlay to 
certain fixed heads of Imperial expenditure—a somewhat 
academical proposition which did not of itself advance the solu- 
tion of present practical needs. Wilson, too, had quite made up 
his mind to trust to direct taxation and a reformed method of 
keeping accounts ; and no further attention appeared to be given 
to the principle of Decentralisation. Nevertheless, as I afterwards 
learned from Sir Bartle Frere, Wilson bore the conversation in 
his mind and mentioned it to his colleagues on his return to 
Calcutta.* 

Be that as it may, the Government of India, with the consent 
of the Cabinet at home, had by this time decided on introducing 
the British system of direct taxation into India ; nay, to such 
minuteness was the imitation carried, that, in the schedule to the 
original Act, a form of notice to be issued to persons complain- 
ing of over-assessment was headed “ Sir, or Madam!” And 
this in a land where the lower class of taxable incomes was 
taken as 420 a year, and where respectable unmarried women 
are not to be found having abodes or incomes of their own, By 
the law of 1860, which District Officers were now instructed to 
enforce, these multitudinous little incomes were to be appraised 
and brought under assessment ; every individual alleging him- 
self to be surcharged, was to have a personal hearing from the 
Collector ; the work was done in the dark, doubtless with a 
good deal of inequality. I was allowed, indeed, a special 
Assistant for the work ; but he was new to the District, and his 
share of the assessments was appealed to the Board of Revenue, 
and ordered to be revised, so that his help was not of so much 
value as was intended. . 

In spite ofall these hindrances, the preliminary operations 
of the Land Revenue Settlement continued to make steady 
progress. The camping season is of considerable duration in 
Upper India, and we were able to work inthe fields from the 
beginning of October to the end of March. Colvin was ener- 


a 





* In 1892-3 the ‘* Assessed Taxes” yielded a little over Rx. 1,600,000, while the 
total of Municipal revenues amounted to nearly ten millions But the latter large 
sum being spent, where it is raised, and under representative control, is probably 
obtained with less expense and friction than the far smaller item of Imperial taxa- 
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cetic and intelligent ; much help was received froma _ special 
native ‘‘ Deputy,” and some even from the general administra. 
tive staff. Thesurvey was pushed on ; the village-accountants 
assisting actively; and, as soon as a sub-division had been 
surveyed, the record of rights and of assets ensued so as to 
form a basis of assessment. Each officer going into camp was 
provided with a sort of copy-book, containing a map of the 
sub-division that he was to visit, divided into estates and com- 
munes, and also having two pages for each such area, at the 
head of which stood recorded the statistics of the last settle- 
ment; under this he was requested to enter (from personal 
observation and inquiry) the changes that appeared to have 
occurred in each estate after the lapse of thirty years, with his 
impressions as to existing resources and future outlook. Com- 
ing as we did upon a tract of country lately afflicted by the 
three successive calamities of war, famine, and pestilence, it 
behoved us to be the more careful ; avoiding, on the one hand, 
all temptation to overrate recuperative resources, whilst, on 
the other, keeping watch lest temporary depression should be 
mistaken for permanent ruin. A very general account of the 
mode of operation may be allowed, although the subject is too 
technical to be minutely treated here. 

{t has been already mentioned that estates in Hindustan may 
be grouped in two great classes: (1) Manors, or undivided 
estates, held by persons to whom the right of collection and 
management has been assigned by the ruling power: such were 
formerly a combination of temporary alienation and official 
charge, erected into a status of ownership in Bengal, but else- 
where liable to the ancient custom of periodical re-assessiment. 
(2) Villages, or joint-stock estates, more or less divided among 
the sharers, but with common land, too, and, above all, with 
common reponsibilities. 

The nature of the first class, or sort, can be best explained by 
atypical example. In one of the southern sub-divisions there 
was a large estate which had formed a part of the demesne of the 
King at Delhi, and had been confiscated when he was convicted 
of rebellion.* The estate was then assigned toa gentleman whom 
I had known before the Mutiny, and who, having been Sub- 
Collector of the Hasur Tahsil, or Central Sub-Division, during — 
that period of trial, had been faithful and energetic, and had 
been, accordingly, recommended for reward. He was a leading 
member of the ancient clan of “ Barha Sayyids ” who had been 
powerful in the District ever since the 14th century A. D., and | 








* It sounds abnormal that a de jure sovereign should be tried for 
treason towards his subjects; but the position was not without precedent , 
in English history. The old King was found guilty, and transported to | 
Burma, where he ultimately died. 
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had given Prime Ministers and Commanders-in-Chief to more than 
one of the later Emperors. This gentleman’s name was Imdad 
Hosain ; he was tall, handsome, and a keen sportsman, fond of 
Englishmen, but claiming the right, since usually acknowledged, 
to keep on his European boots and shoes when entering their 
houses. My youngsters had given him the nickname of “ Bildad 
the Shuhite.”’ When my camp came near his property, he 
requested an interview, which he opened by asking, bluntly, 
whether I thought the estate had been conferred on him asa 
particular favour? On my answering that so one must suppose 
in all the circumstances, Bildad calmly observed that, in that 
case, he should expect me to content myself with assessing 
the State’s demand on the existing rent-roll. I saw the drift 
of this request: the agents of the ex-King had, either from 
negligence or corruption, allowed the tenants to sit at an absurdly 
low rental, about one shilling an acre, I think ; and the shrewd 
Bildad saw his way to doubling this rate, but naturally not 
until after assessment. Premising that the arrangement and 
its reasons must be fully reported to the Board, on whose deci- 
sion it would depend, whether or no it should be confirmed, I 
did as I was asked ; 2.e., took the total existing rent-roll ; added 
something for the timber, grass, piscary, and other manorial 
rights; then divided the whole by two, assessing half as the 
landholder’s due to the State, year by year, for the next thirty 
years, and leaving him to make his arrangements with his 
tenants, under the limits prescribed by law, The assessment 
was, in due course, reported and confirmed. 

The second sort of estates did not admit of this simple treat- 
ment, Let us try to imagine one of the villages inhabited by a 
land-holding community. Itlooks well in the bright winter 
morning, basking knee-deep in green wheat and sugar-cane, 
and shaded by groves of spreading mango trees. The cattle 
wander through the lanes, with large, peaceful black eyes, and 
mobile lips hung with half-eaten fodder: other less fortunate 
bullocks descend and ascend the slopes in front of the wells, 
bringing up great leather buckets full of water, or letting their 
collapsed bulk fall back empty. There are no hedges, but the 
level lands are divided by earthen balks, on the tops of which 
run the channels that take the water to the fields. On little 
platforms, raised among the crops, boys call, or sling mud pellets 
at the hungry crows. Here and there are small plantations of 
useful trees, the Dalbergias to yield joists and rafters, the 
Acacias, whose hard wood is best for ploughs and sugarmills, 
while it yields the best charcoal. A small mud fort, now dis- 
mantled, shows the residence of the former chief in the wild 
days before the conquest ; at its feet the hollow, out of which 
the earth for the walls was long ago excavated, now makes the 
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pond where the villagers bathe and wash their raiment. 
In the background lie the few village streets, containing the 
chaupal, the humble guildhall of the little Municipality 
common to the use of all the respectable males of the place, 
and used also for the accommodation of guests. Here the yeo- 
men assemble of an evening to chat with a wandering Friar, or 
to witness a performance of strolling minstrels, and here, four 
times a year, come the unwelcome officials who audit the 
accounts aud collect the due payments. Perhaps one share 
of the estate has been wholly separated, and is held by the 
occupant of the dismantled fort and his family; an unproduc- 
tive tract is kept uncultivated for the cattle of all the sharers 
to graze on, like the “ Lammas-lands” in many parts of 
England ; some of the land has passed, under mortgage, into 
the possession of the village banker. All alike have neglected 
their cultivation for a year-before the settlement ; and, as the 
inspecting officer approaches, they come out to meet him, wear- 
ing their oldest clothes, and complaining in various tones and 
manners of the ruin that has overtaken them. The officer 
accompanies them, and is carefully taken first to the plantations, 
the grazing-ground, and any especially impossible bit that has 
been lying waste since the creation of the world. But he will . 
soon learn to judge for himself; he has before him the manured 
homestead, the loamy uplands, the levels for easy irrigation ; 
the wells, theirnumber and average depth. All these things 
noted, he goes to his camp to bathe and breakfast, and then 
turns out in front of his tent under the mango trees, where a 
space is roped in for the headmen and officials, the general 
public watching from without. There the preparation of the 
record of rights goes on with all possible scope for complaint 
and answer, while the settlement officer steals a moment to 
compare his notes with former records, checking them by oral 
and written reports, 

In this way great progress was made in the pre-assessment 
work, materials were collected for calculation, and assessmente 
were ultimately prepared for four unions (or Jarganas) chosen 
as representing differently situated portions of the District, of 
which there are several, somewhat distinctly marked from 
others in regard to soil, distance from the surface of water-level, 
facility of water-supply, or its excess indicated by percolation 
and swamping. 

But so much labour was not be undertaken with impunity 
in an extreme climate. The constant use of one’s eyes over 
crabbed foreign MS. threatened loss of sight; the constitutions 
of all of us became anzmic ; the family was ordered to Europe; 
and the doctors advised: that I should follow before the hot 
weather: I only remained until I had completed the report of 
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what had been done up to date. The winter of 1861-62 was 
the culmination of my official prosperity, which declined thence. 
forth, although from no fault of my own. The substance of 
what I had to report before leaving was nothing to be ashamed 
of. In most of the AJarganas the survey was complete, the 
village maps having been prepared, in which the boundaries of 
each field were traced by plane table, and the areas recorded 
on a corresponding field book. The record of rights and other 
pre-assessment papers had been completed, and the assessments 
announced in four Jarganas, on the most assured basis, and 
with as little change as possible in the circumstances and condi- 
tionsof the agriculturists. The valuation of the assets had 
been based, so far as it could be, on the recorded rent-rolls: 
where we could not find a fair rental fixed by mutual agreement, 
we had to look to fargana rates, and actual appraisement of 
the produce, checked by obvious means of irrigation and trans- 
port, but leaving out all consideration of improvements due to 
the exertions of the landlords, There was also the question of 
past coercive processes, showing how the last assessment had 
been borne and the ease or difficulty which had attended its 
payment. I had now been nearly fifteen years in India ; my 
health was shattered, my eyesight threatened ; it was absolutely 
necessary to take a few months’ rest and change. But I felt 
confidence in the principles on which I had worked, and I 
ventured to conclude my report by saying that, if I were allow- 
ed to return next year, I could guarantee the work being 
finished, to general satisfaction, in another two years. 

But I regkoned without my host. The deductive official 
whom I have mentioned as my perpetual blight, was the Mem- 
ber of the Revenue Board to whom I was immediately 
subject ; and we had lately engaged in two controversies, the 
result of which had not been such as to diminish any hostile 
feelings with which he might regard his unoffending subordi- 
nate. I have already shown that he objected to me because, 
as he said, I looked on everything as an open question. To 
me, on the other hand, he appeared to suffer from that deduc- 
tive habit of mind which has been thought to characterise all 
North Britons. A principle laid down by superior authority 
was for him an established fact; and if the Government of 
India had declared that water ran up hill, he would have accept- 
ed the declaration as alaw of nature. The consequence often 
was that he failed to win from subordinates who used their 
powers of observation and reflection, the cordial acquiescence 
which was essential to success ; and he was, perhaps, served best 
by the less able and straight-forward. 

An illustration of the doctrinary pedantry which haunts the 
cleverest bureaucrats occurred during the settlement operations, 
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A class of tenants had been created by custom, somewhat 
resembling the copyholders of an English manor, in that they 
held by virtue of the village record, and paid customary rents, 
which, indeed, were often higher than the market-rates. The 
troubles of the past three years had pressed hard upon these 
men, some of whom had ceded their privileges to the manorial 
proprietors for money-payments, descending to the position of 
ordinary unprivileged tenants. When Mr.——came round to 
inspect, the matter was brought to his notice, and he at once 
announced that such transactions could not be recognised, and 
that the superior status of these tenants, not being transferable, 
must continue to be entered on the rent-roll, whatever. might 
be the expressed wish of the parties. I could only bow in 
my ministerial capacity ; but I was constrained to remind him, 
that, whatever registers I might record as settlement officer 
would be open to reconsideration in a Court-of-law. Should 
suits in which such transfers were in question come before me 
or any other official sitting in his judicial capacity, they would 
be determined according to evidence: and would, in all pro- 
bability, be amicable proceedings, having, for object and result, 
the declaration that the transfer had taken place and must 
be recorded. This view of matters took my worthy chief by 
surprise: he had been brought up to consider such transactions 
as beyond the pale of good policy ; and he seemed to have 
difficulty in conceiving the well-known legal maxim of factum 
valet—a thing done will be valid even though we disapprove. 
I may add that the transferability of these rights has long 
since received legal recognition. i 

Another matter in which my humble opinions appeared to | 
him worthless at the time, arose out of the deputation to the 
districts affected -by the -famine of that distinguished officer, © 
the late Colonel Baird Smith, of the Bengal Engineers, an old 
friend of my own, and a man of singular intelligence and ver- 
satility. Backed by his excellent colleague, Captain (now Sir) 
Alexander Taylor,* he had been an important agent in the 
capture of Delhi, where he was in charge of the Engineer Park 
until he was wounded. He afterwards became Superintendent 
of the Calcutta Mint; and was, in 1860, deputed to inquire 
into the causes and cures of scarcity and other economic 
questions. He was a welcome guest wherever he went; and his 
report led to the re-opening of questions which were supposed to 
have long since obtained the seal of practical success. An 
Opinion arose in the Press, in Parliament, and in © official: 





* General Sir A. Taylor, G. C. B., has since 1880, been President of 
the Royal Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill. Smith died on his way 
home, soon after his tour in Hindustan. He was in the prime of life and 
on the threshold of the Temple of Fame. 
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circles, that the land-revenue could be compounded for by a 
fixed annual payment, or that there might be, what it was the 
fashion to call “A sale of the Fee-simple.” This opinion led 
to proposals for the introduction into Upper India of the 
principle of “ Permanent Settlement,” whereby those who held 
manorial rights and contracted with the State for payment 
of the assessed revenues, should be recognised as proprietors 
holding at a perpetual land tax estimated according to the 
prices of the day. Mr —floated on the rising tide, and 
a controversy took place between us, of which traces may be 
found in the Blue-book published by order of Parliament, and 
in an article that appeared in Blackwood about the end of 1862. 
The whole scheme has long since been confuted by the logic 
of events. 

But all the friction arising out of these discussions had an 
evil effect on the fortunes of one who would have been better 
advised to have obeyed in silence. The Lieutenant-Governor 
was like King Geroge III. and his Queen, who thought Miss 
Burney should have served them till she fell dead at their feet. 
Inspired by the hostile Board, he resented one’s going while the 
settlement work was still unfinished; he appointed a per- 
manent successor to me, who finished off the work with 
commendable diligence, wrote his final report, and received 
the thanks of Government. Unhappily for all concerned, his 
settlement soon broke down, collapsing at the touch of practice. 
Other officers were sent to amend its errors ; fresh appraisements 
and assessments were found necessary in the gavganas which 
he had dealt with; nearly sixteen years passed before the 
district emerged from the crisis. 

[ As this is an unavoidably egotistic narrative, I may per- 
haps be pardoned for anticipating a later record, and adding 
that the revising officers did not disturb my part of the work : 
and that, about twenty years after my report had been sub- 
mitted, the Government issued its final resolution on the sub- 
ject. It was then announced, on the highest authority, that 
the success which was ultimately secured, was largely due to 
“the care and discrimination with which Messrs. Keene and 
Colvin worked, and the excellence of the results obtained.* | 

This being the last mention that may have to be made of 
district work in camp, there are one or two considerations, of 
abiding interest, which seem to require a word. Camp-life 
brings the superior officials into direct contact with the 
people. I would not say one unnecessarily harsh word against an 








© Resolution of Government, 7th Ap:il 1882. This tardy acknowledg- 
ment was not made until too late to benefit me ; to Colvin, of course, it was 
of no value, as he had long passed to serener regions —where, beyond these 
voices, there is the peace which comes of prosperity. 
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underpaid and overworked class ; but it is a distinct advantage 
when, for half the year, the peasantry can see their rulers at 
work, and feel that the influence of the native staff, technically 
known as Ama, is not all powerful. However free from the 
srosser forms of malevolence and corruption we may try to 
make these employés, it is obvious that they have great opportu- 
nities of gaining the confidence of their superiors, and of making 
the most of those opportunities out of doors. In the summer 
they can surround their officers with a cordon of messengers 
with whom they have an undertaking ; these men are all their 
creatures, and form the tribe of process servers and orderlies 
who attend the men in authority at office and in their homes’ 
The heat keeps the Englishman from going abroad, save 
in driving to his court-house and back ; and an appearance is 
created which is expressed in the popular couplet :—AHakim 
Bandar, Amla Kalandar ; 

As the clerks their music play, 

Justice Jacko jumps all day. 

To fee the Am/a is thus conceived to be a matter of supreme 
importance ; and they naturally accept the situation. In the 
camping season, however, things are somewhat changed ; unless 
an officer be peculiarly sluggish and of defective character, 
the web is broken, and the shrine of justice stands unveiled 
before its humblest votary. 

I did not learn the lesson of independence, as may be 
readily believed, from my deductive North Briton. This 
officer was, indeed, a great professor of high principles with a 
very decorous nomenclature; one being “ accessibility,” and 
the other “ loyalty.” But what he meant by being “ accessible” — 
was, to live during the hours of work amongst obsequious | 
underlings; while his spare moments were devoted to in- | 
quisitions into the conduct and repute of the absent, in secret | 
interviews with interested and designing Asiatics. Of these, — 
however, enough leaked out to inspire general want of confidence, | 
for it was more than suspected that officers who kept themselves | 
most aloof from the influence of the native staff, were not, by — 
any means, most favourably spoken of by those who were con- 
sulted by the “accessible” gentleman, And what he understood | 
by being “loyal” may be conjectured from what has been | 
already said of his readiness to adopt, as an oracle, any fleeting 
idea of his superiors. The application, indeed, of these 
principles, by a man of much industry, intelligence, and con-— 
duct, at least negatively pure, conduced to personal prosperity, 
if not to genuine success. His information was not always) 
accurate, as may be seen from the one example noted in Malleson | 
and Kane IV, 69”, when he caused a bloody surprise of. 
British troops: while his habit of unquestioning, and even 
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enthusiastic compliance, sometimes led him into positions that 
might have been ludicrous if they had not been productive of 
disaster. But he went through his term of service much trusted 
by his superiors, and promoted to all sorts of high and influ- 
ential posts ; subscribing to missions and charities, and generally 
respected as much as was compatible with a vague though 
widespread belief that he was as superior to the bewilderments 
of doubt, as he was proof against all temptations to impulsive 
action. But he was “ loyal,” and he was “ accessible.” 

This much about the treatment of the Ama, which is a 
matter at least as important now as it was then, when the 
superior officers were all English gentlemen connected from 
birth with India, and often speaking one of the native languages 
as a tongue acquired in the nursery. The modern men are of 
a more miscellaneous extraction ; many, perhaps, ignorant of 
Indian things, save as they may have learned them in prepar- 
ing for examinations; harassed by the depreciation of the 
rupee ; disliking the country, and not in sympathy with the 
people. If such there be in the ranks of the modern Indian 
Civil Service, I should like to say to them: Be truly loyal and 
accessible ; obey your superiors in all things, but respectfully 
point out mistakes ; be courteous to all, but do not make con- 
fidants of the Ama, or allow the people to think you influenced. 
And, when you go into camp, assure yourself by personal 
observation, that no purveyance is made in your name, and 
that all supplies for yourself or your attendants, are compen- 
sated by fair and punctual payment. Avoid all forms of 
esptonage; and destroy, publicly and without perusal, all 
anonymous letters. 





CHAPTER VI. 
1862—63. 

I must now, for a time, turn to more familiar scenes. If my 
life as Collector of Muzafarnagar had been the culmination 
of my official prosperity, the next few months—though darken- 
ed by domestic sorrow—were the most beneficial to the mind. 
My family had gone off by a steamer called “The Jason” to 
Europe, because it was thought that a long sea voyage would 
do them good, and that a steamer going round the Cape would 
combine the advantages of the sea with some of the certainty 
of modern navigation. When my time came, I left Calcutta 
by the P. and O. booked as far as Egypt; and arrived in due 
course at Suez, Here I agreed with two friends to spend a 
short time in Egypt, which was then a less known country than 
it has since become. In those days there was no Suez Canal, 
the very railway to Alexandria was a novelty—Shepheard’s 
was the only European hotel in Cairo, and was itself in a’ very 
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undeveloped condition ; Messrs Cook had not begun their con- 
quest of the country. But we chartered a Dahadia ; visited 
Memphis and the Pyramids ; gathered relics in the desert ; and 
inspected a highly decorated temple, glowing with painted scenes 
of ancient Egyptian life on the walls, which had been lately 
discovered by M. Mariette and disencumbered of sand. After 
a very pleasant time, we took ship at Alexandria on board an 
Austrian Lloyd’s steamer bound for Trieste, and commanded 
by a brave little Montenegrin, named Florian, who played the 
guitar and sang Italian songs to his own accompaniment. 
Our passengers were of various kinds; two German Princes 
who kept much aloof : some Frenchmen of position with whom 
I had already become acquainted in Egypt; an ex-Governor 
of Bombay with his son; a Prussian savant, and a miscella- 
neous medley of singers, priests, and bagmen. The “ America” 
also carried five lions and three giraffes, travelling in unwonted 
companionship from their native Africa to some European 
menagerie. She was a seaworthy and comfortable boat, plough- 
ing her leisurely way across the Mediterranean in the calm 
spring weather, never losing the land,—land of constant interest, 
alike for beauty and for historical associations. The French 
passengers proved charming company: the eldest being the 
Marquis de B—whose brother held a high office at the Court 
of Napoleon III, while he was himself a favourite of the Em- 
peror, and an unofficial agent of his diplomacy. Among 
others, we had a shipmate who was an orderly Officer to the 
Czar, and who spoke French with such terrible perfection, as 
to irritate the younger passengers of that nation, accustomed 
to the licence of Parisian axgot.* 

We had lovely weather, and the daylight hours passed quick- 
ly and agreeably on deck, as we glided past the island shores 
of the Mediterranean. First came into view the coast of Crete 
and the mountain-snows of Ida, over 8.000 feet above the 
level of the sea: Cape Matapan and Navarino Bay were 
hidden by the shades of night; on the following morning we 
reached Zante, “the flower of the Levant,” a lovely little region, 
with harbour girt by a zone of villas, gardens, and wooded hills, | 
scored by shepherds’ paths. On the starboard lay Ithaca,’ | 
where a site was pointed out as “the grave of Ulysses.’ Paés- — 
ing by Santa Maura, we cast anchor in the fine-hafbouf oF” | 
Corfu, then about to be restored to the people of the onian” | 
Islands. The scenery And climate here seemed ‘af filté ds Rife» 
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* Among the passengers I ought not to forget to name Mr. T. H. Thom... : 
ton (now C.S.1.)a Member of the Civil Service who afterwards rose 
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world could show; and we could well imagine what a pleasant 
quarter it must have furnished to the British Officer, with the 
occasional diversion of a shooting excursion on the neighbour. 
ing hills of Epirus. The town was well-built and showed the 
benefits of Western civilisation in the pavement and drainage 
of the streets; in such respects it formed a striking contrast 
with Egyptian cities, where we had seen things more oriental 
than in India. Soon after leaving this seeming land of 
Cockaigne, we entered the Adriatic, and went up that historic 
sea, between Italy and Illyria, and amid memories of Pyrrhus 
and Cesar, and St. Paul. After fifteen years of Asia, passed 
at a distance of more than a thousand miles of hot soil from 
the sea, the pleasure of floating on the calm water nnder an 
April sun and in company with refined men of the world “ may 
be more easily imagined than described.” Steaming between 
I.issa and Spalatro, past the hilly shores of Dalmatia and the 
flatter coasts of Croatia and Istria, we came by the end of the 
fifth day to Trieste—a fine town to those of us who had 
been long in the East. Alexandria and Corfu had _ been 
but a_ half-change; here we were unquestionably back in 
Kurope. In the old town is a Byzantine cathedral of enormous 
antiquity ; and the streets of the new town astonish the traveller 
by containing massive posts for him to lean against under 
the fury of the mountain-wind. . Twenty-two miles to the N. E. 
lie the famous caves of Adelsberg, reached by a railway which 
was one of the earliest of those experiments in mountain 
engineering of which the “ Bhore Ghat” of Bombay is now a 
large and famous example.. Some of our Englishmen went off 
to see these wonders of art and nature; I preferred to rest 
and go tothe opera. The house was large and filled with the 
attentive and critical audience one only sees in countries peo- 
pled by Italians ; the przaza donna being a once celebrated singer, 
Mme. Borghi Mamo, and the work—La Favorita. When the 
curtain fell, 1 went on board a small steamer by which my 
passage had been already secured ; the surface of the gulf was 
calm and the starlit sky clear; I.soon fell into a pleasant 
sleep, from which I was awoke by daylight and the prepara- 
tions for casting anchor in Venetian waters. | 

The sun was rising as our little vessel glided rapidly by the 
stern fortifications of San Nicola del Lido, and the level rays 
were thrown upon a combination of-the art and romance of the 
great Maritime Republic... The pure morning light lay on the 
dancing ripples of the ‘sea, bathed the gates of the Arsenal 
and the Bridge of Straw, struck the statue of S. Theodore and 





Kingdom in the beginning of that very year (1862) and the transfer was 
completed, with the consent ofthe people, before the end of the year follow- 
ing (4th November 1863). 

















the Winged Lion with the Book, the orange-chequered brick- 
work of the Ducal Palace, the Pozzi, the Piombi; raising 
memories of merchant-princes riding to council, and of prisoners 
departing over the Bridge of Sighs to tread in darkness the 
path to a hidden agony and an unconsecrated grave. These 
two contiguous bridges epitomise the medievak life of Venice. | 

We put up at Danieli’s ; the Frenchmen, the Russian Colonel, 
and myself: and for a few days enjoyed the present and 
the past. Venice,in those days, seemed more a museum 
than a town of living citizens, a State fallen dead, with her 
institutions displayed as in glass cases. It was still under the 
' Austrian domination ; and in a sort of political catalepsy, with 
occasional movements of delirium. The gondoliers were dull 
and silent, the theatres were closed, the spots where the foreign 
sentries paced were enclosed with gratings to guard the men 
from patriot poniards. The Emperor of Austria, then, as ever, 
conscientious, had tried to conciliate the people, moving about, 
during his visits to Venice, with apparent confidence. He was 
not actively molested, but the Venetians left him to walk un- 
noticed, while one of his Hungarian bands uttered its matchiess 
military music on the Piazza. “ Brutta gente gli Tedeschi,” the 
people muttered ; showing, however, some Latin recognition of 
the beautiful Empress to whose consideration they were indebted 
for the care and preservation of many a fine fresco and ancient 
mosaic. Otherwise Venice was much as it is now; there were 
more soldiers*—probably fewer priests and office-clerks, 

My other experiences of what had been till lately Austrian 
Lombardy, can have but little claim torecord. Then, as now, 
Verona must bring -up Shakespere and Lake Garda Catullus ; 
and every Spring the far Rhztian snows look down on the 
well-watered valley where young men and maidens mow the 
meadow-grass costumed like peasants of the opera. The only 
right I can possibly have to dwell on such familiar scenes, is 
based upon the very different conditions under which I viewed 
them. It was barely three years since the campaign which 
ended in the treaty of Villafranca, whereby the King of. Sar- 
dinia and Piedmont had been enabled to extend his rule as far 
as Desenzano on the Lake of Garda.. Here the Austrian domi- 
nions ceased, and the great army of priests and soldiers disap- 
peared. I had the great advantage of hearing from the Marquis 
de B——something of the Emperor’s views of the late war: and 
gathered that his Majesty thought himself fortunate in being able 


to make peace when he did, although it involved the failure | 


of a great part of his original scheme. When announcing his 
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* It used to be said that the Austrians had in Venice a soldier to every | 





; 
‘ 


adult male of the native population. Monks, friars, and curés seemed | 


almost equally numerous. 
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intention “to free Italy from the Alp to the Adriatic,’ Napo- 
leon had not only ignored the strength of the group of Austrian 
strongholds then known as “the Quadrilateral,” he had also 
trusted to a dream of French military ascendency which was 
shared at the time by many people, but destined to a yet 
ruder shock of reality in coming years. Speaking of this, the 
Emperor’s friend said he did not think Napoleon would ever 
go to war again: he had made the discovery that it was a very 
serious affair, and that officers trained in African vazzias were 
not in the best state of readiness for scientific warfare. Such 
successes as his Majesty had gained were due to himself; he 
had no generals. Nor had he any taste for war or nerve to 
face its horrors ; after his return to Paris his health was quite 
upset ; “ 2/7 avatt des insomnties affreuses,’ his friend said. Any 
scrap of authentic information about one who then passed 
for the arbiter of Europe, was eagerly treasured ; nordo the 
events of 1870 altogether annul the value of what I was told, 
on such excellent authority, eight years before, The Emperor 
entered on the war which precipitated his fall, with the full 
knowledge that he had gained in 1859; and the result, so 
tragic for himself and for France, made good his worst fore- 
bodings, Of France, indeed, the saying of the Roman poet holds 
good :— 


* Washed in the deep, the fairer she comes forth ;” 


but for poor Napoleon and his dynasty, the trial must have 
been almost a foregone conclusion, encountered only as the 
least of coming evils. 

After a brief tour through Milan and the Lakes, I crossed 
the S. Gothard on the diligence as far as Airolo. We were now 
in the month of May, but at that elevation the cold was 
extreme ; and, in sleeping near the crest of the pass, I felt it 
in all my members, full as they still were of Indian malaria. 
Iil_ as I became, however, I looked with wonder on the road, 
now disused, which seemed an astonishing public work to be 
carried out by such a mere congeries of parish vestries as the 
Swiss Republic—winding round zig-zags, as of a vast spiral 
staircase ; skirting the scanty edges of a mountain stream ; 
darting over bold arches, or plunging through tunnels, where 
ail progress seemed barred ; passing the hospice-snows and 
winding down to William Tell’s Altdorff, the roadway was 
always smooth, well-fenced, and all maintained out of reasonably 
collected customs-revenues. The little Federation did dae 
things, and scorned to pry into the bags and boxes of the 
travellers for whose convenience she did them. The modern 
tourist, steaming through the mountain, can form little notion 
of the grand doings of man and Nature above his head. 
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At Lucerne I found rest and partial recovery from the chill 
caught at Airolo, and enjoyed the beautiful old town, surround- 
ed on the northern side by her old bulwarks, with the Righi— 
as yet unscored by rails—on the eastward, while cloud-capped 
Pilatus frowned upon the west, and the Lake of the forest-cantons 
stretched a storm-tossed surface of nearly thirty miles to the 
south. There was not much to see in the town, excepting the 
bridge over the Reuss painted with the “ Macabre” scenes 
described in Longfellow’s Golden Legend. But at the time of 
my visit, the Lion monument of the Swiss Guard was still ex- 
hibited by a survivor of that fearful morning in 1792 when the 
faithful soldiers were slain by the mob of Paris, to the number 
of 780 officers and men, before they received the order of the 
feeble Louis XVI., to retire to their barracks. The monument, 
as all know, is a choice work by Thorwaldsen, a dying Lion 
with an arrow in his side; and the old man, ina scarletuniform, 
who was then its guardian, was a survivor of the fight, named 
Paul Joss. Little could the boy who saw the “ Ocean-tide” 
roll up on that August morning, have thought that he: would 
escape its waves, to return to his native mountains. and live 
there for seventy years and more. ‘* Hewn out of living rock, 
the Lion rests there, by the still lake waters, in lullaby of 
distant tinkling vance des-vaches, the granite mountains dumbly 
keeping watch all round.”* 

After a short time in that part of Switzerland the state of 
my health compelled me to seek Paris, where I might have a 
little rest and treatment. My French travelling companions 
showed me great kindness; and, being all men of social posi- 
tion, they were able to do soin a very interesting way; but 
I was ill, anxious about my wife and children, and neither 
willing nor able to take a very active part in the somewhat ex- 
citing life of the French capital, then in the spring time of the 
year and of the Imperial system. The Emperor Napoleon 
III. was surrounded by men and women determined to make 
the most of their opportunities ; and Daudet’s tale, Le Madaé, 
only gives a refined and artistic picture of the life-and mannegs 
of the time. The best comment on the whole was, perhaps, 
uttered, years later, by one of its originators, General | Fleury, 
Being Ambassador at St. Petersburgh in September 1870, he 
received the news of the overthrow with the cynical remark :— 
‘“ Any way we have had eighteen years of excellent amusement 
(nous nous sommes b ment amusés.)” 

I hastened to quit the brilliant city of Comus, anid passed 
the remainder of the summer in sickness and sorrow—mostly 








* For a vivid picture of this scene of mercenary faithfulness, see Carlyle, 
French Revolution, Vol. t;-Book Vi. I fear, however, that the mountains 
round Lucerne are not of ® granite, ’ but belong to the Tertiary formations. 
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at Tunbridge Wells, where my dear father was living. The 
season was one of almost uninterrupted rain ; the fever hung 
about me; my wife landed from a tedious voyage, only to die 
after a lingering illness borne with consummate patience; and 
in September I placed the elder children at school, and gladly 
departed for happier scenes. After visiting friends in England 
and Scotland, I paid a short visit to Paris, where my former 
friends again received me kindly. The deepest impression that 
I retain of this second visit to France is that of a conversation 
with a distinguished Breton nobleman who was attached to 
the cause and person of the Comte de Chambord, the then 
head of the Bourbon dynasty. On my asking the Marquis 
what his party meant to do in the event of their “King” 
dying without issue, and whether they looked upon the 
Comte de Paris as the heir, he coolly replied: “ My dear 
Sir! that is nonsense (/a fusion cest une blague); the Orleans 
have vulgarised themselves (se sont trop encanaillés).”’ And, 
on my observing that it would be necessary to have some 
idea of a plan for future contingencies, he went on to say 
that old-fashioned people had a proverb to the effect that, 
“without being in love with the cook, one need not object 
to the cooking. If this present man” (jerking his thumb 
over his shoulder as if the Emperor stood behind) “does not 
wound the feelings of the Catholics, or disgrace the national 
flag, I think we shall all end by bowing to the Empire.’ Since 
1863 many things have happened; but the words are worthy of 
record for the light they throw upon the position and _ prospects 


-of the “ Legitimate ’ Pretender. By taking money from the 


Republic, and then administering to the political estate of the 


illustrious exile of Frohsdorff, the late Comte de Paris has been 
thought to have forfeited the trust of ordinary Frenchmen as 
much as the Bonaparte dynasty did by their faults and mis- 


fortunes ; but there was a moment when the Empire had a 
better chance than the House of Orleans. 

In the early spring I took leave of Paris and set forth with 
two English companions—both old friends—for the south of 
France. We made a short stay at Bordeaux, then a grandiose 


. but quiet city, where we admired the Cathedral, containing some 
-features of Romanesque architecture, a fine pointed Gothic 


choir, and some rich old stained glass. The northern gate is 


finely sculptured, and bears the name of “ the English King,” 


a vague echo of the time when Guienne belonged to the Planta- 


‘genet: here we saw a crucifix said to have come from Jerusa- 
‘lem and to have been presented to the Church by St. Louis ; 


the face differed from the type usually adopted and resembled a 


‘yellow-skinned and black-haired Oriental. From Bordeaux a 
six hours’ journey took us to Bayonne, a queer old town of 
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Basque origin, with an old fort, the work of Vauban, and still 
boasting of impregnability. We visited the mouth ‘of the 
Adour, whose changes have greatly harmed Bayonne, and 
passed a day at Biarritz, then in the full enjoyment of fashion 
and Imperial favour. There was then no railway in the 
Pyrenean region, and travelling still possessed some of its ald 
uncomfortable romance in Spain. Our diligence took us through 
S. Jean de Luz and to the banks of the Bidassoa, the stream 
that bounds the two countries ; and it was fortunate for us 
that all had passports; for they were unlawfully but impera- 
tively demanded by the Spanish Police. This mixture of ir- 
regularity and pedantry was characteristic of a backward and 
semi-oriental administration: we tested the gendarmes and 
their officer fairly, explaining that we were peaceful ‘travellers, 
who were not required to have passports either by French or by 
Spanish law ; and it was only when threatened with immediate 
incarceration that we opened our boxes and produced the do- 
cuments, which were fortunately in proper order. That no ex- 
planation could be possible on account of misconception, will 
be clear from the fact that one of our party spoke Spanish with 
quite remarkable fluency. I do not know what is the present 
practice ; but the “things of Spain ” move slowly. 

Beyond Yrun, a small Basque town, the road went through 
mountain scenery as far as S. Sebastian, where we arrived, cold 
and weary, as the darkness fell. Next morning, however, was 
lovely, and we enjoyed the panorama of town and harbour as 
seen from the hill of La Mota, with graves of England’s dead 
about us, while-the Atlantic. fawned peacefully upon the pro- 
montories. For a peseta, about two pound sterling, we hired 
carriage as far as Tolosa, a dull little country-town, where there 
seemed nothing eatable but bread, and where sherry was sold 
at a high price, done up like a liqueur, with a label on the 
bottle. Of the better Spanish wines one saw nothing, only a 
raw and rancid sort of “ black strap,” tasting strong of leather. 
A second drive took us next day through the hilly country as 
far as Oloyagoita, a place which had been already reached bya 
section of the Madrid: railway. We here descended the 
highlands, leaving the provinces so often the scene of revolt 
and civil war; and we passed the night in an old-fashioned 
“ fonda,’ where the dining-room was over the stables, and the 
waiters were tawny wenches in an elementary stage of civilisa- 
tion. Next morning we took the train and steamed slowly 
through a country more and more level ; where, through a veil 
of mist, we descried the fields on which Wellington won the 
fight of Vittoria (1813). We spent a day at Burgos, visiting 
the famous cathedral ; with the citadel that four times repulsed 
the Iron Duke, and the-remains of the Campéador, Ruy- Diaz, 
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(‘‘ The Cid”), which once, they say, made way through op. 
posing hosts of the Arabs, victorious in death, 

The train took us as far as San Chidrian, where we found a 
diligence setting out for a night journey through the Guadara. 
mas to the Escorial. It was a memorable experience ; the car- 
riage, drawn by twelve mules, of which all but the leading pair 
were driven in hand. 

On the crest of the Pass the snow lay round the dwarfed fir 
trees, and a stone lion marked the highest point, more than 
five thousand feet above sea-level. The cold was intense, and 
it was with general congratulations that we left our vehicle for 
a bath and breakfast at Villalba, proceeding by train to the 
Escorial. 

This little excursion through the Basque provinces and Old 
Castile is mentioned only because, being made at the very 
dawn of railway communication, it marks the meeting of two 
epochs. Inhabited by a peculiar people, with a language of 
its own, and no known congeners, the wild, thinly-peopled, 
country, hardly escaped from the Middle Ages, was a vanishing 
record of old Europe. The Basques have now lost the greater 
part of their peculiarities, theirhome-rule, their exemption from 
conscription, their readiness to fight for lost causes. At the 
time of my visit every Basque was still “ noble, ” whatever his 
calling ; every village curé was his own bishop ; there was a 
Spanish frontier, where your baggage was searched for contra- 
band ; the churches were shapeless cubes with stumpy belfries ; 
in the houses cf the villagers glass was an unknown luxury ; 


the people preserved their mysterious old tongue and national 


costume—red cap, shaven faces, cloaks over one shoulder 
with a grand simplicity of bearing and sobriety of life inherited 
from remote antiquity. In Castile matters were a little 


different, less interesting, though always medieval. 


The Escorial is an enormous pile, rivalling in desolation the 
bare hills on whose skirts it lies, quite without external decora- 
tion, and full of small windows, like a modern manufactory, 
Some notion of it may be formed by recalling the fact that the 
main dome is over three hundred feet high, and the length of 
one face of the building more than a furlong. Before the fire 
of 1872, it was almost in the same state as when originally built 
by Philip II., in the first half of the 16th century ; some of the 
rooms hung with fine old Flemish tapestry, others inlaid with 
rich marquelerieé wood-work ; some curious battle-pieces had 
been left upon the walls when most of the paintings went to 
the Museum of Madrid. The chapel is,as most people know, 
as large as a cathedral ; the high altar is approached by steps 
under which is the crypt described by Macaulay, where, on 
shelves round an octagonal vault, we saw the black marble 
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coffins of Charlés V. and his siiccessors.* There was but one 
vacant shelf ; and, ‘‘ when that is filled,” said the guardian who 
showed the vault,“ itis said that the dynasty will end,” 
That shelf has since been filled ; and only a fragile child is 
left to carry on the royal line. The man pointed out the 
sarcophagus of Charles V., the same in which that Emperor had 
orice celebrated his own obsequies ; and he assuredius that he 
had seen the august remains there, in perfect preservation, a 
few days before. We began making up a purse to induce him 
to remove the lid, when a noisy party of tourists, descending 
the stairs, put an ‘abrupt end to the work of corruption, We 
then ascended to the gloomy cabinet where the cold and 
bigoted Philip used to sit writing notes which deluged his 
dominions with war and famine, while he listened to the praises 
of the Lamb through the open window : here he bore a certain 
passive part in divine service without leaving his chair, a chair 
still standing in the same place as it occupied when he died 
upon it, after a long and painful illness, 

We arrived at Madrid in windy March weather, and saw the 
Prado, with the Queen and her priestly-looking husband ina 
heavy carriage drawn by six horses and escorted by Lancers, 
The heir apparent, afterwards the short-lived Alphonso the 
Twelfth, came behind in a second carriage drawn by mules. I 
need not stop to describe the Royal Museum, where the pic- 
ture gallery forms the chief attraction of the otherwise third- 
class capital of Spain. After a short stay in Madrid I resolved 
on taking leave of my companions, in order to be at Rome in 
time for the celebrations of Holy Week: my visit to Spain, | 
therefore, might almost be entitled “Spain unvisited, ” for I — 
had to dispense with Toledo and with Cordova, to give up the | 
glories of Granada and the marvel of Seville, and to leave the | 
Peninsula without seeing any of the things that people usually 
go there to see. I travelled by train to Alicante, and there 
found a sinall coasting steamer which took me by way. of | 
Barcelona to Marseilles through the stormy Gulf of yous. 
At Marseilles I found another vessel in which I passed along. 
the bright and varied shores of the Riviera, landing at Genoa, | 
andagain at Leghorn. Having visited the arsenal at Genoa 
in company with the Director, to whomeI had an_ introduction, 
I tried to find out the strength and direction of the newly-born. 
Italian pride of country. This young officer was from Naples, 
and the first thing one noticed was that he looked on himself 
as an exile in a foreign land, which was a bad symptom. — In- 
stead of telling me any more of his own thoughts, he tried to 
gather mine, and tolearn what I thought of the prospects of 
a poor nation that engaged in warlike adventures. We looked 


* History of England, Chap. XXIV. 
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at an ironclad that he was building, and agreed that it was an 
expensive luxury ; perhaps she was afterwards involved in the 
disastrous sea-fight at Lissa. 

From Leghorn I visited Pisa and Florence ; and I recollect 
an intelligent cab-driver giving a condensed opinion on _ politics 
at the last-named city, destined to be for a short while the 
capital of the newly-constituted kingdom. Being asked 
whether he preferred the new state of things tothe late grand- 
ducal régime, the shrewd fellow answered that ‘* it was no busi- 
ness of his, all he knew was that the fares were already 
doubled. ” What, | wonder, do he and his fellows say now 
(1894), when the contributions have risen to an average of £ 6 
per annum for each household ? Zantae molts ! 

At Rome! saw all the obligatory sights ; but the eternal city 
was in sufficiently strange conditions, thirty years ago, to jus- 
tify a few words. The government was that of the Church ; 
paternal, or rather motherly ; of which the first sample was an 
éxamination of baggage not so much for arms, explosives, or 
dutiable goods, as for French novels and photographs likely to 
corrupt the innocence of Roman morals. The Holy Father 
was still ‘‘ Papa e Ré”, throned in the Quirinal and supported 
by a garrison of 70,000 French soldiers; the Cardinals were 
the peers and leading officials ; the “ Senator” drove to the capi- 
tal in a medieval carriage. The town was confined, unsanitary, 
abounding in narrow medieval streets, among which were in- 
terspersed many ancient villas with still and stately old gardens. 
Ambassadors from foreign Powers resided at the Papal Court, 
our own country being represented by Lord Odo Russell, after- 
wards Lord Ampthill ; and the Consul was Joseph Severn, the 
faithful friend of the poet Keats, * I had the honour of knowing 
both : having brought a letter for Lord Odo from his famous 
uncle Lord Russell, 

A singular comment on the political situation of 1863, and on 
the passions it aroused, came under notice one day in Holy 
Week, while attending service in the Church of S. John 
Lateran. A friar was in the pulpit—a chosen orator, who was 
preaching on the topic of the moment. “ You do not need,” he 
said, “that I should expatiate on the sorrows of the Divine 
sufferer which the Charch is just now commemorating ; you 
have them reproduced before you in the sorrows of His Vicar 
on earth, our most Holy Pope and King. And remember! - It 
was not on Pilate that the chief blame fell.” Then turning to 
his book, he read in Latin : “ Pilate asked for water and washed 
his hands before the people, saying: I am innocent of the 





© This excellent artist and man tended the poet’s death-bed and provided 
his tomb : he himself lived till 1879. See ‘ Life, Friendships, and Letters,” 


1892. 
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blood of this just man, see ye to it; and the whole people an- 
swering said: His blood be upon us and upon our children,” 
Then, slowly raising his right hand and looking round on the 
hushed congregation, he added after a pause and with a thril- 
ling change of tone ;—“ II sangue del Cristo ¢ sopra voz.” (The 
blood of Christ is upon you.) The effect was instantaneous, 
even on a heretic. 

All these things are now altered or destroyed. The Pope is 
restricted to the neighbourhood of S, Peter’s, and the Quirinal 
harbours another king. The population of the city has doubled ; 
many old villas have been removed to make way for modern 
rows and squares ; a number of new bridges cross the Tiber ; 
broad, straight thoroughfares pierce the quarters once crowded 
with crooked lanes and mean houses, The foreign quarter has 
been transferred from the foot of the Pincian to the slopes and 
summits of the central region ; and, for good or for evil, the Rome 
of that day is no more. To the poet, the artist, and the student 
of history, modern Rome can appeal only with a voice half- 


stifled in the din of politics and commerce; the pilgrims of | 


my day were probably more distinguished than some of a later 
date; among them Gibson and Story, Miss Hosmer and Miss 
Cushman, Poingdestre, Coleman, Alfred Gattley, and the German 
Overbeck, are names of some whom I recall to memory. 

S. Peter’s, I must frankly own, seemed disappointing, as a 
mere piece of architecture. It must be admitted that, for the 
largest temple on earth—I suppose it is—there is something of 
failure if it does not produce the effect of vastness. It seemed 
as if the mountaifious mass of masonry only revealed its true 


dimensions when looked at from a distance ; so that, as in the | 
interior (and there, probably, from the want of graduated pro- | 


portions) the sense of scale is not at first experienced, conse- 


quently one has to learn from the guide-book that the letters | 
of the inscription below the cupola are higher than an average | 
man, and so forth. Nevertheless, anyone who has seen the 
great building holding twenty thousand persons as though there | 
were an ordinary congregation, or witnessed the procession of | 


the Pope to the High Altar to celebrate High Mass on Easter- 
morning, has no one but himself to blame if he does not form 
an abiding ideal of the majesty of this central shrine of Chris- 
tendom. 
My stay in Rome was not long enough to please me. I 


stayed, however, longer than Byron did ; and Byron’s eye and). 
hand enabled him to make immortal use of his brief opportunity, | 
by the help of which later travellers have been enabled to. 
abridge their experience. Accompanied by a scholarly.asso-. 
ciate, my old friend John Sherer, I visited galleries; churches, 
modern studios, and ancient monuments; made excursions to: 
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Adrian’s Villa, Tivoli, Tusculum, and “the Alban Mount;” 
botanised in the baths of Caracalla, and felt the magic of moon- 
light among the shadows of the Colosseum. My health im. 
proved, and my load of grief was lightened ; so that, when, 
after seeing the illuminations of the Cathedral dome, and the 
blessing of the city and the world, and passing the Fountain 
of Trevi without stopping to taste its water, I took the train for 
Naples, I acknowledged that the world could give some joy in 
return for those that she takes away.* 

Our party had secured rooms in a hotel on the shore of the 
Bay of Naples ; aud we spent a pleasant time in seeing the sights 
of the neighbourhood. The town has now grown in population 
and area, brimming over the adjacent hills ; in 1863 the popular 
promenade was still the Chiaja, and the Toledof the main street 
of commerce; but, with that exception, we saw little that the 
modern tourist does not still behold ; the tideless Bay with its 
satin sheen, the greys and purples of the islands, the beautiful 
hills and lovely light from Posilippo to Sorrento, the S. Carlo 
theatre and the sculptures and pictures of the great Museum. 
The noisy harmonies and sunny air ofthe lively town are un- 
changed ; and sanitary science has done much to remedy its 
occasional lapses into epidemic. In one respect, at least, the 
modern traveller has a decided advantage: the excavations 
at Pompeii have, since my time, become more extensive and 
more scientific; while the reproduction of ancient life, by 
pouring liquid gypsum into the hollows where the dead were 
encased in the debris of the eruption, has caused a startling 
resurrection of those ancient Romans.{ 

After visiting Sorrento, Amalfi, Salerno, Paestum, I crossed 
to Sicily, and awaited the steamer at Messina, a city which 
seemed not to have got much further than the Middle Ages, 
with unpaved ways, lighted by oil lamps. On the whole review 
of these two short visits to /ta/y, I seem conscious of a vision 
of change and hopeful speculation which the succeeding thirty 
years have not entirely made good. The Peninsula was still 
unsettled, and her condottiere-hero, Giuseppe Garibaldi, was 
in that excitable state produced in simple natures by new dis- 
trust of all that he had been wont to lean on: it was said at the 
time that he kept three donkies in Caprera, whom he named, 
respectively, “Pio Nono,” “ Vittorio-Emanuele,” and “ Napo- 
leone;” that he was about to resign his seat in the Legislature, 


* There is a well known local belief that whoever drinks of Trevi, before 
leaving Rome, cannot fail to return at some future day. 

+t Now Via di Roma. 

} This ingenious method had been originated a year or two before my 
visit; and I sawa few of the casts. It is strange that no dooks appear 
among the discoveries; although many have been found in the neighbour- 
ihg ruins of Herculaneum, none have proved important. 
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and neither friend nor foe could tell what his next step might 
be. His frame of mind was typical of that of the classes of the 
Italian population of whom atraveller saw the most. Without 
either the qualities or the defects of their great guerilla-leader, 
they were like him in having the mood of. newly-emancipated 
schoolboys. Long centuries of despotic administration, with 
light taxation in a fine climate, where human nature has few 
secondary wants, had made them amiable but indolent, easily 
satisfied physically, yet quick to take their own parts in 
private quarrels, At one moment a man would be content with 
asong and a kiss in the shade ofa vine ; at the mext, the knife 
that had cut the grapes might be plunged in the heart of his 
friend. The higher classes were what you read of in Stendhal’s 
Chartreuse de Parme ; the women passing their time in intrigue or 
in asemi-oriental retirement, the men at clubs, caffés, and thea- 
tres; the moral tone said to be inferior, though travellers might 
have no time or opportunity to judge for themselves, French resi- 
dents, though not squeamish, spoke of the relations between 
Italian. men and women as of exceptional irregularity. 

This romantic form of existence was verging to extinction, to 
be succeeded by a régime of political activity tempered by finan- 
cial anxiety. One is tempted to think that the old times were 
better, unless we modify that conclusion by reflecting that, per- | 
haps, man is not made for a mere life of ease, and that the | 
dignity of being citizen of a great nation is more to be valued | 
than the dolce far niente of a glorified dazzaront, For my own | 
poor part, I could not but feel that all my new experience had 
made me an altered man; as much so, perhaps, as any Italian 
of the day. 


H. G. KEENE, 
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ART. IIIL—THE ISOLATION OF KARACHI, AN 
IMPERIAL MISTAKE. 


URING the last fifty years trunk lines of railway com. 

munication have been established throughout the greater 

part of British India. Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have 

each many lines radiating inland from them as centres, so that 

all the surrounding country has direct communications with a 
port—if not the nearest port. 

But Karachi ? 

Karachi is not only isolated, not only has it no direct railway 
communication with India, but the extensive tract of land 
running from it 700 miles inland to Delhi, and over 200 miles 
in width, called Rajputana, is, as far as railways are concerned, 
almost an absolute blank. This is a strange fact, and the more 
closely it is looked into, the more strange does it appear. 

The present paper deals in no way with the local interests 
of Karachi, as such matters affect the prosperity of but 120,000 
inhabitants, and poor inhabitants. It is confined to a con- 
sideration of Imperial interests ; it deals with the commercial 
claims of some 20,000,000 of people, inhabiting perhaps the 
richest part of India; with the consideration of Karachi as 
a base for military operations in the North-West and North- 
East, and with the Imperial necessity for a Government naval 
arsenal in eastern waters. 

To clear the way, let it first be considered what is the posi- 
tion and what are the resources of Karachi? Karachi is a port 
on the west coast of India, five hundred miles north of Bombay. 
To find what country should be served by Karachi as a port, let 
a line be drawn from Karachito Bombay, and bisected, and let a 
perpendicular line be drawn from the bisection inland. This line, 
drawn inland, runs from a little south of Jamnagar, in Kathia- 
war, to Aligarh, some fifty miles south of Delhi—Delhi being 
a few miles nearer to Karachi, as the crow flies, than to 
Bombay. It is clear that the country north of this line would 
be most economically served by Karachi asa port. Not only 
is the greater part of this country zo¢ served by Karachi, but 
it exhibits a feature absolutely unique on the map of India, 
This country, nearly tothe Indus, and the whole of it known 
as Rajputana, is (with the exception of a branch line from 
Ajmere to Bikanir) a complete blank as far as railway lines are 
concerned. The fact will scarcely be believed, though it is a 
fact, that most of this land, unserved by railways, is good agri- 
cultural land, which would give remunerative local traffic, 
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Let us see what is the present position of Karachi asto | 
internal railway communication. Karachi, as the crow flies, is | 
some 700 miles from Delhi; but by railway it is 1,170 miles © 
distant. The existing line runs north-east from Karachi 
to Lahore, and then nearly due south to Delhi. However, 
it is the intention of Government to shorten this line by 
the construction of chord lines from Hyderabad to Rohri, 
and from Bahawalpur, through Bhatinda, to Delhi. It will 
be assumed, then, that these new lines of communication are 
in enxistece. They will bring Karachi within 919 miles of 
Delhi. Will Karachi then be no longer tsolated ? 

Now, in the first place, two lines inland from Karachi have 
been surveyed and found practicable. They will be afterwards 
referred to in more detail. By the one, Karachi would be 
brought within 737 miles of Delhi; by the other, within 
749 miles. So, by the new chord lines, Delhi will still have © 
to pay freight over 140 miles more than it should if rightly 
served, Delhi being now served by Bombay 890 miles distant. 
But there isa further objection. Granted that the shorter line 
by the proposed chords to Delhi will pay, it will pay only | 
through local traffic. Rajputana and the country running up | 
almost to Agra, which should be served by Karachi, will ‘still | 
remain isolated—Pachpadra, which is but 400 miles from 
Karachi and Bikanir, which is but 500 miles distant, will still be 
served by the remote port of Bombay. : 

So, assuming that Karachi is brought by the new chord lines’ 
within 919 miles of Delhi, it will still remain isolated ; Delhi 
will still remain nearly 150 miles further from Karachi than it 
should legitimately_be, while Rajputana and the rich country 
running almost to Agra will have no benefit at all from: their 
natural port, Karachi. In short, while Karachi can be brought 
within some 750 miles of Delhi, it will now, at the best, be some 
920 miles distant. That is, more than 20,0C0,000 of people, 
inhabiting a rich and productive country, must pay freight for. 
exports and imports over nearly 140 miles more than they 
would if Karachi had direct communication with India. | 

Before dealing in detail with the two possible lines of railway 
which would bring Karachi within lessthan 750 miles of Delhi 
it will be well to clear away certain possible objections to 
Imperial expenditure on such works, These objections can be 
but two :—one, that Karachi is incapable of development 
as a port, the other that it is naturally isolated from India by a 
ap intervening desert. Neither objection has any foundation 
In fact, | 
_Dealing with the former, the reply :is simple and based on in- 
disputable facts. In 1892 there was published, by the Chairman of 
the Karachi Port Trust, a pamphlet headed “ The Karachi Har- 
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bour, West Coast of India.” This shows that the largest steamers 
can safely enter and leave the harbour ; that vessels with four 
hatches can load from 1,100 to 1,200 tons of grain a day; that 
troops (as stated by Captain the Hon. A. G. Curzon-Howe, 
R. N.) can be landed more expeditiously and in far greater 
numbers than even at Portsmouth, while the climate is said to 
be, perhaps, the most salubrious and pleasant of all stations in 
the plains of India, and the sea passage from Karachi to 
Aden is not only 200 miles shorter than that from Bombay to 
Aden, but very much less affected by the violence of the 
S. W. monsoon. 

But, perhaps, the most important part of this pamphlet is 
a plan annexed, signed by Mr. D. Morris, the Port Engineer, 
recording in detail a scheme, cut and dried, for additional 
wharfage and dock accommodation. This, carried out, would 
give accommodation for 138 vessels of an average of 450 
feet in length and 26 feet in depth, so that the harbour would 
serve 4,000 vessels a year—giving each an average of 12 days 
in harbour—, that is. be sufficient for the entire number 
of ships passing through the Suez Canal. Perhaps there is 
no port in the world—certainly there is none in India—where 
such works could be carried out so cheaply and expeditiously. 
For, owing to the conformation of the land, reclamation and 
excavation are simple to a degree. 

There is no question, then, as to the capabilities of Karachi 
as a harbour. They are certainly good ; they may possibly 
be fairly termed excellent. The position, too, of the port, 
200 miles nearer to Aden than Bombay, has to be considered, 
with its advantage of freedom from the S. W. monsoon. 
But the facts in favour of Karachi do not end here. 

Let the reader bear in mind that up to the present time 
Karachi is still distant from Delhi 1,170 miles by railway, and 
that it has no direct railway communication with India except 
by this circuitous route. Let it be borne in mind, too, that 
Karachi has been in the possession of the British only some fifty 
years, and that when, fifty years ago, Sind was conquered, 
it was but a fishing village. Let it be remembered that, 
during all this time, Karachi has had no assistance, except 
that which has been doled out to it by private capital from 
Bombay. And yet in spite of these apparently damning ob- 
stacles, what is the present position of Karachi? Is it—as 
one might expect—stilla little fishing village ? 

Let statistics speak for themselves. Below are given the 
exports and imports and population for the years 1853 to 
1893. The year 1863-64 was exceptional, as a year of the 


American civil war :-— 
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Exports & Imports, Population. 
1853-54 +e 91,20384 45,000 
1863-64 ...  6,66,27522 56,000 
1873-74 «  3,67,37014 60 000 
1883-84 ... 80911544 75,000 
1893-94 +.  15,63,43791 1,20,000 


Such advance is, under the given circumstances, remarkable. 
It is in no way the result of Government assistance—even the 
North-West Railway was built by the Government purely 
for strategic purposes. The advance, then, must be solely 
due to the natural advantages of Karachi as a port. 

Let the country round Karachi be next considered. Is it 
adesert? Till lately Sind itself has been looked on as a desert ; 
even now, tothe popular mind, it is probably considered a 
desert. In fact, itis a rich country capable for the most part 
of growing any crops, given a supply of water. When the 
N.-W. Railway was in contemplation, the then Viceroy and 
his Council reported strongly that the line could never pay 
its expenses, The line, including that part constructed for 
purely strategic purposes, may be taken to pay 3% per cent. 
The commercial part alone pays 8 per cent. The one thing in 
Sind which the Government has developed, is the system of 
canals, These canals pay from 8 to II per cent. 

Turning to Rajputana the matter is not so clear, as that 
country, untouched by railways, is not generally known. 
But even here there is firm ground for holding that the land 
is not only not a desert, but rich and capable of great develop- 


ment, 


Sir Edward Bradford, late Agent to the Governor-General 
in Rajputana, writing of this country—with reference to the 
proposed Delhi-Kotri railway—,has stated :— 

“T have read with the greatest interest the notes you sent 
me on the proposed railway from Hyderabad to Delhi, and I 
cannot but feel, knowing the country as I do, that if this line 
is once started, there is a great future for it. Ican most 
honestly endorse all that you have said as to the commercial, 
strategical, postal and other advantages of the line, and I verily * 
believe that when once the grain that can so easily be grown © 
in that country, which to the ordinary Indian is supposed to be | 
a desert, finds a facility for transit, which has hitherto been | 
denied to it, there will be an enormous increase in the cultiva- 
tion. From what I have seen of the country through which 
the line will pass—and I have marched through it in as bad 
seasons as have been known for many, many years—,I regard the 
Statements as to the barrenness and desert character of the | 


country as a mere bugbear. 


{ don’t believe that it presents 


any extraordinary difficulties in the way of railway construc; | 
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tion. [am not able to write to you at length, but you may 
certainly quote me in confirmation of the description of the 
country traversed, and the views which I know you have ad. 
vanced as to the practicability of the line of railway.” 

Colonel Roberts, late Political Agent in Rajputana, at a 
meeting of the Permanent Committee for Promoting Railway 
Extension in Sind, held at the Chamber of Commerce at Kara- 
chi, on the roth February 1888, said :— 

“ A good half of the distance between Delhi and Oomerkote 
is by no means the desert it is popularly supposed to be. On 
the contrary, from Bhiwani, near Rohtak ‘a place about sixty 
miles south east of Bikanir), the country has for years been 
the commercial route between Guzerat and Delhi. Old coins 
have been frequently dug up, and the route was only aban- 
doned when the Mahrattas over-ran Upper India, and it has 
been resumed since the advent of the British. I myself have 
been more about Shekawati and Upper Marwar than most 
people ; it is the centre of a very large, ancient, and vigorous 
commerce, and any Company that joins Delhiand Karachi, 
will get the south-east Punjab wheat trade, the large wool trade 
of Bikanir, the salt trade of the Sujangarh and Didwara lakes, 
and the trade in cattle and hides of Upper Marwar at Nagore, 
famous for its breed of cattle and countless herds. Not far 
from Nagore is found the fine building stone so much used by 
the wealthy inhabitants of Ajmere for fronting their houses, and 
in this vicinity are the superb marble quarries of Makrana, 
from which the beautiful marble of the Taj and other buildings 
at Agra was procured. The Raghunathgurgh range, east of 
Sikar in Shekawati, is nearly 4.000 feet high, and is known to 
contain; at its northern apex, near Laharee, much unexploited 
mineral wealth. I have heard that north-east of Jeysulmere, 
there are numerous black buck ; these animals require better 
food for their sustenance than a sandy desert can _ produce, 
and, in fact, live on millet and grasses. Between Sujangarh 
and Jeysulmere one can drive a carriage practically all the 
way, with no river to cross, or other obstruction. It would be 
well worth a Company at home to send an expert to takea 
cold weather ride along the route I have indicated, and see it 
for themselves.” 

The reader who wishes for further authority may consult 
Sir W. W. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India, where the 
resources of Oomerkote, Jeysulmere and Bikanir are fully 
stated, and the above opinions of Sir Edward Bradford and 
Colonel Roberts strongly supported. The description of the 
system of agriculture in Rajputana in the Gazetteer reads almost 
as a sarcasm on those who maintain that the country is a desert. 
For therein is described the method of cultivation of the desert, 
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and it is shown that the produce in favourable seasons is more 
than sufficient for the wants of the population, the benefit of 
the surplus produce being lost owing to the lack of railway 
communication, and of means for economical export. 

Rajputana, it is clear, then, can in no way be fairly termed a 
desert, and, apart from other far more serious considerations, 
it must surely be a mistake that this country, equal in extent 
to England, should remain without the benefit of railway 
communication.* 

Now what are the two possible lines of railway that would 
connect Karachi with India? Take first the Jeysulmere-Bikanir 
line. From Karachi to Kotri there now exists a broad-gauge 
railway. From Hydrabad, on the other side of the Indus, 
the line continues to Shadipalli, a distance of some sixty or 
seventy miles. The proposed line would continue the 
railroad from Shadipalli through Oomerkote, Jeysulmere and 
Bikanir to Delhi, some 550 miles. This line would open up 
Rajputana and bring Delhi within less than 750 miles of 
Karachi, Delhi is now 890 miles from its port, Bombay. Thus 
Delhi, if served by its true port Karachi, would be saved 140 
miles of rail-haulage. What does this mean ? /¢ means for 
some 20,000,000 of people a saving of one shilling a quarter on the 
export of wheat, and 3s. 6d. a bale on the import of Manchester 
grey shirtings. 

The second proposed line would run from Shadipalli to 
Pachpadra, a distance of only 205 miles. The construction 
of this line alone would bring Delhi within 850 miles of 
Karachi ; but a further line of 168 miles from Kuchawan Road 
to Delhi would bring Delhi within 750 miles of Karachi. f 
This line, it would appear, it is proposed to build as a narrow- 
gauge line, as the existing line from Pachpadra to Kacha- 
wan Road is narrow-gauge. The advantage of the broad- 
gauge are obvious, as if the N. W. Railway ran _ the 
new line, they would, with the broad-gauge, have a great circle 
of line running from Karachi north, through the Lahore and 
Ferozepur districts, south to Delhi, and thence straight through 

new country to Karachi, without break of gauge. 

Both the above lines have been surveyed by the Government 
and declared feasible. ; 

What is above written is intended to show the great commer- 
cial advantages which the Imperial Government would obtain 


quae 


* To prevent misapprehension, it may be as well to state that the writer 
has nothing to do with the promotion of any of the railways herein 
referred to. 

t Exact distances are not given. Writing exactly, according to the 
—— the former line would be 737 miles in length, the Pachpradra line 
49 miles. 
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by connecting Karachi with India by railway. Turn now to 
another aspect of the case—the position of Karachi as a base of 
operations in the North-West and the North-East, up to 
Peshawar. 

Karachi is in direct railway communication with Quettah, and 
is without question the base for operations in the North-West. 
During the Afghan-war of 1880, Bombay was the nominal base, 
but Karachi was the real base, for all supplies came through 
Karachi. What did that war show ? It showed how terribly 
the Commissariat was handicapped by the isolation of Karachi. 
Sind was literally denuded of camels, ponies and food-stuffs, 
and exhorbitant prices had to be paid. If the Jeysulmere- 
Bikanir line had been in existence, with a short cross-line 
from about Jeysulmere to Rohri, a tract of country the size of 
England would have been open to draw surfplies from, cheaply 
and expeditiously, apart from the unquestionable strategic 
advantages of such a line. Even the Pachpadra railway would 
have given some, if not the same advantage. 

But Karachi, by the Sind-Sagor line, is also in direct com- 
munication with Peshawar on the north-east. It seems strange 
that, with vast expenditure on the strategic lines to Quettah and 
Peshawar, an extensive country of supply like Rajputana, lying 
retired behind the Indus, should be left untouched and useless, 

In the past Sir Charies Napier has pointed out, in words of 
almost extravagant praise, the exceptional position of Karachi 
as a port: Sir Bartle Frere, when Commissioner in Sind, 

ressed the Imperial Government for direct communication 
with England through Karachi: Lord Beaconsfield recognised 
the advantages to be gained from the development of the port, 
and, perhaps, had his scheme of 1880 been carried out, Karachi 
would mot now be isolated. But since 1890—pace Sir Charles 
Pritchard, to whom Sind owes a deep debt of gratitude— 
Karachi has been left severely alone. Surely the time has 
come to put an end to this neglect ? 

Lastly the question of a Government naval arsenal in eastern 
waters must be touched on, but touched lightly, for the question 
is difficult and important, and the present writer not competent 
to deal satisfactorily with it. | 

The face of the world is studded with the coaling stations of 
Great Britain—a prime necessity for a country whose empire 
depends on command of the sea. But from the Suez Canal 
eastwards, past India to Australasia, nowhere has she an arsenal 
as a base, or docks for receiving and repairing men-of-war. 

Japan has now arisen, and strong or weak, must be dealt with 
as a naval power, and this new fact means development by 
Russia of her navy in eastern waters, with a possible like in- 
crease by other great European Powers, Can England pursue 
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in the East the course she has till now taken ? May not, at 
any moment, difficulties arise in Australia. Questions of trade 
between Australia and Japan? Questions—most dangerous 
of all—of Japanese, for peaceful commercial purposes, invading 
Australia? Can the Japanese be kept out of Australia as easily 
as the Chinese, with Russia in the background ? Or, at the 
lowest, is not England now open, from more than one country, 
to pressure in the East, which may be used against her to in- 
fluence her policy in Europe ? Would she not be stronger for 
resistance with a naval base in India? 

If an arsenal and docks for men-of-war are wanted in India, 
there is but one place suitable for the purpose, and that place 
is—Karachi. It is the true base for operations in the north-west 
and northeeast ; connected by railways with India, it would be a 
centre for inexhaustible supplies of draft animals and food-stuff ; 
its waters are untouched by the violence of the south-west 
monsoon ; its climate is better than that of any other station in 
the coast plains of India; it is the point of approach for any 
line of railway. from Europe to India, and there is no place in 
the whole continent of Hindustan where docks could be made 
so easily, cheaply, and expeditiously. 

“Qh! Karachi! That I might come again and see you in 
your glory! Empress of the East!” So, long ago, wrote a 
man not unknown. He was called Sir Charles Napier, 

Trust in God and dry powder is good. But no great empire 
can exist on that basis alone. There is a hard, inflexible 
responsibility on those who govern one-fourth of this round 
world, and one-fifth of its teeming men and women, to so act 
that no means of defence against aggression be neglected, and no 
opportunity for the advance of material prosperity lost. Refusal 
to accept, incapacity to appreciate the responsibility, means, 
sooner or later, loss of empire, : 

F, C. CONSTABLE, 

Karachi. 

Since the above was first writen, the Secretary of State for 


India has sanctioned the construction of a bridge over the 
Indus from Kotri. 























ArT. IV.—NOTES FROM THE CALCUTTA 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


N this paper I propose to give, for the benefit of the readers 

of the Calcutta Review, a short natural-history account of 

the various animals in the Calcutta Zoological Gardens which, 

during a visit I paid to the institution on Friday, the 26th 

July, 1895, appeared to me to be new to the collection and 
to have been exhibited therein for the first time. 

The most interesting, and, at the same time, one of the rarest 
deer * now exhibited in the gardens, is a fine young speci- 
men of the 7hameng, or Brow-antlered Deer (Cervus elaz). The 
most characteristic feature of this rare deer is that the base 
of the antlers is situated on the frontal region of the skull, 
as will be noticed in the young specimen exhibited at Alli- 
pore. This species was discovered in Manipur by Captain 
Eld, and hence its specific name e/dz. It is of moderate size. 
“ Hair very coarse, shaggy in winter, thick and long about the 
neck in stags. Tail short, skull elongate, frontal area very 
narrow ; premaxillaries much shorter than in Cervus duvancelt. 
Horns with an extremely long-curved brow-antler, joining the 
beam in such a manner that the two form one continuous curve 
at right angles to the pedicel. There are frequently small 
points on the upper surface of the brow-antler, and generally a 
prominent snag in the axil. The beam is unbranched for a 
considerable distance, generally more than half the length, 
and curved backwards, then outwards, and, lastly, forwards ; 
towards the end it bears a number of small points, from two or 
three to eight or ten, or possibly more.” The coloration of the 
inale assumes a dark-brown, almost black hue, during the cold 
weather; but the females are usually of a pale rufous fawn 
colour. The nether parts assume a white colour during the hot 
season, changing to pale brown in the cold weather. There 
is no caudal disk. The very young have spots; but, in the 
specimen exhibited in the garden, white spots are to be found 
on the hind-quarters, and two white dorsal stripes running 
parallel to the vertebral ridge. The colour of the animal now 





* While on the subject of rare species of deer, it will, perhaps, not be 
out of place to mention here, in passing, that another rare species of deer 
from America has recently been added to the collection of the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens, as will appear from the following announcement in 
the Calcutta Statesman of Friday, the 2nd August 1895 :—‘“‘ The latest 
addition to the Zoo is a rare deer, Cartacus punctulatus, from Guatemala. 
The deer was brought direct from Guatemala by Captain Doherr, of the 
S. S. Baroda, which arrived in port a few days ago, and was presented 
b y him to the gardens.” 
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being exhibited in the garden is a pale reddish brown, The 
species is distributed throughout the Manipur valley, and 
thence southwards through Burma and the Malayan Peninsula, 
and also as far eastwards as Cambodia and the island of 
Hainan, always in flat alluvial ground. The brow-antlered 
deer frequents marshy tracts of land, overgrown with grass 
and scrub, and is gregarious in its habits—roaming about 
in herds consisting of as many as ten to fifty or more indivi- 
duals. Sometimes larger herds are met with. During the 
hottest part of the day they enter shady forest glades for pro- 
tection from the heat, but, at other times, they are to be found 
browsing in the level meadow lands. In the tract of coun- 
try about the delta of the Irrawady and in Martaban they 
frequent plains, even during the hot weather, where no fresh 
water is to be found. Swampy tracts, overgrown with wild 
rice and other plants, are also another favourite habitat of this 
beautiful deer. Their food consists of wild rice and other 
plants. In captivity they will live upon any vegetable food that 
may be given to them, and the young specimen in the Alipore 
garden, which is very tame and docile, readily devoured bits 
of ripe plantain which I gave it—eating the peel and the 
pulp at once. The stags begin to shed their antlers in June 
in Manipur, and in September in Lower Burma. The breed- 
ing season has been observed in Burma to last from March 
till May—the does usually giving birth to one fawn in Octo- 
ber and November. The stags begin to get horns when 
they are two years old, and attain maturity in their seventh 
year, This deer pairs when it is about a year and a half old. 
The call of the doe frequently resembles a short barking grunt, 
but that of the stags is lower and more prolonged, and can 
frequently be heard during the rutting season. This animal 
is very rarely seen in captivity in menageries. The young 
specimen now exhibited at Alipore was procured from lurma 
at a cost of Rs. 400, and is, perhaps, now the only specimen 
living ia captivity in either India or Europe. A specimen of 
this deer was presented, in 1867, to the Gardens of the London 
Zoological Society, by A. Grote, Esq., F. Z. S., and was described 
at page 821 of the Proceedings of the Society for that year, and 
figured in plates 37 and 38 of volume seven of its 7ransac- 
tions. It was, perhaps, the only other specimen of this deer 
which ever lived in any collection. The specimen at Alipore is 
accommodated in a breezy, grassy paddock to the west of the 
compound of the Sonebursa House, which affords capital 
it i cs to the animal for giving free play to its natural 
abits. 

In the middle cage of the Wolf and Hyzna House, near the 
Burdwan House, is exhibited, for the first time, a fine specimen 
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of the Spotted Hyzna of Africa (Hyena crocuta). The 
Hyznas belong to the sub-family Hy@enid@, of the carnivora, 
and to one genus, Hyena, being allied to the Felide and the 
Viverride, on the one hand, and to the Canida@, on the other, 
But some naturalists have lately been placing the Spotted 
Hyzna of Africa under a distinct genus, Cvocuta, on account 
of its possessing “much smaller upper true molars with only 
one or two roots, less developed lower true molars, no mane, 
and some remarkable peculiarities about the female genital 
organs.” The remains of this species (#1. crocuta) have 
been found in caves near Karnul, Madras. The Spotted 
Hyena (H. crocuta)—a specimen of which is exhibited in 
the menagerie at Alipore—and its African congener, the 
Brown Hyzna (H. drunnea), pass the day-time in holes or 
burrows dug in the ground by the aid of their powerful fore- 
feet. After nightfall they usually emerge from their holes in 
search of food, which consists of the flesh of animals and all 
sorts of carrion. So great is their fondness for carrion that 
they are said even to commit depredations in graveyards in 
eastern countries—often digging out the freshly-buried corpses 
and making a meal of them. These hyznas have very power- 
ful jaws, and when they bite, they hold on obstinately, and it is 
with the greatest difficulty that they can be made to let go their 
hold. The call of the spotted Hyzena, when excited, is very 
similar to a weird, unearthly laugh, whence it is sometimes 
vulgarly called the Laughing Hyzna, The specimen in the 
Alipore garden is full grown and of a dirty white colour, Its 
shaggy coat is mottled all over with a number of circular spots 
of a blackish colour. On a rough comparison of the species 
with a specimen of the Striped Hyzna of India (H. striata), 
exhibited close by, one is struck by the apparent similarity 
between the two species in respect of size, features and colora- 
tion; the only distinctive mark being the spots in the African 
species and the stripes in the Indian one. The specimen of the 
Spotted Hyzna in the Calcutta Zoological Garden appears not 
to be shy in disposition, as, at the time when I saw it, it was 
quietly lying near the entrance to its den, and did not retire 
inside its sleeping apartment at the sight of us. It was ob- 


- tained in 1894-95, by exchange from Mr. Carl Hagenbeck, of 


Hamburgh. 

Then, coming to the Gubboy House, we find two novelties 
exhibited in the southern cages of this building. These are 
two African monkeys belonging to the genus Cercopithecus— 
one being the Green Monkey (Cercopithecus caliitrichus), and 
the other Sykes’s Monkey (C. albogularis). The former is 
a denizen of the forests of West Africa, and the latter has 
its habitat in the tangled jungles of East Africa. The Cerco- 
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pithect are long-tailed African monkeys, provided with cheek- 
pouches in which food can be temporarily stowed away, and 

ossessed of large posterior callosities and extremely long tails. 
The coats of many members of this genus are characterised 
by brilliant coloration, as in the Diana Monkey (C. diana) and 
Mona monkey (C. mona), of which two specimens are exhibited 
in the eastern wall-cage of this house—one of these latter being 
an adept in the trick of turning somersaults. There are at 
least twenty species of Cercopithect, all of which are very lively 
and active in their habits. A pair of Green Monkeys (C. 
callitrichus) were purchased as far back as 1890-91, of which 
one is living now in one of the southern wall-cages of this 
house. The appellation ‘‘ Green Monkey,” applied to this 
monkey, isa misnomer, as there is very little of green colour to be 
found on the coat of the specimen exhibited here. The animal 
here shown is tinged with a light yellowish hue, and in strong 
lights the coloration becomes more distinct. The specimen of 
Sykes’s monkey on exhibition here was presented to the Gar- 
dens by Dr. Drake-Brockmann of Mirzapore, N.-W. P.,and is a 
singularly fine animal. It is to be found in one of the move- 
able cages in the middle of the southern side of this house. 
The peculiar characteristics of this species of Cercopithecus, as can 
be judged from the example here exhibited, are that its colora- 
tion is uniform iron grey on the. upper side ; raised ridges 
commencing from the cheek, and a ruff formed by its long silky 
fur all round the forehead. Both the green and the Sykes’s 
monkeys on show here very much appreciated the bits of 
plantain which we gave them. 

Then, coming to the Dumraon House, we find, exhibited in 
the north-western cage of this building, a fine specimen of the 
Grey Gibbon of Borneo (AH ylobates mulleri). The Gibbons 
(Hylobates) are far less anthropoid in every way than the Orangs 
and the Chimpanzees, and are characterised by a remarkable 
variability in the coloration of the skin. The Gibbons have their 
habitat in Sumatra and Borneo, and as far northwards as 
Burmah and Assam. The specimen here on show is of a 
uniform grey colour, and appears to be taciturn in its habits, for 
it does not utter that pecdliar cry, “ hoocko,” “ hoocko,” which 
characterises its congener, the Hoolock (#7. hoolock). It readily 
devoured bits of plantain which we gave it—-gulping peel and 
pulp at once. The Zoological Society of London had also 
obtained a specimen of this rare anthropoid ape as lately as 
April, 1893. 

In a south wall-cage, in the middle of the Dumraon House, 
are exhibited a pair of that peculiar monkey—the Black Ape 
(Cynopithecus niger), peculiar to the fauna of the island of 
Celebes in the Indian Archipelago, They are small-sized 
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monkeys of a uniform black colour, and are very lively and 
active in their habits. Nothing could be more comical than 
the suppliant. attitude of one of these animals when asking for 
more bits of plantain. 

Then, coming to the Ezra House, we find two magnificent 
specimens of Burchell’s Zebra (Eguus burchellt, var, Chapmanit) 
from Africa. These animals have been recently imported— 
having been obtained by exchange, in 1893-94, from Mr. Car] 
Hagenbeck, of Hamburgh. There are three well-known species 
of striped wild asses, vulgarly called Zebras, namely, the 
Black and White, or true Zebra, which is becoming nearly 
extinct and inhabits only mountainous parts; the Black 
and Yellow, or Burchell’s Zebra, which is characterised by the 
different arrangements of the stripes on the body and which 
inhabits the plains, and the Quagga. The three specimens 
exhibited in this garden belong to the second species. 

Coming to the Birds of Prey House, which isa little way off, 
to the south of the Dumraon House, we find, in the south- 
western cage of the building, a full-grown example of the Im- 
perial Eagle (Aguzla itmpertalis) of Europe. It was obtained 
by exchange from Carl Hagenbeck, of Hamburgh, in 1893-94. 
It is a magnificent bird and is characterised by its tarsi being of 
a beautiful golden yellow color. Its power of flight and of 
muscle can be best judged from its enormous size ; and the 
length of its claws and beak give one an idea how formidable 
and rapacious a bird it is. This bird is to be found all over Europe 
and Asia. The specimen exhibited in the Alipore Gardens 
utters, when excited, a peculiar call, something like caw caw, 
whenever a human being approaches its cage. Its nearest 
congeners are the Golden Eagle (A chrysetus, of Europe and 
North America, and the Tawny Eagle (A ne@viotdes) of Africa. 

Coming to the Surnomoyi House, we find, in the north- 
eastern compartment of the building, a number of specimens of 
the Seesee Partridge (Ammoperdix bonham) from Quetta in 
Beluchistan. These are brown coloured birds, about the size of 
other partridges, and I could not discover any other peculiarity 
about them. This species is distributed all over Western Asia, 
and its nearest congener is the Hey’s Partridge (Ammoperdix 
heyt}, which has its habitat in Arabia. Both of these species 
have been exhibited in the London Zoological Gardens, and the 
specimens of the Seesee, or Bonham’s Partridge, which were 
exhibited in 1867, in the Regent’s Park Menagerie, are described 
as having been from the Punjab, 

In a moveable cage to the south-east of the Surnomoyi House 
is exhibited a specimen of the Crimson-Winged Parrot of 
Australia (Ptistes erythropterus). The conspicuous feature of 
this bird, from which it derives its specific name, erythropterus, 
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or red-winged, is the possession of a large crimson-coloured patch 
in the centre of each wing. This bird appears not to have been 
exhibited in the English Zoological Gardens. 

To the east of one of the central compartments of the 
Surnomoyi House is to be found hanging a small cage which 
contains a specimen of that beautiful bird—the Common 
Hangnest (/eterus vulgaris) of South America. This bird 
was obtained by exchange in 1893-94. It very much 
resembles an Indian oriole, and is characterised by being of a 
beautiful golden yellow colour, and having black patches on the 
head, wings and breast. This bird derives its common appella- 
tion from the fact of its usually building, its hanging nests on 
the forked branches of trees in the South American forests and 
glades. There are seven species known to naturalists, of which 
the Baltimore oriole (/¢terus baltimore) is the best known, 

In a moveable cage situated in the south-western corner of 
the Surnomoyi House are to be seen several examples of the 
Orange-bellied Chloropsis (Chloropsts hardwicki.) This bird 
may be described as follows :—‘‘ The upper plumage green, 
washed with fulvous yellow on the head ; lores, the feathers 
under the eye, the ear-coverts, chin, throat, and upper breast 
black ; a broad moustachial streak, reaching to the end of the ear 
coverts, cobalt ; remainder of the under plumage orange-browr 
washed with green on the flanks ; tail dull purple, the inner 
webs blacker ; lesser wing-coverts verdigris-blue ; remaining 
coverts and the primaries black, edged with purple ; secondaries 
brown on the inner, and green on the outer webs ; tertiaries 
and inner greater coverts entirely green ; bill black ;.irides 
brown or dark brown ; feet plumbeous ; claws dusky or black.” 
The coloration_of the males differs from that of the females ; 
and the fledgelings assume at first a uniform green colour. 
Traces of orange colour soon appear on the abdominal region ; 
and the moustachial streak and the wing-patches are barely 
indicated. This bird frequents the Himalayas, from Mussoorie 
to Assam, often ascending to an altitude of 5,000 or 6,000 feet ; 
the Khasia Hills and Manipur, extending eastwards to Tenas- 
serim and the Karen country. 

We must now retrace our steps to the Reptile House. Turn- 
ing to the left and proceeding a little to the south, we find in one 
of the smaller cages on the eastern platform of the house ex- 
amples of the Burrowing Frog (Cacopus globulosus ) from Midna- 
pore. The members of the genus, Cacopus, are all burrowing in 
their habits and feed chiefly on ants. There are only two 
species of this genus known, the other being the Cacopus 

systoma. The specimens of C. globulosus exhibited in the 
Reptile House cannot be generally seen, as they burrow into the 
earth provided in their cages and lie embedded therein. I tried 
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to make them emerge from their clayey haunts, but did not 
succeed. This frog is usually three inches in length, and is of a 
uniform brown colour, or sometimes spotted with darker. It 
belongs to the family Eugystomatidae, of which the members 
resemble the true Frogs in the structure of the shoulder-girdle, 
but, like the Toads, have toothless jaws. Some are aquatic 
in their habits, while the rest, like the toad-like Cacopus, are 
burrowers. 

In the wall-cage next to the south-eastern corner cage of 
this house is exhibited an example of the Purple-vented Snake 
(Xenochrophis cerasogaster). This specimen is labelled as being 
from Bengal, although its habitat is said to be Assam and the 
Khasia Hills, extending as far eastwards as the Malay Penin- 
sula. The upper surface of this snake is of a brown colour, some- 
times ocellated with darker spots, and marked with a more or less 
distinct paler dorso-lateral band; the nether parts being of 
a cherry-red to purplish black colour, with a yellow band on each 
side, extending all the way from the lips to the tip of the tail. 
There is only one species of this genus known to naturalists, 
This snake has a very repulsive aspect, and is said to possess 
very fierce and pugnacious habits. It is usually 2 feet 5°5 inches 
in length, 

In the western wall-cage, next to the south-western corner 
cage of this house, is to be seen an example of the Side-striped 
Snake (Coluber radiatus) of India. The upper surface of this 
snake is of a yellowish brown colour, with one or two black 
bands on each side of the anterior half of the back, the lower 
band usually broken up; a black line across the occiput; 
three black lines radiate from the eye; and the nether parts 
are of a uniform yellow colour, The habitat of this snake is 
said to’ be the Eastern Himalayas, Assam, Burma, Cochin 
China, the Malayan Peninsula, Java and Sumatra. It is said 
to be of arboreal habits, and very fierce in disposition, and 
feeds chiefly on small mammals and birds. The specimen 
exhibited in this house is fond of lying coiled under the sods 
of grass provided in its cage. This snake usually attains toa 
length of five feet. Both this snake and the preceding one 
belong to the family Colubridae, which includes a very large 
number of deadly venomous snakes, such as the cobras, 
kraits and sea-snakes, as also a considerable number of 
innocuous species, which, though probably harmless to man, 
are perhaps capable of inflicting a bite hurtful to small birds 
and mammals. 

In the northern wall-cage, next to the north-western corner 
cage of this house, is exhibited a single specimen of the Horrid 
Rattlesnake (Crotalus horridus) from America. This specimen 
was obtained by exchange in 1893-94, and is the first example 
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of the species ever exhibited in India. The specimen on show 
here is about a cubit-and-a-half in length ; of a yellowish brown 
colour, mottled with darker spots, and having some rattles at the 
tip of its tail, This species is said to be very fierce in its habits. 
Specimens of the common Rattlesnake (C. durissus) have been 
exhibited in this garden before. 

In a wall-cage close by is exhibited a specimen of the Reti- 
culated Python (Python reticulatus) from the Malayan Penin- 
sula. This species is smaller in thickness and dimensions than 
the Python molurus, and sometimes reaches a length of 30 feet. 
"The upper surface is coloured light yellowish, or brown, blotched 
with large circular or rhomboidal patches of a blackish colour ; 
a median black line runs along the head ; the under parts being 
of a yellowish colour, with small brown coloured spots on the 
sides. This snake lives on trees near the water in forests of 
Burma, the Nicobars, the Malayan Peninsula and Archipelago. 
The example here shown has preserved its natural arboreal 
habits, even in captivity, as we found it lying coiled round the 
dead tree-trunk provided in its cage, 

Then, proceeding onwards and coming to the northern half of 
the eastern platform of this house, we find, in a small moveable 
glass cage, two specimens of the Spotted Lizard (Madbuza macu- 
laria), These are very small lizards, about 6 inches in length, 
having their upper parts of a brown or olive-brown colour, and the 
sides darker, usually ocellated with white black-edged spots. The 
back of this diminutive lacertilian, is uniform or black-spotted, 
or with one or two black longitudinal lines, or sometimes with 
two light lateral lines on each side, well defined only on the 
neck, The under parts are coloured yellowish. This species is 
to be found all over India, and is essentially a ground-loving 
form, often found under rocks, or burrowing under old buildings, 
and feeds on insects, In captivity, however, they seem to 
thrive well on the common green grasshoppers, for I found in 
their cage several of these insects given for food to these lizards. 
This species is said to be oviparous. The specimens shown 
here were acquired by purchase. 

Then, leaving the Reptile House and proceeding eastwards, 
and then turning to the south, we come to the Sonebursa House, 
in the compound of which:are to be found one or two specimens 
of the Grooved Tortoise—(TZestudo sulcata) from Tropical 
Africa, which have recently been acquired by presentation. 
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The following is a synoptical list of the mammals, birds 





reptiles and batrachians described in this paper :— 


I. 


I CLASS MAMMALIA. 
ORDER PRIMATES. FAMILY SIMIIDAE, 
GENUS HYLOBATES. 
Hylobates mullerii, (/artin). 
Hab. Borneo. 
FAMILY CERCOPITHECIDAE. 
GENUS CYNOPITHECUS. 
Cynopithecus niger (Desm). 
Hab. Celebes. 
GENUS CERCOPITHECUS. 
Cercopithecus callitrichus (Js Geoffr). 
Hab, West Africa. 


Cercopithecus albogularis (“ yhes). 
Hab. East Africa. 


ORDER CARNIVORA. FAMILY HYAENIDAE. 
GENUS HYAENA, 


Hyaena crocuta (Z£rz/). 
Hab. South Africa. 


ORDER UNGULATA. FAMILY EQUIDAE. 
GENUS EQUUS, 


Equus burcheili (Gray). var. Chapmani. 
Hab. South Africa. 
FAMILY CERVIDAE. 
GENUS CERVUS. 
Cervus eldi (4/’C/e/land). 
Hab. British Bu:mah. 
GENUS CARIACUS. 
Cariacus punctulatus, 
Hab, Guatemala. 
II. CLASS AVES. 
ORDER PASSERES. FAMILY ICTERIDAE. 
GENUS ICTERUS. 


Icterus vulgaris (Daud). 
Hab, South America. 


FAMILY CRATEROPODIDAE. SUB FAMILY LIOTRICHINAE. 


GENUS CHLOROPSIS. 


Chloropsis hardwickii (Jard. and Selby). 
Hab. The Himalayas. 
ORDER PSITTACI. FAMILY PSITTACIDAK. 
SUB-FAMILY PLATYCERCINAE. 


GENUS PTISTES. 


Ptistes erythropterus. 
Hab, Australia. 














ORDER ACCIPITRES. FAMILY FALCONIDAE 
SUB-FAMILY BUTEONINAE, 


GENUS AQUILA. 
1. Aquila imperialis (Bechs?). 
Hab. Europe. 


ORDER GALLINAE. 
FAMILY PHASIANIDAEF, 
SUB-FAMILY CACCABININAF, 


GENUS AMMOPERDIX. 


1. Ammoperdix bonhami (Fraser). 
Hab. Beluchistan (Quetta). 





IJI. CLASS REPTILIA. 
ORDER TESTUDINATA. FAMILY TESTUDINIDAE. 
GENUS TESTUDO. 


1. Testudo sulcata (Miller). 
Hab, Tropical Africa. 


ORDER SQUAMATA, SUB-ORDER LACERTILIA. 
FAMILY SCINCIDAE. 


GENUS MABUIA. 


1, Mabuia macularia (Bouleng). 
Hab, Peninsular India, 


SUB-ORDER OPHIDIA. FAMILY COLUBRIDAE, 
SUB-FAMILY COLUBRINAE. 


GENUS XENOCHROPHIS. 


1. Xenochrophis cerasogaster (Ginzh). 
Hab. Bengal. 


GENUS COLUBER. 


1. Coluber radiatus (Sch/eg.). 
Hab. Eastern Himalayas, Assam. 


FAMILY BOIDAE.--- SUB-FAMILY PYTHONINAE, 


Python reticulatus (Scheid). 
Hab. Malayan Peninsula, 


FAMILY CROTALIDAE. 
GENUS CROTALUS. 


Crotalus horridus (Zzum), 
Hab. America. 





IV. CLASS BATRACHIA. 

ORDER ECAUDATA, FAMILY ENGYSTOMATIDAE. 
GENUS CACOPUS. 

I, Cacopus globulosus (Giin¢h). 

Hab. Bengal (Midnapore). 


SARAT CHANDRA MITRA. 
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ArT. V.—THE CIVIL LAW OF ITALY. 
SOURCES AND ATTRIBUTES OF LAWS. 


HE written law consists of the statutes, regulations, royal 

and ministerial decrees, and instructions and circulars, 

and the unwritten law of custom and usage. Statutes of the 

Legislature (that is, the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies) 

are finally sanctioned and promulgated by the king. The 

sanction completes the law, promulgation puts it in force, and 
publication renders it obligatory. 

Publication consists in the insertion of the law in the Official 
Collection of Laws and Decrees, and in an intimation of such inser- 
tion in the Official Gazetté of the State. Although it is obligatory 
on Communes to subscribe to the Official Collection (Raccolta), 
yet in the case of the Civil and Commercial Codes, and the 
recent Penal Code, their importance was recognized to be such, 
that a copy was sent to every Commune inthe kingdom, to be 
open to public inspection for a certain time in the Municipal 


Hall. 
IGNORANCE OF THE LAW. 


It is the duty of citizens to know the law, and from the day 
it comes into force, ignorance of it cannot be pleaded. But in 
this connection it is necessary to distinguish between laws 
which solely relate to private interests and those which concern 
public order and morality. In the case of the latter, ignorance 
of the law is never admitted, but as regards the former it is 
admitted in some rare cases as a mitigation, particularly with 
a view to avoid a loss. For instance, an act contrary to law, 
but done in good faith, can sometimes produce the effects of 
a legal act ; * one can get back what is paid by mistake ; fa 
consent given through mistake or ignorance ofa right can in- 
validate the act, when the mistake has been its sole or prin- 
cipal cause,t except when it is specially provided to the con- 
trary.§ 

In order to give the public time to get to know its provisions, 
a new law, as a rule, takes effect only from the fifteenth day 
after its publication, unless otherwise provided. Sometimes the 
Legislature fixes a longer or shorter term, according to the 
nature and extent of the law. Thus the law abolishing im- 
prisoument for debt came into force on the day following its 





* The Italian Civil Code, Art. 116, 
t Id. Art. 1146. 

} Id. Art. 1109. 

§ Id. Arts. 1360 and 1772. 
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publication, whereas a longer time is allowed in the case of the 
Codes, Sometimes the law delegates to the Government the 
power of fixing the date on which a law shall come. into force. 
This is done when the technical nature of the law or the diffi- 
culty of applying it points to the advisability of leaving the 
matter in the hands of the Executive Government. 


DURATION OF LAWS. 


A law remains in force until it is repealed, in whole (adroga- 
gione) .or in part (derogazione), by another law. The cessation 
or alteration of the circumstances which gave rise to the law 
does not make it cease to have effect. Hence it would be futile 
for the tax-payer to allege the actual state of peace in order to 
escape payment of the additional tenth levied for war. Repeal 
may be express or implied. If the new law regulates the whole 
subject matter dealt with in the old law, the whole of the old 
law is presumed to be repealed.* | eu 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF REGULATIONS. 


Regulations are made by the executive authority, and are of 
two kinds. Some have the force of law, and are therefore 
called Zegislative decrees ; others are subordinate to the law, and 
are binding only so far as they are in conformity with the law. 
The latter are called regulateng decrees (decrett regolamentart). 

Legislative decrees are in their turn divided into two classes :— 

(2) Those made by Government in cases of urgency in ‘the 
interval between Parliamentary sessions, and which must be 
presented to Parliament to be approved in the same way as 
laws ;f 

(6) Those made in virtue of the special powers conferred 
by Parliament on the exécutive authority. Instances of these 
are very numerous. The law itself confers on some adminis- 
trative authority the power of making rules to give effect_ to 
the law. Such are the regulations regarding the security of 
theatres made by Questors or Prefects, the communal regula- 
tions of health, police, &c. The Civil Code is supplemented in 
many matters by such regulations or rules.} : ; 

The regulating decrees are those which the Government 
makes for the application of the law, and are ordinarily the 
natural and necessary development of the law, to which they 
are to give effect. The law which emanates from the legisla- 





* Ruling of the Court of Cassation of Turin, 19th January, 1881. | y 
+ There is an important decision of the Court of Cassation in Rome 
that the judicial authority cannot deny the force of law to an ordinance: gf 
urgency, even though for a very long time it may not have been presented 
‘to Parliament for its conversion into law. Ruling of 17th November 3888, 
ft See Arts. 447, 534, 535) 537) 544s 559. 572-575) 579, 580, 582, $88, 
591 and 6or. ; vo Sememal& 
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tive power merely formulates general principles, while the 
Government frames rules for their practical application, being 
obliged to think out particular cases and give necessary in- 
structions to subordinate authorities.* 

Such delegation of legislative power is the necessary out. 
come and consequence of the multifarious needs, minute re- 
quirements, and ever-increasing complexity of modern life and 
civilization. The Legislature lays down principles, not having 
the necessary time or experience for working out details. 


OBLIGATORY FORCE OF SUCH REGULATIONS OR RULES, 


Officers of the administration, who have to put the law in 
force, are absolutely bound by these regulations, which, how- 
ever, are only obligatory on the general public in so far as 
they are in conformity with the law which gives the power to 
frame them. 

ROYAL DECREES. 

Royal decrees must not be confounded with either legislative 
decrees or regulating decrees. Royal decrees provide for special 
cases and particular persons. For instance, they sanction 
general regulations, recognize judicial persons, concede citi- 
zenship, sanction the acquisition of land in the public interests, 
appoint certain classes of officers, &c. Mintstertal decrees deal 
with the appointment, promotion, and transfer of public 
officials, the confirmation of contracts in favour of the State, 
the appointment of certain classes of officials, and so on. 

The administration is directed by means of muntsterial in- 
structions and circulars, the former being intended to clear up 
numerous doubtful points in the application of the law, and the 
latter providing rules for any specific case. They are binding 
on public officials, but as regards private persons, they are 
merely directory and not imperative.t 


CUSTOM. 


Custom is an unwritten rule, especially produced by local 
needs, constantly and generally observed by the tacit consent 
of citizens. Customs always exercise a great influence on the 
positive law of all countries. In Roman law they were ‘put on 
an equality with the law itself, which they could even modify. 





* The law of the 24th August, 1877, relating to the tax on moveable 
property, consists of 73 articles, while the corresponding regulation contains 
123. The Postal Law of the 12th June 1889 has 27 articles only, while the 
regulation under it has 256. Similar instances are common in Indian 
legislation, an Act often consisting of a few sections, mentioning the matters 
in which power is delegated to the Executive Government, the Board of 
Revenue, etc., to frame rules, which have the force of law. 

t Decision of the Court of Appeal of Modena, 11th August, 1882. 
Monitore dei Tribunali, 1882, p. 812. 
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In the Middle Ages they lay the foundations of Commercial 
law, and the collection of customs in the two celebrated French 
ordinances of 1673 and 1681 still form the principal basis of 
modern Codes of Commerce. 

As regards the influence of custom on the law of Italy, it is 
necessary to draw a rigid line between penal law and civil and 
commercial law. Customs are excluded from penal law,* 
whether as qualifying the offence or in the determination of 

unishment. In civil law, custom is applied in certain matters 

_ not regulated by the Code, but, as regards subjects dealt with 

in the Code, it is applied only in those few cases in which the 

law expressly refers to or saves it.t Where the civil law 
does not refer to it, custom cannot be taken into consideration. 

In commercial matters, on the other hand, customs have 
still a very great importance, being in the regular way a source 
of the law. 

Customs may be local or confined to a particular place, city, 
or locality, or they may be general, that is, in force throughout 
a whole country. They may also be special, or peculiar to 
certain branches of commerce. Saving certain exceptions, 
local and special customs prevail over general customs,f 

The Civil Law is divided into the following branches :— 

I.—The Law of Persons, 
I1.—Things and the rights which relate to them. 
IlI.—The Law of Obligations, 
IV,—The Law of the Family. 


* There is a certain day in the year in parts of Bengal, on which it is 
customary and supposed to be no offence to steal. In some districts it is 
customary, or at any rate-the right-is claimed, to fish once a year in the 
private waters of the zerindar. The arguments ad zuconvenienti show it to 
be impracticable and dangerous for criminal courtsto recognize such cus- 
toms. It is customary in the N.-W. Provinces to sing extremely disgusting 
and indecent songs at the time of the H/o/: festival ; but persons doing so 
are punished, if complained against, though a good deal of rough joking and 
horse-play are allowed at that-season, which would not be allowed at 
any other time. In 1776 a farmer charged gleaners before a Justice 
with felony, and the Justice imprisoned them. Lord Mansfield, C. J. 
ruled that the Justice had acted rightly. In 1788, the point was raised 
in the form of demurrer to a pleawin action of trespass, the defence being, 
that the defendant was a poor person and inhabitant of the parish, and 
that he entered the plaintiff's field to glean. A majority of three judges 
to one repudiated~the law of Moses, treating the Mosaic precept as 
addressed only to the conscience, and decided that such a right as that 
of yleaning was too uncertain to be acted on; was inconsistent with 
the nature of property, which implies an exclusive enjoyment, and that 
the arguments @d inconvenient? showed it to be impracticable to enforce 
such a custom. The Calcutta High Court seems to have lost sight of the 
Principle of the exclusion of customs from penal law. 

Tt These cases are principally servitudes, contracts in kind, contracts of 
Sale, emphytensis, hiring and metayer tenancies. 
t Art. 1, Cod. Comm. 
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THE CIviL CODE. 


The Roman law was the general Jaw of almost the whole 
of Europe, and modern Civil Codes were based on it. The 
best were the Austrian and French Codes. The latter was, 
at the beginning of the second century, extended with the 
French dominion to Italy and served as a model for the Codes 
of the two Sicilies (1819), cf Parma (1820), of the Code of 
Albert (1837), of the Code for the Extended States (1851), 
and lastly for the Italian Civil Code of the 26th June 1865, 
which came into force on the Ist January 1866 in all the pro- 
vinces of Italy except Rome, Venice, and part of Mantua, to 
which it was subsequently extended in 1871. Before the 
promulgation of the new Code, there had been three different 
systems of law in Italy (1) that of the Code of Napoleon, 
reproduced more or less in its entirety in the Codes of Albert, 
the Extended States, Naples and Parma; (2) that of the Austrian 
Code which flourished in the Provinces of Lombardy and 
Venice ; and (3) that of the Roman Common Law which ob- 
tained in Tuscany and the Pontifical Kingdom. 

The law for the application (attuazione) of the Civil Code 
is No, 2606 of the 30th November 1865. 


I—THE LAW OF PERSONS, 


A person is a being capable of exercising a right. The 
person may be a single individual, or an artificial person. The 
latter is known as a juridical person or corporate body. ~ 

Causes which modify or restrict the exercise of a vight.—Such 
causes are citizenship, domicile, absence, relationship, marriage, 
age, physical and especially intellectual infirmities, bankruptcy, 
certain criminal punishments, and death. 

In past times religion, profession, moral conduct and sex 
had a certain influence on the exercise of private rights, where- 
as now they have little or none. The exercise of civil rights 
depends on the liberty of men. Guardianship* is an excep- 
tion, as it needs honesty and the public confidence. As to sex, 
the law of the 9th December 1877 removed the disability of 
women to give testimony in public and private acts. Some 
traces,f however, remain of the ancient diversity of treatment, 
and the early development of a woman puts her in some cases 
in a better position than the man. 

Sex and morality still exercise a considerable influence on 
political rights, which are generally denied to women,j those 
who have been insolvents, and convicted persons.§ 





* Cod, Civ. Art, 269. t~ Cod. Civ. 269. 
t Cod. Civ. 55, 63. The Italian and Belgian law does not permit the woman 


‘to exercise the profession of advocate. The law regarding public charitable insti- 
tutions declares her capable of being a member of the charitable committees, only 
making such capacity subject to certain conditions if she be married. Law of 17th 
July 1890, Art, 12, 


§ Electorate Law of 22nd January 1882, Art. 86; Communal and Provincial 
Law of roth February 1889, Art. 30. 
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CITIZENSHIP. 


Contrary to the principle of the Roman law, which recog- 
nized only in the citizen the full capacity for the exercise of 
rights, the modern Italian law permits foreigners to enjoy 
civil, but not political rights. As regards the exercise of 
private rights, foreigners are on the same footing as citizens," 

Citizenship is acquired by birth, declaration, naturalization, 
and, as regards a woman, by marriage also. Where both 
_ parents are unknown, the son born in the kingdom is a citizen. 

The right of acquiring citizenship by declaration is allowed 
to the sons, born in a foreign country, of those who have lost 
their Italian citizenship, and to the sons, born within the realm 
of foreigners who have not had any fixed domicile for a period 
of ten years, As to naturalization foreigners may become 
naturalized by law or by Royal decree ;f but the latter mode 
of naturalization does not confer the right to vote at political 
elections. An alien woman becomes an Italian by marrying 
an Italian, and retains her citizenship even after becoming a 
widow. 

Citizenship is lost by renunciation, which may be express or 
implied. It is implied when a different nationality is acquired, 
or when, without the permission of the Italian Government, 
civil or military service is accepted under a foreign govern- 
ment.t Citizenship may also be lost by cession of territory to 
a foreign power, and (for a woman) by marrying a foreigner, 


DoMICILBE, 


Domicile is civil or political, A person's civil domicile {s 
in the place where he has his principal business and interests, 
though he resides elsewhere, For certain purposes a domicile 
may be chosen by a written document and is then called elec- 
tive.§ The political domicile is presumed to be in the same 
place as the civil domicile; and, once established, it can be 
changed only by a written declaration subscribed before the 
Sindac of the Commune to which the declarant has transferred 
his civil domicile and residence. 

The Court may declare a man’s “ absence” at the instance ~ 
of his presumptive heirs, when he has not been heard of for 
three years continuously, and he has left no agent; when he 
has an agent, the period of continuous absence must be six 
years. Possession of the property may be given to the heirs 
on their furnishing security, But this is only partial and 
temporary possession. Absolute enjoyment of the property is 
allowed only after 30 years of such possession, or on the 
expiry of 100 years from the death of the absent person, pro- 
vided always that he has not been heard of for at least three 





“Cod. Civ.3 ¢ Cod. Civ. 10,  $Cod.Civ.in — § Ood, Civ. 19. 
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years.* If the absent person returns after temporary pos. 
session has been given, he has a right to the restoration of 
his property, and even to a portion of the usufruct, if those in 
possession are not his ascendants or descendants in a direct 
line, or his wife. If he returns after definitive possession has 
been given, he can get back his property only in the state in 
which it is at the time. 


RELATIONSHIP BY BLOOD OR MARRIAGE. 


The Code defines the different kinds of relationship, and 
the results produced by them, such as the right of succession, 
the patria potestas, impediments to marriage, right to mainte- 
nance, and so on. 

AGE. 


All citizens are either minors, emancipated, or majors, A 
minor is a person under 21, as in France, Belgium, England, 
the United States of America, Greece and Russia.t The 
minor is emancipated, if freed from the authority of father or 
guardian before his 21st year. The major enjoys full civil 
capacity, and political rights. Capacity in other respects, too, 
depends on age. Children under nine cannot commit an offence ; 
between nine and fourteen, they are punishable only if they 
have acted with sufficient discernment ; from fourteen to twenty- 
one, age is regarded as a mitigating circumstance A male 
cannot contract marriage before 18, or a female before 15, 
but in exceptional cases the age is lowered to 14 and 12 res- 
pectively.§ 

Some other results of age worthy of mention are that, at ro 
years of age, the minor hasa right to a voice in the family 
council regarding his own education ; at 14 he may give 
evidence in civil cases; || at 16 he has a right to be heard in 
the family council in all matters, and to carry arms; at 18 
he may be adopted and emancipated, and may make a will; 
at 25 he is released from the obligation of getting his parents’ 
consent to his marriage, and may be a juror, arbitrator, prztor 
or judge ;** at 30 he may bea Deputy, and at 40 a Senator; 
at 50 he may adopt; and at 65 he becomes exempt from guar- 


dianship or serving on a jury.tt 





® Cod. Civ. 26, 28, 36. 
+ In Turkey minority ceases with puberty, in Switzerland at 20, in Holland at 


23, in Austria and Denmark at 24, in Norway, Spain and Portugal at 25. 
Cod, Pen. 54, 55. 
§ Cod. Civ. 55, 68. 
|} Cod, Civ. 278; Cod. Proc. Civ. 236. 
{] Cod. Civ, 251, Art. 17 of Law of Public Security, 
®® Cod. Civ. 63. 
++ Cod, Civ. 202, 273. 
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I NFIRMITIES. 


Physical maladies can sometimes be a ground for some 
exception to the ordinary rule, but they are generally not 
considered in the law. On the other hand, intellectual infir- 
mities have a considerable influence.* In the penal law, too, 
deaf-mutism and infirmity of mind are causes which exclude 
or diminish criminal liability.f 

CRIMINAL CONVICTIONS, 


Certain convictions carry with them a perpetual or tem- 
_ porary prohibition to hold any public office, and such prohibition 
entails the deprivation of political rights, academic degrees, 
ecclesiastical benefices, &c.t Other convictions entail a state 
of legal disability, and deprive one of the right to make a will. 


BANKRUPTCY. 


Bankruptcy deprives the bankrupt of the administration of 
his property; and, as long as the bankruptcy lasts, he cannot 
hold any judicial office or exercise political rights. 

Orders of interdiction or disability, or the revocation of 
either, must be communicated for publication to all Courts in 
the kingdom.§ 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


Life is the beginning, and death the end, of the rights of 
an individual. The existence of a person can be proved in 
any way, but death as a rule can be proved only by the 
registers of civil status which the Sindac of every Commune 
has to keep. Births must be registered within five days, and, 
as a rule, the newly-born child must be produced. Information 
of marriages must be given immediately after their celebration, 
and of death before the body is buried. || 


JURIDICAL PERSONS. 


Juridical persons are the result of the association of a num- 
ber of individuals for some specific purpose, or of an agregation 
of property bequeathed for some fixed object of public utility. 
The former are called corporations, the latter endowments, 
Instances of corporations are Provinces, Communes, and agri- 
cultural societies, while instances of endowments are hospitals, 
orphanages, legacies for schools, &c. 

Juridical persons are spoken of in Italian law as moral 





* Cod, Civ. 324, 326, 339, 340. 

tT Cod, Pen. 45) 46, 47, 57) 5% 

t Cod. Pen. 20, 31. 

§ Cod. Proc, Civ. 846. 

| Cod. Civ. 371, 94, 385, 390, 392. In India a law requiring information to 
be given before a body is burnt, is much called for. The burning of the body 
destroys the only or the best evidence available in cases of suspected murder, 
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bodies,* They generally require authority for matters of 
importance, such as alienation or acquisition of property, or 
suing in the Courts.- Such authority is generally given 
by the Provincial Administrative Committee, but for the 
acquisition of immoveable property, it must be given by 
Government, public charities, however, constituting an ex- 
ception, The authority which has conferred personality on a’ 
corporate body, may take it away, when it fails in its object, or 
no longer-answers to the conception of a public purpose, 
Such deprivation is pronounced sometimes by the law, as in the 
case of religious corporations, sometimes by the Courts, some- 
times by the executive power. Trading companies do not. 
present that character of permanence and perpetuity peculiar, 
to moral bodies ; still they are written of as corporate bodies, 
moral bodies, and juridical persons, 


JURIDICAL AND PHYSICAL PERSONS. 


Juridical resemble physical persons as regards material 
interests, They can incur obligations, can sue and be sued, 
and have a domicile. But they cannot, like physical persons, 
freely dispose of their property, as their rights have reference 
rather to enjoyment than to disposal. Juridical persons have 
no existence in the eyes of the penal law, and even as regards 
the civil law, they are not capable of those rights which 
suppose an individual life, as the rights of the family, the 
capacity to make a will, &c. Hence, on their suppression, 
their property devolves on their State, like any other intestate 
property.{ Finally, with the exception of the right of petition 
accorded to certain Corporations, they are considered incapable 
of political rights—contrary to the practice in some countries, 
such as England, Russia, and Spain. 3 


CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS. 


Civil rights are of a purely private character, and concern 
the family and property, as the right to contract marriage, to 
make a will, to succeed, to trade; whereas political rights 
consist of the capacity to participate in the government of 
public affairs, as the right to elect or be elected. Civil rights 
belong to all men without regard to their nationality ; while 
political rights, which give a share of the sovereignty, which’ 
is exclusive and independent for each nation, appertain only 
to those who belong to such nation by the ties of citizenship. 

It should be noted that political constitutions in general, 
and the Italian constitution in a marked degree, are far more 
careful in granting political than civil rights, requiring a greater 
guarantee of capacity in the former case. ‘This iis only natural, 





* Cod. Civ. 2,433. t Id. 434, 932. t Cod. Civ. 758. 
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as the abuse of a civil right damages an individual only, while 
the misuse of political rights injures society as a whole. As, 
however, all citizens cannot be subjected to an examination 
to ascertain whether they have the necessary capacity, recourse 
is had to presumptions arising from three facts: the comple- 
tion of a certain course of study, the exercise of a liberal pro- 
fession or public function, or a certain amount of property. 


1l1.—THINGS AND THE RIGHTS WHICH 
RELATE TO THEM. 


The capacity of things for becoming the subject of rights 
springs from the possibility of their being appropriated, or 
forming the subject of exclusive possession. Such things are 
called property, as distinguished from things which are com- 
mon to all, as air, light, the sea.* Things are immoveable or 


moveable, 
DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN MOVEABLES AND IMMOVEABLES, 


(1) Immoveable property is subject to the law of the place 
where it is situate, while moveable property is general- 
ly subject to the law of the nation to which its owner 
belongs. 

(2) The sale of immoveables is always an act of extra- 
ordinary authority, and permitted only to those who 
have the full control over their property, while this is 
not always required for the sale of moveables,+ 

(3) Agreements relating to immoveable property must 
generally be in writing, under pain of nullity, while 
as regards moveables, writing is not required unless 
the value exceeds 500 lira, and even so the rule is not 
imposed under pain of. nullity.{ 

(4) The possession of moveables produces in favour of the 
bond fide possessor the same effect as title, that is 
it raises in his favour the presumption of property, 
but this is not so in the case of immoveable property g 

(5) Immoveables are the subject of hypothec and mort- 
gage, moveables of pledge ;|| immoveables are the 
subject of pradial as well as personal servitudes, while 
moveables are the subject of the latter only ; immove- 
ables are acquired by prescription, moveables by the 
sole act.of possession. Property is distinguished into 
the property of the State, Provinces, Communes; 

~ public institutions or moral bodies, and the property. 
of private persons.{/ State property intended for 
public use is called the Public Domain, as the national 





*Cod. Civ. 406. + Cod. Civ. 134, 296. ° t Cod. Civ. 1314, 1341 
: Id, 797. I Id. 1878; 1967. 3 Id. 425. . 3 4). 1341. 
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roads, seacoasts, harbours, rivers, telegraph lines, 
museums and national galleries, What is possessed 
by the State as a private person is called the State 
Patrimony.* The Public Domain is_ inalienable 
and not subject to prescription, so long as it is des- 
tined to the public use, and hence it is free from 
attachment by creditors.| The State Patrimony, 
on the other hand, is, like private property, subject 
to prescription and attachment in execution of 
decree.f 


PROPERTY AND ITS RESTRICTIONS AND 
MODIFICATIONS. 


PROPERTY IN GENERAL AND THE MODES OF ACQUIRING IT, 


The right of property consists in the dominion which a 
person exercises over a thing, in its entire subjection to our 
will, so that it can be possessed or disposed of in the most 
absolute manner, whether to serve our needs and pieasures, 
or, if one likes, one’s caprices, provided we make no use of it, 
which is forbidden by the laws and regulations.§ The 
economic and juridical foundation of property is work, whether 
of the hands or of the mind. The property of the soil com- 
prises everything which is above and below the soil, except 
mines, salt-mines and treasure.|| But the Court of Cassation 
at Naples has held that it includes everything above or below 


the soil.7 
MODES OF ACQUIRING PROPERTY. 


Modes of acquiring property are either original or derivative. 
Original modes are occupation, accession, enjoyment of the 
fruits, and prescription ; derivative modes are legal and testa- 
mentary succession and purchase.** 


OCCUPATION. 


It is doubtful whether occupation can be considered asa 
means of acquiring immoveable property, but it would be rash 
to say that it can never be so. In public waters not subject to 
private rights or fishery grants, the law permits in this way 
the temporary occupation of a post for fishing so as to main- 
tain it exclusively forthe distance necessary for its use and 





* Cod, Civ. 426— 428, 432. 

+ Cod. Civ. 429, 430, and ruling of Court of Cassation, of Rome, 
19th June 1876. 

{t Id. 2114 and ruling of Court of Cassation of Florence, of 30th 
November 1876, 

; Cod. Civ. 436, 

| 


Cod. Civ. 431, 440, 443, 447. 714. 
q 7th July, 1885 (AZonit. dex Trib. 1885, p, 834.) 


®* Cod. Civ. 710. 
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complete development.* On the other hand, the laws of the 
United States lay down that the planter or cultivator must, 
in order to be considered as the owner of the land which he 
has occupied, enclose it and build a cottage with at least two 
openings, that is, a door and a window. Similarly, the 
laws of the Argentine Republic enact that the appro- 
priation of unoccupied land must result from the con- 
struction of a vanche or hut and the excavation of a well or 
some other work, The Italian law deals only with the occu- 
pation of moveables, that is, sport, fishing, and the finding of 
things which have been lost or abandoned.f 


DISCOVERY. 


As regards discovery, one must distinguish between treasure 
and other objccts. Treasure includes every moveable object 
of value which is hidden or buried, and of which no one can 
prove himself to be the owner. This belongs to the owner of 
the land where it is found, and if accidentally found by another 
person, it is equally divided between the owner of the land, 
and the finder.t On the other hand, the finder of a moveable 
which is not treasure, must restore it to the former owner, if 
known, and if not known, he must forthwith deliver it up to 
the Sindac of the place where it is found, so that intimation 
may be given to the public. If the owner appears, the finder 
has a right, if the thing is susceptible of serving a useful 
purpose.§ to a reward which, as a rule, is the tenth of the value 
of the thing found. If two years pass from the second 
public notice without the owner appearing, the finder acquires 
the property. || 

The law. of accession is broadly the same as the Roman 
law, embodying, ¢ater alta, the principle of tncrementum latens 
and imcrementum patens. Art. 462 enacts that doves, rabbits 
and fish, which go from one columbary, warren, or fishery to 
another, belong to the owner of the latter, provided he has 
not drawn them away by any art or fraud. 


LITERARY AND ARTISTIC PROPERTY, 


Socialists call literary .property an unjust monopoly; others 
regard it like any other property ; others again think it should 
be subjected to restrictions, and especially that its duration 
should be limited. The Italian law] adopts this last opinion. 





*Art. 15 of Regulation of 15th May 1884. This is also the custom 
along the large rivers of Bengal; but the Zemindars are doing their best 
to break the custom, and have succeeded in many cases owing to the 
absence of any attempt to ascertain and fix the common law, 


¢ Cod. Civ. 711. $ Id. 7#4. 
§ Court of Cassation of Turin, 2oth June 1882 (Montt dei Tid, 1882, p, 1047). 
} Cod, Civ, 715-718. I Laws of 30th October 1859 and 19th September 1882. 
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THOSE OF PROPERTY. 


The owner of a thing can dispose of it as he pleases, and 
to the exclusion of all others; but the author of a work of 
intellect cannot prevent the man who buys a copy from 
vy destroying it, or from making use of the author’s ideas, 
iH which by their publication pass into the intellectual dominion 
{ cf the human race. Moreover, the author of a work once pub- 
1 lished cannot destroy it. Ideas, once published, can be utilised 
by many persons in different ways, and at the same time. 
A work of intellect may be partly the true creation of an 
individual mind, but it must partly be borrowed from the 
intellectual patrimony of society at large. Hence, to reconcile 
the respective rights and interests of the author and of society, 
it is considered necessary to fix a term, after which the hither- 
to exclusive right of the individual should re-enter the common 
. patrimony. 

4 DURATION OF THE RIGHTS OF AUTHORSHIP. 


The exclusive right of the author to permit the representa- 
tion or translation of his work lasts for ten years; while the 
right of reprinting and sale lasts for his whole life, and if he 
dies before the expiry of forty years from the publication of 
the work, the right accrues to his heirs up to the termination of 
such period. After the expiry of the first period, a second 
period of another forty years commences, during which the 
work can be reproduced and sold without the special consent 
of the person having the author's rights, under the condition 
of paying five per cent, of the gross price, which must be stated 
on each copy.* 

In the case of the publications of corporate bodies, such as 
Communes, Provinces, scientific and similar institutions, the 
duration of the author’s rights is reduced to twenty years, 


PROCEDURE FOR OBTAINING SUCH RIGHTS, 


The author, who wants to reserve his rights, must, within 
three months of the publication, present to the Prefect of the 
Province a proper declaration along with a copy of the work, 
and also pay the tax of two lira for the declaration and ten 
lira for the work.T , | 

If a work is inserted in a journal or periodical publication, 
it must be stated that all rights are reserved ; otherwise other 
journals may reproduce it, provided they acknowledge the 
source and the author, and do not publish the work sepa- 


rately.t | 


i ' 
| THE RIGHTS OF AN AUTHOR HOW DIFFERENT FROM 
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* Art. 9 of Law of 19th September 1882. * Id. 11, 
t Law of 17th September 1882, 21, 27. 
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The author of a work adapted for public representation, a 
ballet or any musical composition, must, if he wishes to reserve 
his rights, declare to the Prefecture that he intends to prohibit 
the representation or execution of the work by any person 
who does not present and give up to the Prefecture written 
evidence of his (the author’s) consent.® 

Infringement of the law is punishable with fine up to 5,000 
lira, in addition to compensation for loss suffered by the author 


or his heirs, 
SERVITUDES, 
PUBLIC SERVITUDES. 


Servitudes are a limitation of the right of property, and 
are imposed both for the benefit of the public as well as for 
that of private persons.f Instances of the former are the 
right of towing (a/zaza) along the bank of a navigable river, 
the width of the towing path being taken as five meters,- when 
not specially fixed by regulations or valid custom; ft the pro- 
hibition to erect buildings or plant trees within a certain distance 
from fortresses and public roads, or to graze cattle in the 
vicinity of railways. Many limitations too are imposed by 
Municipal laws. 

PRIVATE SERVITUDES, 


Private servitudes are personal, that is, imposed for the im- 
mediate benefit of another person ; or predial, that is, imposed 
for the direct use and benefit of another’s land.§ A personal 
servitude is temporary, that is, it lasts for the life of the person, 
who derives advantage from it, while a predial servitude is 
perpetual, like the land which it benefits. || 

Servitudes are real rights over the property of another, and 
not over ourown. Hence the servitude is extinguished by 
the union in one person of both the dominant and servient 
tenements.{ The existence of servitudes must be proved, and 
their scope cannot be extended by way of inference.** 

The personal servitudes expressly contemplated by the Italian 
Civil Code are usufruct, use, and habitation. Usufruct is 
where the enjoyment is complete, use where it is only partial,++ 
that is, when only such part of the fruits may be taken as 
suffices for ourselves and our family. So the servitude of 
habitation gives the right to occupy only that part of the house 
which is sufficient for our habitation with our family according 
to our civil condition. The usufructuary can grant or lease his 





* Law of 17th September 1882, 26. + Cod. Civ. 533. 
t Id. 534 and Art, 144 of the Law relating to Public Works, 
§ Cod, Civ. 531. || Cod. Civ. 662, % Cod Civ. 664. *°* Cod. Civ. 64%. 


tt Id. 477, 479, 521. 
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right, but he who has the use only cannot doso.* Usufruct is 
given by the law, as to parents and the surviving husband or 
wife, whereas habitation and use are always granted by the 
will of man.+ 

PRADIAL SERVITUDES ESTABLISHED BY LAW. 

Predial servitudes established by law are as follows :— 
The obligation not to open out prospects or windows over the 
land of a neighbour, which is not separated by a public road ;t 
the liability of lower land to receive the water which flows 
naturally from higher land;§ the obligation of an owner, 
whose land is traversed by a natural stream, and who makes 
use of the water, to restore the flow to its ordinary course, so 
that the proprietor lower down may in his turn benefit by it ||; 
that of contiguous owners to admit the joint ownership of a 
wall erected on the boundary of the estate of either.{] 

The servitude of passage is temporary or permanent. The 
former consists in the obligation of every owner to per- 
mit a neighbour to have access to his land for the purpose of 
constructing or repairing a;wall or some other necessary work.** 
The permanent passage is accorded, for the purposes of culti- 
vation or convenient use, to the owner who has no outlet to 
the public road, or who wishes to widen it for the passage of 
carts, and who cannot attain his object in any other way 
without excessive expense or inconvenience. tf 

The servitude of compulsory aqueduct (acquedotto forzato) 
consists in the obligation of every proprietor to allow water 
to be taken over his lands by those who have a permanent or 
even temporary right to use it for the necessities of life, or for 
agricultural or industrial purposes. In such case the water 
may be taken even across the canals or aqueducts of other 
persons,{+ The origin of this servitude was to benefit mills, 
but it was gradually extended to all agricultural and industrial 
purposes. It has received a further extension in the law of 
Public Works, in favour of those who wish to get rid of excess 
water, in order to drain or reclaim their lands.§§ The owner of 
the dominant tenement has to pay for the value of the land 
required for these water-passages with an addition of one-fifth ; 
but only half this amount need be paid if the water-passage 
is not required for more than nine years, with the obligation, 
however, of restoring the land to its former state |||I 





* Cod. Civ. 492, 528. t Cod. Civ, 228, 231, 753, 473 


t Id. 583, 5588. § Id. 536. 
| Id. 543-—Turin Court of Cassation, 11th May 1880; Naples Court of 


Cassation, 5th April 1889. 
] Id.556. °* Cod. Civ. 592. tf Cod. Civ. 593. Jf Cod. Civ. 598, 600, 


§ Law of Public Works, Art. 127. 
|| Cod. Civ. 603, 604, 648; Turin Court of Cassation, 5th June 1878. 


(Monit. det Trid, 1878, p. 735.) 
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PRADIAL SERVITUDES ESTABLISHED BY THE ACT OF MAN. 


Every proprietor has a right to establish any predial servi- 
tude, provided it be imposed on one estate for the benefit of 
another estate, and is not contrary to public policy.* Such 
servitudes are continuous or discontinuous, apparent or non- 
apparent. 

Continuous easements are those, of which the enjoyment 
may be continuous without the necessity for any particular 
act; for instance, view, water dripping from a roof, the obli- 
gation not to build, &c. Discontinuous easements are those 
which require some act for their exercise, as right of way, right 
to draw water, to take cattle to pasture, and the like. 

Apparent servitudes are those which are manifested by ex- 
ternal signs, as the easement of prospect, which is manifested 
by windows, that of s¢tzlictatum, which is manifested by the 
pesition of the roof, the acqueduct, &c. Non-apparent servi- 
tudes are those which have no external signs of their existence, 
as the obligation not to build, or not to. build above a certain 
height,+ right of pasture, &c. 

These Servitudes are established by title, prescriptionf or in- 
tention. A servitude is established by the intention of a head 
of a family, whenever it is proved that two estates, now divided, 
were originally possessed by the same owner, and that he 
placed and left the things in the state which produces the 
servitude. For instance, ifa man owns two adjacent houses, 
and opens windows in one overlooking the courtyard of the 
other, there can be no servitude as long as he remains the 
owner of both. But if he sells or leaves the houses to different 
persons without any special declaration, the advantage which 
one house has by overlooking the other, remains as an ease- 
ment, and the new owners must respect the state of things 
thus established.§ 

Private servitudes are extinguished generally by the total 
destruction of the thing or its non-user for thirty years: || and 
also .in the case of pradial servitudes) when the ownership 
of the dominant and servient tenements merge in one and the 
same person 7 


OTHER LIMITATIONS OF THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY. 


Under this head we may class the associations of landlords, 
the limitations connected with the working of mines, planting 
of forests, and rice cultivation, and also tithes, though these 


* Cod. Civ, 616. t Cod. Civ. 617, 618. 

t Id. 541, 637. Turin Court of Cassation, 4th May 1885 and 10th De- 
cember 1885. 

§ Cod. Civ. 632. 633. Turin Court of Cassation. 22nd Apri!, 1879. 

l| Id. 515, 529, 662, 663, 666. { Cod. Civ. 664. 
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restrictions on the right of property are not of the same nature 
as servitudes, Tithes have, to a great extent, disappeared, the 
short period allowed for their commutation by the law of the 
14th July, 1887, having been extended to the 31st a 


ber 1871. 
LANDLORD COMMITTEES. 


The object of these land societies is to protect the estates 
of those who co-operate from rivers and torrents, or to plant 
forests, or to improve them generally. They are called volun. 
tary, if constituted with the consent of all interested, and 
obligatory, if constituted by judicial or administrative authority, 

Such associations can be made obligatory by administrative 
authority, if their object is to protect property from the ravages 
of rivers and torrents which endanger a number of estates, 
or to purify the air, to improve estates from a hygienic point 
of view, to open commercial roads, or to protect mines, These 
associations are governed by administrative law, especially by 
the laws of the 20th March 1865, the 20th November 1859 
and the 25th June 1882 relating to Public Works, The State, 
Provinces, and Communes also can contribute towards the 
expenses. 

The associations can be made obligatory by judicial authority, 
if their object is the improvement of the estates apart from any 
sanitary advantage, or irrigation, or reboisement when demand- 
ed by the majority of those interested ; those who do not 
wish to join the association being allowed to sell their estates 


to the remaining owners. 
JOINT OWNERSHIP. 


Joint ownership is sometimes the result of contract. and some- 
times of accident on the will of a third person. Inthe absence 
of any special agreement, it is regulated by the following 
rules* :— 

1, The shares of the co-owners are presumed to be equal 
till the contrary is proved ;+ 

2, Each has a full right over his abstract share, but alien- 
ation or mortgage is limited to that portion which 
may be assigned to the alienor at the time of 

division ;f r 
3. Each co-owner may use the common property in 
accordance with its object, and in such a way as 
not to injure the interests of the other co- -owners, § 
Each co-owner can compel the others to contribute 
to the expenses necessary for the preservation* of 





* Cod. Civ. 673. + Cod. Civ, 674. } Cod. Civ. 679, 1034. | - 
§ Id. 675. 
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the common property. But the minority may free 
themselves by abandoning their right of co- 
ownership.* 

5s. As regards the management of the property, the 
resolutions of the majority (calculated according to 
the amount of shares) are binding on the minority.t 

6. Dissolution of the co-ownership may be demanded at 
any time, except in two cases: where co-owners 
have agreed to remain joint for a period not exceed- 
ing ten years ;] and when the property, if divided, 
would cease to serve the use for which it was in- 
tended, for instance, a well or an oven owned by 
several families who would have no other means 
of getting water or bread ; or a wall, which serves 
to support two houses.§ 


POSSESSION, POSSESSORY ACTIONS, AND INJUNCTIONS, 


Possession consists in the detention of a thing coupled with 
the intention to keep it as one’s own, or to dispose of it exclu- 
sively.|| Ifthe intention is only to keep it for another, asa 
carrier, this is not the possession contemplated by the law, but 
isa simple detention, which, as a rule, does not produce any 
juridical effect. Asa fact separate from property, possession 
can be in good faith or in bad faith, legitimate or illegitimate. 
It is in good faith when the possessor believes himself to have 
the title.§ Good faith is always presumed, and this presumption 
can only be rebutted by positive proof of bad faith.** Possession 
is legitimate, if it is continuous, uninterrupted, peaceable, 
public, unequivocal, and with the intention of keeping the thing 
as one’s own : in other cases it is illegitimate.¢f+ 

Possession raises a presumption of ownership.t{ Such pre- 
sumption is absolute in the case of moveables possessed in 


* Cod. Civ, 676, 677. T Cod. Civ. 678. t Cod. Civ. 68r, - 

§ Id. 683. Under Sec. 109 of the Bengal Partition Act VIII, 1876 B. C,, 
tanks, wells, watercourses and embankments are considered as attached 
to the land for the benefit of which they were originally made. But if, from 
their extent, situation, or Construction, it is necessary that they should 
remain the joint property of the proprietors of two or more of the separate 
estates, the paper of partition must specify, as far as possible, the extent of 
use to be made by the different proprietors, and the proportion of charges 
for repairs to be borne by them respectively. 

Under Sec. 108 places of worship, burning grounds, and burial grounds, 
which have been held in common, shall continue to be held in common. 

|| Cod. Civ. 685, 690. an 

{| Id. 701, possession under a will which is invalid, but which the 
possessor does not know to be so. 

** Id. 702. Turin Court of Cassation, 20th February 1874 (Monit, dei 
Trib. 1874, p. 228). | 

Tt Id. 686. «ff Id. 687, 
VOL. CII ] | 6 
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good faith.* But there is an exception in favour of things 
which have been lost or stolen. The action for recovery must 
be brought within two years, and the possessor must be re- 
imbursed the value, when he has bought thething in a fair or 
market, at exchange, ata public sale, or from a shopkeeper 
who publicly exposes such things for sale.f The possessor in 
good faith is not bound to restore the fruits he has enjoyed. 


POSSESSORY ACTIONS. 


These actions are intended to maintain the status guo and to 
prevent dispossession by force or violence. They are therefore 
of two kinds, for maintenance of possession, and for recovery of 
possession, and can be brought even by a person whose posses- 
sion is illegitimate or ma/é fide, and that, tco, even against the 
rightful owner.[ Such actions must be brought within a year 
of the act of molestation or disturbance. 

Applications for injunctions, when damage is apprehended 
from the construction of a new work, the demolition of the 
same, &c., are made in the Court of the Proetor.§ Possessory 
actions alsoare brought in his Court, the necessity for local 
knowledge and expedition being recognized, 


IIl—OBLIGATIONS. 


Obligations are created by the law, as family relations and 
duties, legal servitudes attaching to property, or by the act of 
man, arising out of contract, quasi-contract, delict or quasi- 
delict. Natural obligations are those the fulfilment of which 
is left to the honesty and conscience of the obligee, as gambling 
debts, debts barred by limitation, the duty of parents to give 
a dower to a daughter|| Civil obligations are those which 
can be enforced at law. Obligations are also divided into divi- 
sible and indivisible, separate and joint, realand personal. The 
provisions regarding these, and the various kinds of conditional 
obligations present nothing that calls for particular notice. 


OBLIGATIONS WITH A PENAL OR PENALTY CLAUSE, 


A penalty clause is added to obligations to ensure their ful- 
filment or more speedy fulfilment. Such a clause is of a pre- 
ventive character, and saves the Court the difficulty of. assess- 
ing damages. It is generally resorted to in contracts for trans- 
port, supplies, theatrical performances, because in such cases 
it is very difficult to adduce proof of the loss suffered, or im- 
possible to obtain the fulfilment of the contract. 





® Cod. Civ. 707. t Cod. Civ. 709. 
t Id. 695, 696. Turin Court of Cassation, 20th May 1882. 

§ Cod. Civ. 698, 699 ; Cod. Civ, Proc. 82. 

|| Cod. Civ. 1802, 1804, 2109 

WT Id, 1209. 
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EARNEST MONEY. 


Earnest money is regarded as a penalty clause, when not 
otherwise agreed upon. Hence the party who is not in fault 
can, when he does not prefer to demand the fulfilment of the 
contract, keep the earnest money received or claim twice the 
amount he has given.* The difference between the penal 
clause and earnest money is only this, that the latter is given 
in the interests of both the contracting parties, whereas the 
former is imposed in favour of one party only. 

The provisions regarding the effect of obligations, compensa- 
tion for loss, and proof of loss do not differ materially from 
those of the English law. 


TRANSFER AND EXTINCTION OF OBLIGATIONS. 


A creditor may transfer his right to another without the 
consent of the debtor, but the debtor may not transfer his 
burden to another person without the consent of the creditor.f 

Obligations are extinguished by fulfilment, and in some cases 
even without fulfilment, for instance, when the thing due is 
lost without any fault of the debtor, and by prescription. 


FULFILMENT BY PAYMENT. 


If the obligation is to do something, it must as a rule be 
done by the debtor himself; if it is to give something, any 
person interested may give it, or even a stranger, provided he 
gives it in the name and for the liberation of the debtor. Pay- 
ment must be made to the creditor, or to the person who at the 
time has become proprietor of the debt. In the absence of 
agreement, payment must be made at the residence of the 
debtor, according to the principle that agreements are inter- 
preted in favour of the debtor. But the price of things bought 
or lent must be paid where they were bought or lent.f 

When there is more than one debt, the debtor has the right 
to declare to which debt he intends the money to be applied. 
But he cannot, without the consent of the creditor, apply the 
payment to the capital instead of the interest, as interest is 
subject to a shorter prescription.§ If the debtor makes no 
declaration, the creditor can apply the money as he pleases, 
provided be expressly méntions it in the receipt. In other 
cases the money is considered to be paid on account of the 
debt which has fallen due ; when several debts have fallen due, 
on account of that debt which the debtor had the greatest 
interest in satisfying ; and where the debts are of the same kind, 
the oldest, and proportionately, if all are ofthe same date.| 


_— 





© Cod. Civ. 1217. T Cod. Civ. 1271. t Cod. Civ. 1508, 1828. 

§ Id 1255, 1256. 

|| Id. 1257, 1258. Turin Court of Cassation, 7th June 1877 (Monit. dei 
Trib. 1877, p. 739). 
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Fulfilment of an obligation is also effected by the remission 
or abandonment of a claim, or by compensation, which is of 
two kinds (1) legal or necessary, (2) judicial or optional. It is 
legal when two persons owe each other debts, which are certain 
and undisputed.* The second kind relates to set-offs claimed 
by defendants in civil actions. 


PRESCRIPTION. 


Prescription is a means by which, with the lapse of a certain 
time and under certain conditions, a person acquires a right or 
is freed from an obligation.f Legitimate possession is 
necessary for the acquisition of a right, known as _ usucapion, 
but this presumption is not applicable to moveables except 
when they have been lost or robbed.{ As to extinctive pres- 
cription, that is, the freedom from obligations, nothing is 
necessary but the inaction or negligence of the person against 
whom it is intended to invoke the prescription. 


PERIOD OF PRESCRIPTION. 


Prescription can be pleaded at any stage of a case.§ The 
period varies from six months for actions brought by lodging 
house and hotel-keepers to thirty years. The limitation of 
actions for the price of things sold is one year, such payments 
generally being made within the year. It is the same for 
actions brought by servants, operatives, or day labourers for 
their wages.|| It is three years for actions brought by doctors, 
advocates, professors, engineers and accountants for the pay- 
ment of their Zonorarza.{ It is 30 years for real actions. 

The limitation of five, ten, or thirty years is absolute, but 
the shorter terms only give rise to a presumption of the extinc- 
tion of the debt, which, if the creditor so requires, must be 
corroborated by the sworn statement of the debtor, who claims 
to have paid, all evidence to the contrary, however, being 


excluded.** 
THE PROOF OF OBLIGATIONS. 


Proof is not considered to be a matter of the law except in 
the case of some foreign law or local custom. Facts admitted 
need not be proved, nor those which the law presumes, nor those 
which are notorious, that is, generally known. Evidence adduc- 
ed in a case between two parties may be considered in a subse- 
quent case between the same parties. 


DOCUMENTS OF NOTORIETY. 


If the notorious fact has a general or historical character, no 
proof of it is required, since historical documents and books of 





© Cod. Civ. 1285, 1287. T Cod. Civ. 2105, 2106. t Cod. Civ. 2146. 
§if4 #339 || Cod. Civ. 2139, ¥ Id. 2139, 2140, 2144. 
» 2142. 
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science are a common patrimony of all minds, which the judge 
also can comprehend.* But if the notorious fact concerns 
private interests only, proof of its notoriety may be necessary. 
Documents of notoriety are received and forwarded in different 
cases by the Sindac, by notaries, or by the Prztor, on the 
attestation of several witnesses. Those which the Pretor 
receives require the attestation of four witnesses over 2I years 
of age, and having full enjoyment of civil rights. 


VARIOUS KINDS OF PROOF. 


The principal means of proof are written documents (divided 
into public documents and private writings), depositions of 
witnesses, inspection of the place (local investigation) and of 
the thing (expert evidence), and the oath. 

Public documents are those which must be received by and 
attested before a public official with reference to the nature of 
the document and the place where it is executed.f Private 
writings include all documents written without the intervention 
of a public official, and also those received by a public official 
not duly authorized, or wanting in some formality required by 
the law for public documents. 


PRIVATE DOCUMENTS, 


As a rule require no special formality ; with the exception of 
books kept in the course of trade, they may even contain inter- 
lineations and erasures. 

There are, however, three unilateral private documents con- 
templated by the Civil Code, for the validity of which some 
formality is necessary, and a mere signature below is not 
sufficient. The autograph will must be wholly written, dated, 
and subscribed by the testator ; the secret will, written in whole 
orin part by a third person, must be subscribed by the testator 
on each page, and personally sealed and deposited by him with a 
notary under pain of nullity ;f the note in which one of the 
parties binds himself to pay the other a sum of money or to 
give something else valued by quantity (and not by quality), 
or even to guarantee payment, must be entirely written by. the 
party who so binds himself. or at any rate he must add 
with his own hand the word “ duono” or “ apfprovato’, writing 
also in words the amount, the rate of interest, § and the quan- 
tity of the thing. These formalities are not applicable to 
bilateral obligations.|| or to notes relating to commercial? 
matters, in which, as ordinarily in all other private writings, 
the simple signature is sufficient. 








* Court of Appeal of Casale, 18th July 1879 (Monit. dei Trib. 1879, 
Pp. 843, 844.) 

t Cod. Civ. 1315, 1316. t Cod. Civ. 775, 782, 783. 804. § Id..183r. 

| Turin Court of Cassation, 21st April 1885 (Mont. det Trib. 1885, 
P. 453). I Cod. Civ, 1325, 
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As a general rule, a private document is not evidence in 
favour of its maker, but only against him. But there are three 
exceptions to this rule, namely, books of commerce, the books 
and registers of the Land Debt, and the book kept by the 
lessor of a metayer holding (meszadria). This book is even 
admitted as evidence of any private agreements in addition to 
or modification* of the rules laid down in the Code on the 
subject of metayer tenancies. The law accords this favour, 
having regard to the lessee’s want of education, and to the al- 
most daily loans and transactions between the landlord and the 
tenant. 

ORAL EVIDENCE. 

Unlike the German and Anglo-Saxon laws, the French and 
Italian law show a great distrust of orak evidence. The causes 
of this dislike are the uncertainty and difficulty of such evidence 
in itself, the fear of the subornation, of witnesses,f and the 
multiplication and prolongation of suits. Hence the principle is 
acted on that whenever it is easy for citizens to get written 
proof of their agreements, the law is opposed to the admission 
of oral evidence. Hence oral evidence is not admitted of 
agreements relating to objects whose value exceeds 500 lira.} 
In the case of commercial agreements, however, in which 
rapidity and despatch are important, it is left to the discretion 
of the Court to admit oral testimony without limitation of 
amount, except in special matters, such as partnerships, bills of 
exchange, bills of lading, and sales of ships. 

Oral testimony is admissible, by way of exception, in three 
cases :(1) when there is a commencement of proof resulting 
from a wyiting, not yet confirmed by the person against whom 
the claim is made, which renders the alleged fact probable ; § 
(2) when it is impossible for the creditor to get written proof, as 
in the case of urgent bailment!] (deposzto necessario) ; (3) when, 
owing to accident or vis major, such as inundation, fire, ship- 
wreck, the documentary evidence has been destroyed.f 

It must be borne in mind that oral testimony is not excluded 
in non-contractual matters, as in quasi-contracts, delicts and 
quasi-delicts.** For instance, the wife can prove in this way 
that part of the moveable property found in the estate of her 
deceased husband is her separate property, even though the 
value exceed 500 lira.ff Any one can prove by oral evidence 
the supply of food or necessaries to a person independently 





* Cod. Civ. 1662, 1663. 

¥ The Indian legislature would do well to follow the Italian law, and 
Yncrease the number of casesin which a registered, or at least a wrétten, 
document should be necessary. 


{ Cod. Civ, 1327. §1d.1347. || Id. 1865. I Cod. Civ. 1348. 
8° Id. 1341, 1348, 1445. TT Id. 1445. 
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of contract. And even in contracts oral evidence is admis- 
sible to make the intention clear, or establish facts, which do 
not contradict or add to the written document. 


INCAPABLE WITNESSES. 


Minors under fourteen are absolutely incapable of testifying, 
The husband or wife, the parents, and those related in a direct 
line to one of the parties interested, are also disqualified as 
witnesses.* In ordinary wills and public documents minors 
under 2I cannot be witnesses ; nor persons who are blind, deaf, 
or dumb, who are practising as lawyers, the servants of the 
notary, aud those who are not in the full enjoyment of civil 
rights. 

JUDICIAL INSPECTION, 


The judge can, whenever he thi ks fit, examine the thing 
which is the subject of dispute, If he goes to the spot where 
the thing is, such examination is called local investigation 
(sopraluogo, accesso).{ Such inspections are freely made in cases 
arising out of disturbance of possession or servitudes, in which 
an examination of the Jocus an quo is calculated to give a clear 
and exact notion of the matters in issue. 


EXPERT EVIDENCE, 


When the Court considers expert evidence necessary, it 
selects one or three persons in the event of the parties not 
agreeing ina nomination. Experts have to take an oath to 
act faithfully and conscientiously, and they submit a report to 
the judge. The report is that of the majority, the opinion of 
any dissentient being also given, theugh the name of the dis- 
sentient must not be stated. The opinion of the experts 
serves as a guide to the Court, but does not bind it, the judges 
being at liberty to take an exactly opposite view.§ 


THE DECISIVE OATH. 

The decisive oath || (giuramento decisorio) may be put to 
one party by the other, provided the latter agrees that the case 
shall be decided accordingly.1 Hence the fact, proposed as 
the subject of the oath, must contain in itself all the elements 
for the decision of the case. This species of oath may be 
put in any case, even when the value is above 500 lira; but it 





* Cod. Proc. Civ. 236; Cod. Proc. Pen. 285, 286. 

t Cod. Civ. 351, 788. ft Cod. Proc. Civ. 271. 

§ Cod Proc Civ. 259, 264, 265, 268. || Cod. Civ. 1363. 

{ Secs. 8-12 of the Indian Oaths Act X. of 1873 deal with a similar 
kind of oath, which may be put by one party to the other, provided the 
former agrees to be bound by the result. The oath must be “in some 
form common amongst, or held binding by, persons of the race or persua- 
sion to which the witness belongs, and not repugnant to justice or r decency, 
and not purporting to affect any third person,”* 7 
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cannot be put in criminal cases, nor so as to permit the denial 
of a fact resulting from a public document, or of an agree- 
ment for the validity of which the law requires a_ written 
document, as the transfer of immoveables or marriage settle- 
ments.* If the person, to whom the oath is proffered, refuses 
to take it, he loses the case./ The essence of the oath is that 
one party leaves the matter entireiy to the conscience of the 
other party. Hence, if the oath is taken, it settles the matter, 
and no evidence can be offered in the Civil Court to show that 
a false oath has been taken; { though there is nothing to 
prevent a prosecution for perjury at the instance of the Public 
Minister.§ It should be added, however, that the case of law 
at the Court of Cassation of Turin is inclined to hold that the 
party losing the cause by reason of a false oath may proceed 
against the perjurer for damages. This seems to be somewhat 
inconsistent with the nature of the proceeding, which is intended 
to be absolutely binding and final. 


CONTRACTS, 


The Civil Code first lays down principles affecting contracts 
in general, the elements of a valid contract, free consent, capa- 
city to contract, &c.; and then deals with the various kinds of 
contracts. Under this head there is not much of a special or 
peculiar character that is worthy of notice. 


SALE, 


By the stipulation of redemption (rzscatto) the seller reserves 
the right to get back the thing sold by paying the original 
price, and also recouping the purchaser for any expenses 
incurred by him. Under the law, such an agreement cannot 
have a duration of more than five years. A longer term would 
especially affect injuriously the sale of immoveable property, 
as the purchaser, through fear it might at any time be re- 
deemed, would have no inducement to improve it.|| 

The right to upset a sale on the ground of excessive loss 
(lesione enorme) owing to inadequate price, is confined to im- 
moveable property. Such a remedy is not allowed in the case 
of moveables, as their value continually oscillates, and is 
generally known, and the existence of such a remedy would be 
exceedingly detrimental to commerce. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


A tenant for one year is entitled to a proportionate reduction 
of rent, if the whole or not less than half the crop perishes 
owing to fortuitous circumstances and before the crop has been 





* Cod. Civ. 1314, 1317, 1364, 1382. + Cod. Civ. 1367. 
t Cod. Civ. 1370. § Cod. Pen, 374. 
|| Cod. Civ. 1545, 1516, 1528. {J Cod. Civ, 1529, 1536. 
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cut; and a tenant for a term of years also has a right to a 
reduction, provided the loss is not compensated by the good 
harvests of other years * 

As regards the duration of leases, a distinction is made 
between urban houses and lands and rural lands and holdings. 
In the former case, in the absence of any agreement, the term 
of lease is determined by the local custom of the place, for 
instance, in Milan, from one Michaelmas day (29th September) 
to the next, and so from year to year until determined by 
notice in accordance with local custom.ft In the case of rural 
lands, the leasing is presumed to commence at, and to extend 
to the time necessary for gathering at least once all the crops 
or fruits of the holding, as the rent is calculated on the basis 
of all produce which the lands give. Hence the lessee of a 
number of plots cultivated in rotation is considered to bea 
lessee for as many years as there are different plots. 

The hiring of furnished apartments, in the absence of agree- 
ment, is considered to be for a year, if the rent is fixed at so 
much a year; for a month, if the rent is fixed at so much 
a month, and for a day, if fixed per diem§ 


CONTRACTS OF WORK OR SERVICE. 


As regards contracts of service, no one can validly bind 
himself to the service of another, except for a specified time or 
for a particular job or enterprise. If the duration of the 
contract is not fixed by agreement, local usage, or the nature 
of the service, either party may terminate it at his pleasure, 
after giving the notice required by custom; in Milan, for 
instance, eight days in the case of servants or workmen. 

As a general rule, builders.and contractors have no right to 
a larger amount than that agreed on, by reason of subsequent 
increase in the price of labour or materials ;| but if the 
increase is the result of scarcity, or of zvts mazor, for instance, 
the introduction of new octroi duties, the contractor may have 
the benefit of Arts. 1617. and 1620 of the Civil Code. 


BUILDINGS, 


The Code contains a provision regarding buildings, which 
in these days of jerry-building is worthy of notice. If within 
ten years from the date of the completion of a building; it 
falls into total or partial ruin, or is in evident danger of ruin, 
owing to defective construction or weakness of foundation, the 
architect or contractor is held responsible; by reason of his 















© Cod. Civ. 1616 - 1619. + Cod, Civ, 1610. 

ft Cod, Civ. 1622—1624. § Cod. Civ. 1608, 

|| Cod. Civ. 1646. In India contractors have claimed larger rates for 
iron work, owing to a fall in the rate of exchange, It is now usual to 
calculate and provide for possible fluctuations of exchange. 
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fraud, if he has used materials of bad quality or inefficient 
workmen : and for negligence or want of skill, if he has failed 
to exercise due care in the choice of the site or of the plan.* 
The provision refers to original works and not to repairs, but 
it makes no difference whether the contractor has provided 
labour only, or materials as well, the terms of the law being 
general and absolute. The provision seems to be one in the 
interests of public order, tending as it does to the safety of 
workmen, tenants, and passers-by, 


METAYER HOLDINGS, 


A contract to cultivate and give half the produce of the 
Jand is called “ sezzadria.’ Equal division between the lessor 
(locatore) and the cultivator (m#ezzaznolo) is not essential, as the 
parties or local custom may fix different proportions, such as 
one-fourth or one-third. Equal division, however, is presumed 
in the absence of agreement or cystom.f The tenant is for- 
bidden to sublet or alienate the farm under penalty of the 
annulment of his own lease.t The death of the tenant in the 
first eight months of the year terminates the lease at the 
end of the agricultural year;t if he dies in the last 
four months of the year, his sons or heirs can  con- 
tinue the contract or lease for the following year also. The 
lease does not cease as of right, even when it is fora fixed 
term ; it goes on until the lessor or tenant gives the notice at 
the time fixed by custom, or, in the absence of any custom, 
within the month of March, § so that the lessor may have 
time to get a new tenant, and the cultivator a new holding to 
cultivate. In the absence of agreement or special custom, the 
lessor provides half the seed, and also the plants, wood, osiers, 
fences, &c., required for the holding ; while the tenant provides 
the other half of the seed, the implements for cultivation, the 
necessary expenses for the ordinary cultivation of the fields 
and reaping the crop, as well as the clearing of ditches for 
drainage, and the cutting of trees for the requirements of the 


holding. |} The tenant cannot reap or thresh the grain, or 
make the vintage, without first giving notice to his landlord. 
SOCCIDA. | 


““ Socctda” ‘derived from socze/a) is a mixed contract of hire 
of labour and things with a certain element of partnership, 
though the characteristic of labour prevails. By this contract 
one person gives to another a number of cattle to keep, feed, 
and rear, the produce and increase ‘being divided according 
to conditions agreed upon. The law generally leaves the 





* Cod, Civ. 1647, 1654, 1661. ; t Cod. Civ, 1649. 
Fd. 1653, 1654, 1664. § Cod Civ. 1651, 1664. || Id. 1655, 1659, 1661. 
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parties to make any agreement that suits them, only laying 
down rules which are to prevail in the absence of agreement. * 

The provisions in the Civil Code regarding the contracts of 
mandato, comodato, mutuo, deposito and seguestro are broadly 
the same as the Roman law. The same may be said of the 
provisions regarding quasi-contracts, delicts and quasi-delicts, 
The quasi-contract arising out of the receipt of a thing 
not due to one is tersely described. He who by mistake 
or knowingly receives what is not due to him, is obliged to 
restore itto him, from whom he has irregularly received it : 
if he has received it in good faith, he is bound to restore only 
what he has received ; if in bad faith, he is bound to restore not 
only the capital, but the interest also on the fruits. He who, 
believing himself to be a debtor, pays what is not due from him, 
has the right to get it back, with the exception of gambling 
debts ; but he who pays what is cue before the time, has no 
right to get it back.j 


DELICT. 


In civil law delict is defined as any unlawful and voluntary 
act, by which loss is knowingly caused to another. The will 
to harm, or dolus, is generally common to the civil delict and 
the penal delict ; but all civil delicts are not offences. The 
definition of swindling (da truffa) for instance in the Penal 
Code does not comprise all the more or less fraudulent artifices, 
by which the rights of others are harmed.§ On the other 
hand offences are not all civil delicts, for the penal law attacks 
certain acts, which affect the rights of others without harming 
them or causing loss, as attempts to commit offences, the carrying 
of arms, and otber police transgressions, or other acts uncon- 
nected with any intention to injure, as homicide caused by 
negligence. 


Quasi DELICT. 


Quasi-delict is the term applied to every illegal and volun- 
tary act, by which a person causes loss to another without any 
intention to injure him, as the heedless throwing of something 
on the public road, or driving too quickly so as to hurt some 
passer-by or injure some property. Qvuasi-delict as well as 
delict may arise from the omission of: an act or of some care 
which one was bound to take, as negligence in looking after those 
immediately dependent on us, negligence in keeping animals, 
in repairing a falling house, or in the choice of agents for carry- 
ing on our business. But we are not responsible for the acts 
of those subordinate to us, if they were not commissioned by 


* Cod. Civ. 1665, 1667, 1668, T Cod. Civ. 1145, 1147. 
t Id. 1804. § Id, 2094. 
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us, or if the wrong committed by them has no connection 
with the duties entrusted by us. * 


THE FAMILY. 
MARRIAGE, 


To be valid, marriages must be publicly celebrated in the 
Communal office in the presence of the Sindac (or his delegate) 
of the Commune, where one of the parties resides or has his 
domicile.t The civil marriage is a sine gud non: the reli- 
gious marriage may be dispensed with. As regards the 
person, the conjugal partnership is regulated exclusively by 
the law. The husband is the head of the family, must pro- 
tect and maintain the wife, and supply her with what is 
necessary for her wants according to his station in life. The 
wife follows the civil condition of the husband, takes his name, 
and is obliged to accompany him wherever he thinks fit to 
fix his residence. { 

Dowry. 


The dowry is the property which the wife (or others for 
her) brings to the husband for the express purpose of helping 
him and supporting the burdens of matrimony, and on the 
condition of its restoration on the dissolution of the marriage, 
The Italian law differs from the Roman and Austrian in 
leaving the parents to give adowry to the daughter, or not, 
as they please § During the marriage the husband has the 
administration and enjoyment of the dower, which is con- 
sidered as an estate belonging to the family of the husband 
and wife, and can only be sold under the authority of a Court 
in case of necessity or evident utility. 


’ THE AUTHORITY OF THE HUSBAND. 


Marriage confers on the husband a kind of guardianship 
over the wife, or rather, a right to direct the administration of 
that property of hers which she has not brought as a dowry 
or placed in common ownership ( parafernali, extra-dotalt), 
The wife retains the simple administration and enjoyment, but 
cannot, without her husband’s authority, alienate or mortgage, 
or do other acts of ownership, or even trade with the property.| 
Such acts might endanger the property of the wife, which the 
law considers as acquired for the benefit of the family. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE FATHER, Z7ureza, and CuRATELA. 


The sum of the duties and rights which parents have over 
their legitimate offspring, constitutes the patria podesta, which 
belongs in the first place to the father, and, if he is dead and 








* Cod. Civ. 1152, 1155, 1867. t+ Cod. Civ. 93. f Cod. Civ. 131, 132. 
§ Id. 147. | Cod. Civ. 134, 1713, Cod. Comm. 13, 
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cannot exercise it, to the mother. The right is exercised over 
legitimate offspring, as parents have a right of guardianship 
(tutela) only, over natural sons, * 

The patria podesta includes all acts of ordinary administra- 
tion ; for all acts beyond that, the authority of the Court or 
of the Prztor is necessary.T 


THE GUARDIAN. 


To minor sons whose parents are dead or incapable of 
exercising the patria podesta, is assigned a guardian, whose 
duty it is, with the assistance of the family council, to 
provide for their education, look after their property, and 
represent them in Court and elsewhere. If the minor is over 
16 years of age, he is entitled to be present and assist at the 
meetings of the family council { 

Within ten days of his appointment, the guardian is bound 
to make an inventory of the property of his ward.§ The 
guardian has the care of the minor's person, represents him 
in civil acts, and administers his property under the super- 
vision of the family council, to whom he is bound to render 
an account of his administration every year.|| 


EMANCIPATION. 


Emancipation is a liberation before the proper time of the 
minor from the hands of the father’s or guardian’s authority. 
It is implied when permission to marry is given to the 
minor, and is thus irrevocable. Express emancipation can 
be accorded to the minor who has completed his 18th year, 
but can be revoked in case he is found incapable of managing 
his property. 1 The effect of emancipation is to give the minor 
the power of doing all acts which do not exceed simple 
administration (la semplice amministrazione.) 

A person who is emancipated, is in an intermediate state 
between minority and majority. The guardian (¢utore) has 
the charge of the ward’s person, and represents him in all 
transactions. The manager ‘curatore) is appointed for the 
security of the property only. The guardian is assigned 
by reason of mental defects ; the manager can be appointed 
for other causes also. 


SUCCESSION. 


Succession is either testamentary or legal (intestate.) A 
will may be made by all persons who have completed their 
18th year and are of sane mind, except ignorant mutes and 
deaf-mutes, and those who are condemned to the punishment 
of ergastolo. Wills must be in writing, and may be written 





* Cod. Civ. 184,220. Cod. Civ. 224, 225, Cod. Civ, 251, 258. 
§ Id. 281, 288. l| Id, 277, 296, 303. Id. 310, 311, 321. 
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by the testator, or prepared with the aid of a notary. Those 
made through a notary may be public or secret. In the 
latter case the will-is handed to the notary by the testator 
in the presence of four witnesses. 


RESTRICTIONS ON TESTATOR. 


Half a testator’s property must be reserved for his legitimate 
heirs, but he may dispose of the other half as he pleases. 
Under the Italian iaw, a testator can only disinherit on the 
eround of unworthiness (zvdegnita.)* If however, the testator 
leaves no descendants, but only ascendants, he can dispose 
as he likes of two-thirds of his property, the remaining third 
going to the parents. 

If he leaves neither ascendants nor descendants, nor natural 
recognized sons, nor wife, he can dispose of all his property. + 


INTESTATE SUCCESSION. 


The main rules are the following: the property goes to 
the children, and in default of children, to the parents, brothers 
and sisters in equal portions, provided that the parents (or one 
of them) do not receive less than one-third. Natural sons, 
who have been recognized, get half the share of legitimate 
sons. The surviving husband or wife always has a right to 
a portion of the estate ; in simple usufruct, if the other co- 
heirs are legitimate children ; otherwise, the full enjoyment. 
He or she gets the whole property, if there are no relatives 
within the sixth degree. In default of any heirs in the direct 


‘line, and of brothers and _ sisters, collaterals succeed, without 


distinction between the paternal and maternal line, up to the 
tenth degree, Ifthere are no relatives of the tenth degree, 
the property goes to the State. 

A partition of the testator’s property can always be demand- 
ed notwithstanding any prohibition of the testator. 


INTERPRETATION AND APPLICATION OF LAWS. 


The interpretation of a law may be either (1) legislative or 
authentic, or (2) doctrinal. The former is made by the legis- 
tor ; the latter consists of the opinions or writings of those who 
are skilled in the law (called theoretical or scientific), and of 
the decisions of the Courts (practical or judicial). 

Legislative or authentic interpretation is absolutely autho- 
ritative, and has all the importance of alaw. It also hasa 
retrospective effect on all cases decided under the law in ques- 
tion, and thereby nullifies any judicial decisions which may 
have been arrived at in a sense contrary to the legislative 
interpretation. 





* Cod. Civ, 725, 8 8. Tt Cod, Civ. 809. 
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The scientific interpretation of those who makea study of 
the law has always enjoyed a great authority, so that when 
several writers agree in one opinion, there is ground for pre- 
suming its correctness, 

Judicial decisions, provided they are continuous and uniform, 
become authoritative judicial rulings, and constitute jurisprud- 
ence. 

All interpretation is grammatical or logical, extensive or 
restrictive. The logical or philosophic meaning is deduced 
from the historical element which has guided the legislation, 
and from an examination of the causes and occasions which gave 
rise to the law. The words clothe the juridical thought, but 
they do not always reveal the exact intention. Art. 3 of the 
preliminary provisions of the Civil Code co-ordinates the 
proper signification of the words with the intention of the 
legislator ; and the best means of establishing such intention 
are the works and documents preparatory to the law, the 
labours of the commissions entrusted with the compilation 
of the law, the reports of the Commissioners charged with 
upholding it in Parliament, the discussions in Parliament, the 
reports of the ministers to the King, &c. 

As to the application of the laws, judges must decide every 
controversy of a private character brought before them by citi- 
zens ; and they cannot refuse jurisdiction on the ground that 
there is no law to apply, as this wou'd leave private persons to 
take the law into their own hands. When there is no express 
provision, the judge must decide according to the general prin- 
ciples of law.* 

A new law regulates future cases, and has no retrospective 
effect t unless it is expressly stated. But it may have a re- 
trospective effect, when it is clear from its nature that it is 
intended to have such effect, as for instance, whena penal law 
is made milder, or in the case of laws of procedure or those 
relating to public order. f 


THE LAW OF THE PLACE. 


It is often doubtful which should he applied, the law of the 
place where the act was done, or the law of the country to which 
the actors belong. The English, American and German law pre- 
fer the principle of domicile, while the Italian, French, Swiss 
and Dutch laws have a greater regard for the law of the nation 
to which the person belongs. § It is certainly preferable to 


* Preliminary provisions to the Civil Code, Art, 3. 

+ Id. 2. 

t See Cod. Pen. 2: law of 6th December 1877 regardfng the abolition 
of arrest for debt. 
§ Preliminary provisions, 6, 
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apply the law of the countries where the act is done, and its 
legal consequences ensue, This principle is applied inthe new 
Commercial Code* of Italy, which is thus opposed to the Civil 
Code. 

Immoveable property is subject to the law of the place 
where it is situated ; moveable property to the law of the nation 
to which itsowner belongs Civil and commercial obligations 
are regulated by the laws and customs of the place where the 
acts were done. The same rule is applied to the extrinsic 
form of transactions ; f also to the means of proof, and the 
value of evidence.} 

To sum up, the personal law of the individual regulates his 
capacity, family relations, moveable property, and the intrinsic 
form of legitimate as well as testamentary successions, 

The law of the place regulates immoveable property, the 
extrinsic form of all documents whether zzter vivos or mortis 
caus, the competence and form of judicial acts, the means of 
proof, the modes of executing sentences, and the intrinsic 
form of obligations (when not otherwise stipulated by the 
contracting parties). 

It must be added that, in consequence of the principle of terri- 
torial sovereignty, of the preservation of social order and pub- 
lic peace, penal laws and those regulating public security bind 
all those who live in the kingdom.§ Moreover, foreign laws and 
private agreements are not allowed to derogate from the pro- 
hibitive laws in force in Italy concerning persons, property, or 
transactions, nor from the laws which regulate the public 
order and good morals. || For instance, a married Mahomedan 
would not be permitted in Italy to celebrate a second marriage ; 
a foreizm religious corporation could not possess property ; 
nor could an Englishman create a trust of immoveable pro- 
perty possessed by him. England would do well to follow 
Italy’s example in not allowing married Mahomedans to 
marry English wives in England. 

Though the Civil Code of Italy does not, like the Codes of 
Zurich and Montenegro, embody the most recent developments 
of juridical thought, it is well worthy of study, if only because 
it is the Code of a people who have inherited the finest legal 
system that the world has ever seen. History, as might have 
been expected, has left its impress on the country and the 
nation, and insome instances we see that the Roman common 
law is discarded in favour of the Code Napoléon or the 


— 





® Cod. Comm. 58. 

+ Preliminary provisions, 9. 
} Preliminary provisions, 10. 
§ Id. 11. 

|| Preliminary provisions, II, 
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Austrian Code, which flourished in Lombardy and Venice, 
while in others a compromise is effected. The pride of 
universal empire, embodied in the phrase “Czvis Romanus sum,” 
has not altogether disappeared, as the Italian Code’ does not 
permit foreigners to enjoy political rights, The great import- 
ance and weight given to custom is manifestly due to the fact, 
that the Code followed close on an era when the principal 
towns of Italy were so many separate kingdoms, with their 
own separate rulers, laws, and coinage. 

But it is to the Indian statesman, legislator or judge that 
the Italian Code should prove most interesting, as showing 
that the bent and genius of the Italian nation resembles, in 
some respects, that of the more intellectual of the Indian 
races, the Tamil, the Maharatta, and the Bengali. Private 
claims and interests seem to have encroached on public 
rights, even though the common law and statute law (both 
in Italy and India) are highly favourable to the maintenance 
of the latter. The rural servitudes are similar to those 
prevailing in India, while co-parcenership and metayer tenan- 
cies largly prevail in both countries, Then the Government 
has powers of compulsion for the improvement or protection 
of landed estates similar to those given by the Indian Acts 
relating to drainage and embankments. The power of the 
father and the husband is extensive in both countries, while 
the strong family feeling is seen in the restriction on prosecu- 
tions for certain offences against relatives, the limitations on 
the power to leave property by will, e¢ s¢mz/ta. A not very dis- 
similar bent of mind may be inferred also from the importance 
attached to the giving of earnest money, the distrust of oral 
evidence, the disqualification of certain near relatives as 
witnesses, the necessity for, and frequency of, local investigations 
in cases arising out of disputes about land or easements, the 
decisive oath (equivalent tothe oath administered on the 
Koran or while holding the ¢u/see plant), and the provisions 
aimed against dishonest builders and contractors, 

Finally, the amount of delegated legislation in both countries 
is extensive, and the legislative decrees, regulating decrees 
and Royal decrees of Italy may be compared to the legis- 
lation of the Viceroy of India under the Statute 33 Victoria, 
Chap, 6, and generally to the quasi-legislation of the Local 
executive Governments in many matters. 


H. A. D. PHILLIPS, 


VOL. CII.] 
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ART. VIL—BENGAL: ITS CASTES AND CURSES. 
INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


(Concluded from No. 202, October 1895.) 
Miscellaneous —MR. SHERRING on Indian Castes.—( Contd.) 


R. SHERRING’S treatment of the whole subject appears 
to us to be loose and capricious. Part III of the first 
volume of his work is headed, ‘Mixed Castes and Tribes,— 
Vaisyas, Sfidras and others.” He therefore practically considers 
that the Vaisyas and the Sddras are mixed classes of people. In 
the first chapter of this part, he treats of the social and political 
relations of the Vaisyas and Sddras, and he ends it by writing an 
article on the ceremonies among the Sfidra castes, In the second 
chapter he givesa short account of sects of devotees and religious 
mendicants, such as Gosain, Dandi, Tridandi, Jogi, Sanyasi, 
Bairagi, Sri Vaishnav, Radha Ballabhi, &c., &c. We do not quite 
understand the rationale of this treatment. In the third chap- 
ter he treats of bards, musicians, singers, dancers, buffoons, &c., 
as if these stood next in the chain of mixed castes after the 
sects of devotees and religious mendicants, who are never con- 
sidered as belonging to any caste at all. In the fourth chapter 
he treats of castes of bankers, merchants and traders, It is 
needless to point out the incongruous way in which Mr. Sher- 
ring has dealt with the whole matter. In our present article we 
have no concern with the mode of Mr. Sherring’s treatment of 
the subject and merely offer a passing remark. We will now 
see whether the castes which exist in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces correspond with the principal castes of Bengal, which we 
have dealt with ir. this article. 

And first, as regards the Brahmans: the Gotras which the 
Brahmans of Bengal possess are the same as those of the Brah- 
mans of the North-Western Provinces, but it is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to identify the particular families from which the 
five celebrated Brahmans of Bengal came. The Kanoujia Brah- 
mans proper of the North-Western Provinces inhabit “ the 
districts of Kanpur and part of Fatehpur to the north, the district 
of Banda to the west ; of Hamirpur to the south, and part of 
Etawah tothe south west.” They have the following gotras 
which are called satku/, or six families, but in reality they 
reckon six and a half which are practically seven. 


Gautam. Upmany. 

Sandil. KAsyap. 

Bharaddw§j. KAashtip. 
Garg. 
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There is another class of Brahmans called the Sarjuparia 
Brahmans, or those who live in the other side of the river Sarju. 
They are said to have emigrated from Kanauj, and their social 
status is inferior to that of the Kanoujid Brahmans. But this 
inferiority is not admitted by the Sarjuparids. Their gotras 


are -—— 


1. Garg. 9. Kausik. 7 

,% meg we as JO- risen gam | 

. SAndil. . 11. Sdvarnya, 

: Bharaddw4j } 12, Panton LT pion ee 
s. Vashisth 13. Pulasta. ¢ inferior i ee 
6. Vatsa. r Inferior in rank.) 14. Vrigu. | 

7. Kasyap 15. Atri, 

8. Kasyap J 16. Angiri. J 





The Kanoujia and the Sarjuparid Brahmans disavow all 
connection with the Brahmans of Bengal, although there is not 
the least doubt that both have sprung fron: one common stock. 
It is hopeless to identify the particular families from which the 
Brahmans of Bengal have sprung. 

As regards the Kshatriyas, they are not very numerous in 
Bengal. Those who are domiciled in this country have practi- 
cally little social intercourse with their brethren of the North- 
Western Provinces, while those who come here for the purpose 
of trade and have their homes in those provinces, are not cut off 
from their own community in the Upper Provinces. 

As regards the Vaisyas and Sddras. In vain do we seek in 
Mr. Sherring the classes of people of the North-Western Provin- 
ces who properly occupy the position of the Vaisyas and Sfdras, 
The Agarwflas affect to speak of themselves as the only true 
Vaisyas. They are a wealthy class of people, and are devoted 
exclusively to trade. The Oswals are also a wealthy class of 
Baniyas found in Benares and in many other parts of the 
North-Western Provinces, The Halwais are spoken of as the 
confectioner caste. The Telis are sellers of oi], and, although 
“they occupy a respectable position among the lower castes, 
the higher castes will not permit them totouch their food.” 
Speaking of the Kayasthas, Mr. Sherring says that :— 

“ The writer caste come somewhere at the head of the Sudras, 
or between them and the Vaisyas. Nothing is known decisively 
respecting its origin ; and although disputation on the subject 
seems to have been unbounded, no satisfactory result has 
been arrived at. The Kayasths themselves affirm that their 
common ancestor, on the father’s side, was a Brahman; and 
therefore lay claim to a high positicn among Indian castes, 
But the Brahmans repudiate the connection, and deny their 
right to the claim, giving them the rank of Sudras merely. 
Wilson, in his glossary, states that they sprang from a Ksha- 
triya father and a Vaisya mother, but gives no authority for 
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the assertion. According to the Padam Puran, they derive 
their origin, like the superior castes, from Brahma, the first deity 
of the Hindu triad. The Brahmans assent to this, but add 
that it was from the feet of Brahma, the least honorable part, 
from which they imagine all the Sudra castes have proceeded, 
The Kayasths as a body trace their descent from one Chitragupt, 
though none can show who he was, or in what epoch he existed, 
They regard him asa species of divinity, who after this life wil] 
summon them before him, and dispense justice upon them 
according to their actions ; sending the good to heaven, and the 
wicked to hell. The Jatimala says that the Kayasths are true 
Sudras. Manu, however, (X. 6) states that they are the offspring 
ofa Brahman father and a Sidra mother. With so many 
different authorities it is impossible to affirm which is correct.” 

Mr. Sherring speaks correctly when he says that the “ writer 
caste comes somewhere at the head of the Sudras, or between 
them and the Vaisyas,” In our article on the Kayasthas we 
have conclusively proved that they are of mixed origin, but 
that they stand midway between the Vasyas and the Sudras 
according to the law of Manu. But Mr. Sherring is certainly 
incorrect when he says that according to Manu (X-6) they 
are the offspring .of a Brahman father and a Sudra mother. 
They are not the offspring of a Brahman father and a Sidra 
mother, but of a Vaisya father and a Sidra mother, and this 
point we have clearly proved in the previous part of our 
article. The descendants of the five Sidra servants of the five 
Brahmans invited by Adisur have blood running through their 
veins in common with the Kayasthas of the North-Western 
Provinces, although it is not possible, at this distance of time, 
to identify the particular families from which they sprang. The 
separation has lasted about 900 years, and the Kayasthas of 
Bengal disown all connection with their brethren of the North- 
Western Provinces, who, in return, do “ not recognise the former 
as Kayasthas at all.”* 

The reason of this mutual repudiation is obvious. The 
Lala Kayets represent the original stock, and are naturally 
averse toown their identity with the Kayasthas of Bengal. 
They look down on them as truants or aliens to their stock, while 
the Bengal Kayasthas, having worked up to a higher place in 
the scale of Hindu society—whether by craft or diplomacy, 
matters not—, are unwilling to acknowledge their common 
descent. Another reason seems to account for this mutual re- 
pudiation, and that reason appears to be very probable, The 
Lala4 Kayets are the pure Kayets, and they have a natural 
pride in the integrity of their origin, while, according to some 





® See Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, LXII, Part III, No. 1, 
1893. 
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writers, it is doubtful whether the Bengal Kayasthas originally 
belonged to the same stock of Ldlad Kayets. Some suppose, 
with Mr. Dalton, that the five servants who came in the service 
of the five Brahmanas, were taken from the Poorbees, a class of 
cultivators in the North-Western Provinces, When they arrived 
in Bengal, they assumed the name of Kayasthas, and were 
afterwards elevated to the rank of head Sudras, by the favour 
and patronage of the king, and through the influence of the 
newly imported Brahmans, This much, however, is certain, 
that the ancestors of the five servants who arrived at the 
court of Adisur with the Brahmanas, are not traceable, while 
those of the five Brahmanas are known to be of the same 
stock with the Brahmanas that still exist in the North-West. 
The Kayasthas themselves are unable to give an account of 
their ancestors in the North-West, or of the caste to which they 
belonged, till they migrated to, and settled in, Bengal. Still 
they talk big of Kaithism and Kulinism ! 

The next castes that come in Mr. Sherring’s list of mixed 
castes are the Sondrs (goldsmiths\, Nidariyas (those who pur- 
chase refuse collected in the goldsmiths’ shops), Barhais 
(Carpenters), Kharadis (turners), Lohars (blacksmiths), Qulaigars 
(those who tin copper utensils), Kumhars (potters), Hawaigars 
(sellers of gunpowder and fireworks), &c., &c. In this list, 
Mr. Sherring has packed together certain real castes and all 
sorts of professions. Again he finds that the Kumbhis 
(Kurmis), Koeris, Kachhis, Malis, Barayis (Barjuis), Tambolis, 
&c., are engaged in cultivating the soil, and he therefore treats 
them under one heading: “ Agricultural castes.” Mr. Sherring 
has further the following-elassifications of castes :— 


Chapter XI—Castes of herdsmen, shepherds, &c. 
99 XII-— Castes of personal attendants and servants. 
9 XIII—Castes of weavers, thread-spinners, dyers, boatmen, salt manu- 
facturers and others. 
am XIV — llunters and fowlers. 


In reading Mr. Sherring’s works, one is especially struck 
with the ignorance the Rev. gentleman has displayed in treat- 
ing of a subject which is foreign to his avocation as a minister 
of the Church of Christ. They are of no value whatever to 
one who wants to acquire a full knowledge of the real castes 
of the people of the North-Western and other Provinces of 
India. A chaotic mass of information is brought in without 
the least attempt to give it any shape, and pretexts are 
always found to pour abuse on the Brahmans, to hold up to 
tidicule any custom or ceremony which is incompatible with 
the writer’s idea of civilisation, and to sneer at what he calls 
“abominable stories of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Krishna and 
other deities.” It does not appear from his writings that Mr. 
Sherring was acquainted with the Sanskrit language and 
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literature at all. He had, therefore, no right to pass remarks 
outrageous to the feelings of the Hindus, His attack on the 
Brahmans is wanton and unjustifiable. He has scarcely come 
in contact with any good Brahman at all. Missionaries, for 
the most part, derive their information from converts, who, 
recruited largely as they are from the scum of Hindu society 
represent facts otherwise than as they really are ; and, from the 
writings of Europeans who have never trodden the soil of 
India, and who, from the information gathered at second hand, 
draw conclusions in conformity with their own creed. It 
is needless to say here that the end of Mr. Sherring’s works 
is—Down with the castes! We should not have referred at all 
to such a work as Mr. Sherring’s, for we do not, as a rule, look 
to European writers for information which lies buried in our own 
archives, or in what we can derive from our original Shdstras 
and sources. If we are at times led to quote what foreign 
authors write, it is because we cannot help exposing the errors 
they commit through either ignorance or prejudice. 

-A controversy has lately been going on in the columns of 
the Statesman about Mrs. Besant’s views on caste. Mrs, 
Besant considers the four great castes a distinct advantage to 
a social system, and holds that the very idea and theory of 
caste becomes absurd if one does not believe, as she does, 
in Re-incarnation. Those who hold the doctrine of Re-incar- 
nation “ know that, when caste was real, each soul was born 
into the caste for which its qualities fitted it, and they believe 
position in this world was then the direct outcome of the 
evolutionary position of the soul.’ In other words, Mrs. 
Besant believes in the transmigration of souls. We know that 
Pythagoras learnt this doctrine from the East and believed in 
it, as Mrs. Besant doesnow. Manu frequently alludes to it in 
his “Manava Dharma Shastra.’ The Mahabharat gives the 
stories of previous births of several individuals, The Puranas 
are all replete with such stories, The idea of Re-incarnation 
is one which lies deep in the Hindu mind, Hindu philosophers 
have held this doctrine for ages past, and the chief object 
which the Hindu Shastras have in view is, to obtain eman- 
cipation from the series of re-incarnations which every soul 
by its actions is heir to. Every real Hindu believes in the 
doctrine, and our females are not behind in their belief. The 
Mogul Emperor Akbar is said to have recited the following 
story of his previous birth. 

There was at Praydga tirtha a Brahmachdéri named Sri- 
mukunda, who had a steady follower—a Brahman—as his 
attendant. This Brahmachari practised yoga * every day, but 





* Commonly the word ‘ yoga’ means addition, union, &€ The Yoga as prac- 
tised by our Munis and Rishis, is the process by means of which the human soul 
is brought in contact with the divine soul and is ultimately lost in it, 
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before he could come to the end of it, he drank milk, one day, 
with a hair of the cow which lay hid in the milk. From this 
moment his mind constantly turned to the pleasures and 
enjoyments of the world. He thought over the matter, and, 
understanding that he had swallowed a cow’s hair which acted 
as a hindrance to his practising further yoga, came to the con- 
clusion that it was useless to bear the body any longer. Accord- 
ingly, the Brahmachari, embracing the Baénchhd-Bata* tree and 
desiring to be re-incarnated as an emperor, put an end to his 
life. His attendant also followed the same course. The former 
was re-incarnated as the Emperor Akbar and the latter as his 
courtier Birbar (known in history as Birbul). 

The controversy after a length of time divides itself into 
two sides—caste, or no caste. We will not plunge into it ; but 
we feel bound to say something on the philosoply of caste as 
given in the Bhagavadgita. 

According to the Gita, the soul is immortal ; it cannot be des- 
troyed ; it does not destroy others ; it has no birth or death; it 
does not wax or wane; it has noend with the destruction of the 
body ; it is not destroyed ; arms cannot pierce it, fire cannot 
burn it, water cannot soil it, air cannot dry it. But then the 
question arises—where does it go after the destruction of the 
morta! frame. On this point, the Gita has the following sloka ; 


atatefa Wii zai farra 
aafa serfs acarciarfa | 
Sey *aatfa faara Ae 


aantfa aati aaifa cw 
Chap. II, verse 22, 


As man, laying aside old clothes, puts on new ones, so does 
soul, quitting old bodies, enter new ones. 

And further Srikrishna has the following words to say to 
Arjuna ; 7 


aaa cx USlotfa Watfa ST ote | 
larae caw Ait age cay HAG 
Semizir aaVatal Sstattacataf aq | 
oafs: atufesta Aeararigatag | 


*This Bdnchhd-Bata tree still exists in the Fort at Allahabad. Visitors 
are allowed to see it; but itis no longer a living tree. -The story goés on 
to say that Akbar, fearing lest any one else should become an Emperor 
like himself, ordered burning lead to be poured on the tree and its sidés 
to be built up with stones. Akbar used to drink no other water than the 
waters of Prayaga—where, in his former life as Brahmachfari, he had spent 
his days in practising Yoga, 
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aml am f8 esa aifasafe Stas | 
BPatqqqjayr Satgatac AHARe | 
oifamtita Areats Para b SS STT | 
egreaiiateta weatfy Jor AC | 

ST SG Cl fHTeaae ca CAfS Oss | 


CIS CHR YaGa Cafe ateafs cate Ea | 
Chap. IV, verses 5-9. 


Oh Parantapa Arjuna ! both I and you have undergone many 
re-incarnations ! I know them all, but thou dost not, 

Even though I am without birth, indestructible, and lord of 
all animated beings, I, remaining fixed in my own nature, 
manifest myself in my own méyd. 

Oh Bharata! whenever Dharma declines and, Adharma 
prevails, then do I re-incarnate myself. 

For the purpose of preserving virtue, destroying vice, and 
establishing Dharma, I re-incarnate myself from yugato yuga, 

Oh Arjuna! he who knows truly my self-willed birth and 
preternatural action, does not re-incarnate after leaving the 
present body; he obtains me. 

From the above slokas it will be seen that the soul wanders 
from body to body, that the Great Soul of which all souis are 
parts, sometimes re-incarnates itself for the preservation of 
Dharma, and that that soul which knows the Great Soul does 
not re-incarnate, but is absorbed in the Great Soul. 

The Gita has the following sloka regarding the creation of 
the four castes. Srikrishna says to Arjuna:— 


plpa(se sal wee or arq fasta | 


SH SSlaafy ate fast eStaqaray | 
Chap. IV, verse 13. 

(It is true that) I have created the four castes according 
to qualities and actions, but, although I am the creator, know 
me (truly) to be inert and in inoperative, 

And again— 


armiwpfaafatt: arate yee | 


aife efseeifa qotaeistag ts | 
Chap. XVIII, verse 41. 


Oh Parantapa! the actions of Brdhmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisy- 
as and Siidras are classified according to qualities which natur- 
ly grow in them. 

The reader will thus know the views of the sastras respecting 
the creation of thecastes, and, in general, of the re-incarnation of 
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the soul. The castes were created aocording to the satwa, rajas 
or amas quality, or a prevalence, or a mixture proportionately, 
of two of them. Thus the satwa quality is the distinctive 
characteristic gnomon ofa Brahmana. The actions which spring 
from the sa¢wa quality are—peacefulness, control of the passions, 
devotion, purity, forgiveness, simplicity, knowledge, erudition, 
and belief in the existence of God. These are said to be the 
natural actions of a Brahmana. Amixture of the satwa and 
vajas qualities forms the distinctive feature of a Kshatriya’s 
actions. The natural actions which spring from a mixture of 
these qualities are heroism, noble pride, patience, ability, standing 
firmly at the time of war, munificence, and a desire to rule over 
others. A mixture of the vazas and ¢amas qualities forms the 
characteristic feature of a Vaisya’s actions. The actions which 
naturally proceed from this mixture are—cultivation of land, 
tending of cattle, and commerce ; while the ¢amas quality reigns 
supreme in a Sudra, and the natural action which proceeds 
from this quality is service to others. 

It thus appears that the system of caste was originally based 
on actions which proceed from one or other of the three natural 
qualities, or from a mixture of two of them; and the position 
which is generally accepted throughout the country, that the 
son of a Brahmana is a Brdhmana, of a Kshatriya a Kshatriya, 
of a Vaisya a Vaisya, and of a Sudra a Sudra, is therefore one 
which cannot stand the shastric test when applied to it. It is 
possible for everyone, if properly initiated by a good spiritual 
guide, to proceed in the path of intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement and to attain the position of a Brahmana. Brdah- 
manhood is, therefore, obtainable by quality, it is not hereditary. 
If a person born in the family of a Brahmana does not act as a 
Brahmana should do, he may be said Zo be born in the family of a 
Bréhmana but he cannot be called a Bréhmana. Conversely, if 
one born in a low family gets first beyond the famas quality, 
then the mixture of the samas and razas qualities, then the mix- 
tureof the vazas and satwa qualities, and at last comes to the 
pure satwa quality, he can then be styled a Brdhmaxna. Mere 
birth ina Brahmana family, without attaining the Brahmanhood 
by pursuing the course of actions prescribed by the shastras, 
does not entitlea man to be reckoned as a Brahmana. * 

This view of the shdstras respecting caste is admitted, at 
least in theory, by everyone who is fully acquainted with them, 
though in practice it is ignored by all, the Pandits included. 
At present the right of birth constitutes the right to a 
peculiar caste. The fact is that the first selection for the 
Brdhmana class was made of persons whose actions were the 


——— 


* See Gita. Chap. IV, verse 13, and Chap 1X, verse 52. 
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outcome of the safwa quality, that the first selection for the 
Kshatriya class was made Of persons whose actions were the 
outcome of the satwa and rvajas qualities, and so on. These 
divisions were made for the economy and advantage of a 
particular community, and the idea of re-incarnation forming 
a part and parcel of the caste system, must therefore be scouted as 
absurd. The soul may migrate from one body to another, as 
in the case of Srimukunda re-incarnating as the Emperor Akbar; 
but the question of caste has nothing todo with it. The caste 
system exists only in India: in other parts of the world the system 
does not exist at all. Some sort or sorts of social distinction, 
it is true, exist in every other country, but these dis. 
tinctions bear not even the slightest resemblance to the caste 
system of India. That system is a purely human invention, 
made for the good-government of a society, and a good deal of 
wisdom was displayed when it was first created. Every country 
of the world has produced a number of persons who might 
stand shoulder to shoulder with Brahmanas or Kshatriyas ; but, 
having been born outside the geographical limits of India, they 
did not belong to any caste such as is found in India. In_ their 
case the re incarnation does not seem to have any connection 
with caste, and, with due deference to Mrs, Besant, we are of 
opinion that her theory is one which cannot be entertained with 
any show of reason. The theory of the transmigration of souls 
is given somewhat in detail in the twelfth chapter of Manu, but 
in it we find nothing which favours Mrs, Besant’s blend- 
ed theory of caste and re-incarnation. The soul, by its actions, 
might re-incarnate into a worm that crawls on the surface of 
the earth, or into a god. Again, Buddha raised his voice 
against the Vedic rites of sacrifice and burnt offering, but he did 
not disrespect the pious and learned Brdhmanas, though he viewed 
with disfavour the restrictions with which the caste system was 
environed in his time. He held that a man becomes a Brah- 
mana by holy zeal and chaste living, by restraint and self- 
repression, The great object of his preaching was how to 
prevent the series of re-incarnations which every soul was heir 
to on account of its actions, so that it might ultimately cease 
to undergo sufferings which distress myriads of souls. Holi- 
ness of life, control of passions, and love to everybody, friend 
or foe, are the quintessence of Gautama Buddha’s religion, and are 
the means to attain A’zrvana, With Nervana the re-incarnation 
ceases. But, until that state of beatitude is obtained, the soul 
must re-incarnate itself. Nothing is said in Buddhistic writings 
about the caste into which the soul must be born again. The 
question of caste does not come in at all in any writings about 
the transmigration of souls. Mrs. Besant, in her zeal for 
Hinduism, has out-Hindued the Hindus. 
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THE CURSES OF CASTE. 

In the course of our article we have shown the evils, or curses, 
flowing from stereotyped customs or practices to which the 

eople of Bengal have been subjected for a number of centuries, 
and which have practically paralysed the vital force of the 
nation. A naturally intelligent race, with quickness of com- 
prehension, with intellectual and moral achievements that strike 
the admiration of other people of India, and of foreigners, too, 
the Bengalis have evinced a fondness for the rigid observance 
of their caste such as is scarcely met with among any class of 
people on the face of the earth, the Hindustanis, perhaps, ex- 
cepted. Before the days of Ballala, or perhaps of Adisura, the 
people of Bengal, like other people of India, had among them 
the caste distinction ; but it was surely not so rigid or severe 
as it afterwards became. There was still freedom in the 
shape of choice of wives froma class or classes below ; the 
people were still permitted to go beyond the country to foreign 
lands for the purpose of carrying on trade or commerce ;‘but the 
enactments and rules that were drawn up in Ballala’s time and 
subsequently, have for ever closed these openings. Besides, in- 
stead of maintaining the four classical castes, the kings of 
Bengal, surrounded as they were on all sides by enervating 
luxuries, did not recognise the Kshatriya, or the military class 
at all. They forgot that that class of people was to the society 
what the arms are to the human body; but they might, had 
they chosen to do so, have created such a class, to protect the 
country from foreign aggression. They thought, most probably, 
that the descendants of those who passed as Kshatriyas in 
the Kuru-Pandava war, were Kshatriyas, and that no new 
Kshatriya class-could be—formed, forgetting the noble example 
set by Raja Duryodhana in the case of the hero Karna, who 
was at once raised to the status of a Raja, sothat Arjuna might 
no more have any pretext for declining to measure strength with 
him. They had most probably afew mercenary North-West 
people scattered over the country as guards to protect the 
people ; but their army no doubt consisted of /afials and /ascars, 
who were more for show, like the retinue of the petty hill chiefs 
of the Punjab, than a really organised army. Their all-en- 
grossing thought was social innovation, such as Kudinism, 
Their court was, perhaps, the hall for Pandits to display subtle 
powers in logic, and for buffoons to excite mirth or laughter. 
They sadly neglected the heavy responsibilities which God, in his 
providence, had imposed on them as protectors of the people and 
country, and, like Thebaw, had to pay dearly for that neg- 
lect when Bukhtear Khiliji attacked the palace with ‘sixteen 
followers. Thus was Bengal lost for ever to freedom. The 
ancient division of the peopleinto four classes, in which the 
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Kshatriyas stood as the second in order, was a very politic 
measure and essentially necessary for the welfare and Prosperity 
of a nation ; but this division was not utilised in Bengal at aj] 
in practice, and the consequence of the omission was the loss of 
the liberty of the people. The Brahmanas who attended the 
courts of the Kings of Bengal were unworthy descendants of 
those mighty Rishis, or sages, who, possessed as they were of 
transcendental knowledge and wisdom, might be justly said to 
know the present, the past and the future. Unlike their worthy 
ancestors, they courted royal favours for themselves and for their 
caste, and failed to edify the kings with sound instruction as 
regards their duties to the people and totheir country. The 
wisdom of separating a class, vzz., that of the Brahmanas, from 
the rest of the people, with privileges which are never allowed 
to any other class of people, was truly god-like ; for, apart from 
inculcating divine knowledge among the people, it was truly 
the Brahmanas whose sound advice and instruction made 
the Kings of Bhératvarsa invincible to aggressions from with. 
out. Added to this, the proud Kshatriya class, who were taught 
never to turn their back to the enemy, were truly a terror to 
the surrounding nations. These were the blessings of caste in 
ancient India. But in Bengal, the Brahmanas, like their ances- 
tors, claimed precedence over all other classes, w¢zthout dis- 
charging the sacred duties which they owed to the country and 
the people ; and the Kshatriya class was not recognised at all 
in practice. The Vaisyas, the third pedestal of society, 
were levelled with the Sddras, their ancient privileges ignored, 
and then proclaimed zon est. All classes of people were 
treated as born to serve the Brahmanas, till in process of time 
they really came to believe this to be their destiny. The 
Brahmanas were left alone, supreme lords of the country, to 
fatten on the toil of others without reciprocating their obligations 
to the people, who. forgetting their ancient pedigree and their 
ancient privileges, kept themselves at a_ respectful distance 
from them, and blindly paid homage to them asto gods. The key 
of the ancient Aryan lore and literature was in the hands of the 
Bradhmanas, but as a class the Brahmanas themselves had._ fallen 
from their high position. They were no longer the Brahmanas 
who, in days of yore, filled the sky with Vedic hymns, and who by 
practising holiness of life and control of the passions, inspired the 
minds of the people with sublime thoughts and divine courage. 
They fell off from the satwa quality and coveted worldly 
possessions and enjoyments—honours and riches—but they had 
not the necessary qualifications to acquire them by honest 
labour. They, therefore, depended on the people in general for 
them. Like the drones, they laboured not, but enjoyed the 
fruits of others’ toils. They exercised an immense influence 
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over the monarchs of Bengal, who, happening to be lower in social 
status than themselves, were easily led by the nose. And after this 
could the people dare raise their voice against the Brdhmanas? 
The Brahmanas vigilantly guarded the prerogatives of their 
caste, and, whether learned or illiterate, religious or irreligious, 
they in a body claimed divine homage from the people in 
general, who, deprived of the divine knowledge which their 
ancestors possessed in common with the Brahmanas, were not in 
a position to exercise their judgment regarding these claims, 

The result of this degradation of the people, both social and 
moral, was the prevalence of dark prejudices .and blind 
superstitions, and the payment of divine homage to the Brah- 
manas. The nation lost its vital force, and became an easy 
prey to foreign conquest. Thus the system of caste, which was 
a distinct advantage to Aryan society, came in Bengal, to be 
the very cause of the ruin of the country. 

Caste is a purely human institution which grew up spontane- 
ously in course of time, and, when mature, was classified into the 
divisions in which we find it at the close of the Vedic period. 
It was based on quality, and actions flowing from that quality : 
in other words, it was based on professions which people follow- 
ed severally, or were allowed to follow with the tacit consent 
of the whole community for the welfare of society. Caste 
has no relation with the religion or the observance of religious 
rites and practices and devotion. In other words, it was not 
based on a graduated scale of religiousness, In the Gita, 
Srikrishna says to Arjuna :— 


ACATRAe AMYCSY aes cacate fe a feizs : 


C1 SHS | ale SSN afy Cw coy vraq I 
Chapter IX, verse 20. 
All creatures are equal before me, therefore none of them is 
object of my dislike or love ; but those who worship me in faith 


and love, dwell in me, and I also dwell in them. 
And further on.— 


ait fa ote asat(wes canny Bre on oataze | 


fagcay Cantiee satewaiat aife oats fem 
Chapter IX, verse 32. 


Oh Partha !* persons born in sinful families, women, Vaisyas, 
and even Sudras, surely obtain beatitude at the end by clinging 
to me, 

These passages show clearly that caste and devotion to God 
are distinct from one another. A _ high-caste person is not 


* Partha is another name of Arjuna. 
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necessarily a virtuous or a religious person, while a low-caste 

erson may, by devotion and virtuous action, attain blissfulness 
at the end. But high-caste people, such as the Brahmanas, 
have the means ready at their hand for practising such devotion, 
while people born in low families have many difficulties to 
encounter before they can lead such a life. The Brahmanas, 
asa class, have the key of divine knowledge in their hands, 
while persons born in the servile class are generally ignorant, 
and cannot readily distinguish actions human from actions 
spiritual. Many persons born in a lower class than the Brah- 
manas have signalized themselves by piety, devotion and con- 
trol of passions, while many Brahmanas, actuated by dark 
passions, have led a life of irreligiousness, to the disgrace of their 
high birth, These instances of religiousness on the part of 
persons born in lower classes, and of irreligiousness on the part 
of persons born in the upper classes of society, are daily seen 
everywhere in the country, and none can deny them. We, 
therefore, come to the position, that caste and religion are not 
identical, or that the former is not the cause out of which the 
latter is evolved. 

In Bengal, however, the reverse is the case. There it is 
held that caste and religion stand to each other in the relation 
of cause and effect, that the loss of one entails the loss of the 
other, and that the preservation of the one necessarily goes in 
the way of preservation of theother. A person may transgress laws 
of caste and thereby become an outcast, though he may not bea 
whit less religious than he was before; but his religiousness 
will avail him nothing: people will not hold communication 
with him ot) account of his loss of caste. But the most comical 
part of this social farce is, that how irreligious soever a person 
may be, he is accepted as a member of the community, provided 
he keeps himself well within the pale of the caste in which he 
was born. A Brahmana, forinstance,may be a liar, a thief, 
an adulterer, or a fornicator ; but so long as he does not eat rice 
cooked by a Chandala, or openly marry a girl of the Dom class, he 
will be generally respected as a Brahmana,and people will not dare 
impeach him openly. A halo of sanctity is supposed to surround 
a Brdhmana, and people are always inclined to condone even 
the gravest crimes committed by him on account of his supposed 
high birth. The highest caste in Bengal has thus secured a pri- 

vilege which is denied to any lower caste. Ignorant as the people 
of Bengal in general are, they are taught to revere the Brabma- 
nas from their childhood, to take the dust of the feet of 
Brahmanas on their forehead, and to drink the water in which 


the right toe of the Brahmana has been dipped.* 





* This practice of drinking water touched by the right toe of a B:4hma- 
na by persons of the Sddra caste after bathing, and before any food is taken, 
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The result is the degradation of the people both morally 
and spiritually. They are taught from their infancy to pay the 
Brahmanas divine homage, which is due only to the Creator, 
the Preserver and the Destroyer of the Universe. They are 
taught to believe that, born in sinful and low families, they have 
not the right to worship the Invisible Being, except through the 
Brahmanas who are gods in human form. In ancient India 
the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas had equal right with the 
Brahmanas of performing for themselves religious rites and 
sacrifices ;} in Bengal the military class is extinct, and, except 
the Brabmanas, all sorts of people are either Sddras or of mixed 
class, though, as we have conclusively proved in the previous 
part of this article, the Vaisyas still exist in their original 
purity. In ancient India the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas 
exercised a healthy check over the Br&hmanas; in Bengal 
the Brahmanas are the only twice-born class existing, privi- 
leged to do whatever they please. Ignorance and prejudice 
stalk over the land, and the moral tone of the people is at low 
ebb. The nation has lost its power of thinking, of distin- 
suishing right from wrong, and of forming any adequate con- 
ception of the infinite power and wisdom of the Ruler of the 
Universe. Trees, stones, birds, beasts, reptiles, evil spirits, and 
what not—are more or less worshipped throughout the country, 
and idle and meaningless stories regarding them are handed 
down from mouth to mouth. The Brahmanas themselves, to 
a great extent, share in the belief of the people, and are as igno- 
rant as they are, 

And who is to blame for this sad state of affairs? The 
Bréhmanas ? We think not. The cause of a nation’s fall or 





still prevails throughout the country, especially in the mufassil. Such water 
is supposed to possess the efficacy of curing diseases, and of keeping the 
body in a healthful state. The dust of the place trodden by a lakh of 


Brahmanas (AF GYR AW ofa is also supposed to possess the highest 


efficacy of curing incurable maladies,and some rich people in the past didac- 
tuaily invitea lakh of Brahmanas at anexpense of thousands of rupees for the 
sole purpose of collecting the dust of the place trodden by them, which 
was then preserved in a maduiz made of copper or gold, and worn onthe 
neck or arm by persons suffering from diseases pronounced incurable by 
physicians. So the late Kaviwala Dasarathi Ray, a poet of no mean order, 
sinvs :— 


s2rq Gates asta, taw fe ota Sica fafy, 
ca catcta aralafy, aiacta wae | 


When a malady becomes incurable, does a physician know its therapeu 
tics ? The most efficacious remedy in that case is the dust of the feet of 
Brahmanas. 

The ballad, of which a portion is quoted by us, is sung with enthusiasm 
throughout the country | 
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rise is mysterious, and lies hid in the cycle of events which 
pass over its head. Each single event, such as a religious 
movement, a political cataclysm, a social innovation, or a 
close contact with another nation, commences slowly to work a 
change in the action of a nation, and in two, three or more gen- 
erations, paves the way for its downfall or rise. The rise, spread, 
and extinction of Buddhism, the social innovations made during 
the reigns of Balléla and his successors, and lastly the conquest 
of the country by the Mahomedans, have gradually reduced the 
nation to the deplorable state in which we find it at this day, 
Iiow far each of these events has had a share in working out 
the ruin of the country, is a matter on which weare not at pre- 
sent warranted to dilate. Suffice it tosay that the last of the 
events named, vzz.—the conquest of the country by the 
Mahomedans—is one of the immediate causes of the degrada- 
tion of the nation. During the prevalence of Buddhism, the 
Buddhistic rites and practices were, no doubt, adopted to a large 
extent by the mass of the people, just as certain practices of 
Europeans are eagerly adopted by the present generation of 
the Bengalis. Buddha was no respecter of caste : his dining 
with Ambapali, the courtezan, who was soon after admitted to 
the Holy Order, and his acceptance of the meal offered by 
Chunda, a goldsmith and ironsmith, prove that he did not pay 
any heed to restrictions as regards taking of food from low 
classes of people. These examples, set by a person of high class 
—a Kshatriya and prince—had great weight with the people, 
many of whom, no doubt, followed them. Buddhism was pre- 
valent throughout the country for more than a thousand years, 
On its decline, the social practices of the people were neither 
Hindu nor Buddhistic ; they were a compound of both. If 
Hinduism be represented by a force running in the horizontal 
direction, and Buddhism by a force counteracting it in an 
oblique direction at an obtuse angle, the social practices of the 
people of that period may be figured by the resultant of the 
two forces acting in contrary directions. The Brahmanas, who 
had watched with vigilance this state of society, at once set 
themselves to weed out the social practices and customs which 
had grown up during the prevalence of Buddhism, and to draw 
up stricter social rules than existed before. Taking of girls 
by a high class person from a lower class, and community of 
food and drink between the several castes, and also between 
people of different classes of the same caste, were forbidden 
under penalty of forfeiture of caste. The institution of 
Kulinism and other social innovations were made, with the 
sole object of compelling the Brahmanas to abide by stricter 
social rules as regards marriage than before, and the example 
was soon after followed by the Kayasthas, The Mahomedan 
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conquest of the country was a political cataclysm which threat- 
ened to obliterate the Hindu name. In any other country on 
the face of the earth this would surely have taken place, but 
the Bengalis were superior to the conquerors in intellect and 
in religious knowledge, and were proof against the influences of 
the Moslem religion, But, nevertheless, those of them who came 
in constant contact with the new rulers of the country, and learnt 
their language and literature, gradually adopted some of their 
social practices too. To guard the people from coming into 
closer contact with the conquerors than was necessary for 
the government of the people, a new legislation was codified 
on the basis of the M4nava Dharma Shastra and other Dharma 
Shastras of previous ages, with complicated rules, social, moral 
and religious, for the guidance of the whole life of the Bengalis, 
These laws, which were promulgated by Raghunandan Géswami 
of Nadia, the Manu of Bengal, still bind down the people. 
The nation was thus saved from being merged in the conquerors, 
but the consequences of the measures taken to preserve the 
integrity of the Bengali race are visible throughout the length and 
breadth of the land ; the blessings accruing from the institution 
of caste have altogether disappeared, and have given place to 
curses destructive of the interests of the whole race. 

The system of caste as it prevails in Bengal at the present day 
has divided the people into classes without number, each of 
which lives by itself without any intermixture. Formerly 
the Brahmanas were one class of people with one object in view, 
viz; the spiritual welfare of the nation ; and if there was 
any distinction among them on account of the diversity of 
practices followed—as for instance, Brahmanas intent on 
acquiring self-knowledge, Brahmanas practising austere devotion, 
Brahmanas practising both religious austerity and the study 
of the Veda, and Brahmanas performing sacred rites-—that 
distinction was a mere matter of form, based on difference of 
pursuits ; but there was no interdiction as regards community of 
food and drink and exchange of girls. The great Vaisya class, 
though following a variety of professions, was one integral class, 
with community of food and drink and exchange of girls, and 
the same may be said of the Kshatriyas and Sudras also. In 
Bengal, however, the classes of Brahmanas are legion, each 
moving within its own circle and having no social connection 
with the rest. The same may be said of the different class- 
es of the Vaisyas and the Sudras. The result is that the 
whole nation is split up into innumerable petty clans, which 
cannot possibly have any sympathy with each other, and 
therefore cannot unite together for any national purpose, The 
Only feeble chain that-binds them together is Hinduism in all its 
phases, but it cannot. make the people unite for any national 
VOL. I1,] 8 
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cause. Hinduism isthe most elastic and the most catholic 
religion on the face of the earth ; its doctrines are liberal and 
susceptible of adaptation to any circumstance of life. It re. 
cognises a future life or lives, but it has no eternal damnation 
or perdition, and does not enjoin the massacre of those who do 
not follow it. On the contrary, it allows that followers of a 
religion other than Hinduism, by strictly adhering to the doc. 
trines or tenets inculcated by it, will attain beatitude at the end. 
It teaches its followers that the present world isa médyé@ or 
illusion, and that the real world is that which is to come at the 
end of the present life. Religion, therefore, which is thought 
in other parts of the globe to bethe chief bond of human 
society, is, in Bengal at least, not a potent factor at all in draw- 
ing the people together for any common cause, When 
Sutteeism was abolished, the people of the country made 
some show of resistance to the measure, but the Government 
stood resolute in its purpose, and, happily for the good 
of the country, the resistance melted out like snow at the touch 
of the vernal solar rays. Again, when widow marriage was 
legalized, 35,000 people, headed by the late Raja Sir Radha- 
kanta Deva, Bahadur, protested against it, but it was a feeble 
resistance, which could not shake the resolution of the Govern- 
ment, and the Widow Marriage Act was passed. That Act did 
not affect the Hindu community, except in some isolated cases 
of inheritance and succession, but, nevertheless it was an enact- 
ment in direct contravention of the civil rights of the people as 
laid down in the Hindu law of inheritance and succession. And, 
lastly, when the Age of Consent Act—the most impolitic measure 
ever enacted under British rule—was passed, the people raised 
their voices more loudly than before, and even went so far as to 
make some show of resistance ; but they were as the shriekings 
and croakings of frogs to impede the progress of the elephant. 
The up-countrymen and the Bengalis are the descendants of 
the great Aryan race, and the system of caste prevails as 
strongly among the former as it does among the latter, In 
course of time their languages, though sprung from one parent 
stock—the Sanskrit language—have become quite different 
from one another. Their social customs, habits, observances, 
&c., are also different form one another. Physically, the up- 
countrymen are of stronger build than the Bengalis, but in- 
tellectually the Bengalis are admittedly superior. Their 
religious observances agree in the main, though they differ in 
some particular points, Notwithstanding their common origin, 
they are now reckoned as two distinct and alien peoples. 
Climatic influences have also produced a difference in their 
physique. They forget that they are the only true representa- 
tives of the mighty Aryan nation of old, who, pouring down on 
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the plains of the Punjab from their nest beyond the Hindu 
Koosh, drove the aborigines of the country before them, 
chaunted the sublime hymns of the Vedas on the banks of the 
Sarasvati, built houses and temples, organized government, 
promulgated laws, and cultivated arts and sciences at a time 
when Greece had not yet been born, and Cimmerian darkness 
and the gloom of barbarism had not yet been penetrated by the 
light of civilization, They forget that they were once feared 
aid respected by the surrounding nations, but are now reckoned 
‘amongst half-civilized peoples. They forget that they have 
a classical language—the Sanskrit—which has been pronounced 
by competent authorities to be “ more perfect than the Greek, 
more copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refinéd 
than either.” They forget that they first cultivated the 
rudiments of astronomy, the science of numbers, the art 
of medicine and surgery, and all sorts of noble arts and 
sciences, which have only received a finish at the hands of ‘mod- 
ern nations, They forget that they have given to the world 
a religion (though now extinct in their own country) 
whose votaries out-number those of any other religion 
that exists at the present day. They do not seem to realise 
their abject position in the scale of nations. They entertain the 
idea that in the Kali Juga mlecchaism prevails, and that the gods 
themselves are asleep; but they forget that God, in the 
plenitude of wisdom, has appointed the so-called mlecchas to 
sovern the fate of mankind, and that the gods themselves are 
asleep in this iron age, because they are not rightly invoked. 
Caste is their all-engrossing thought ; caste forbids them to 
travel beyond India, to goto the country of the mlecchas ; but 
they should remember that their ancestors had no such foolish 
prejudice, and that the great Sankaracharya travelled as far as 
China,* 

We repeat what we have said before, that this isolation of the 
Bengalis, and, in fact, of the whole Hindu race, has produced 
evils to which the fall of the nation is in a great measure as- 


a 


* There is a story current that Sanka: Acharya, the most successful enemy 
of the religion of Buddha, set_oyt on a journey to China to see the 


goddess Chinésvarf (BYLagay) On crossing the borders of India, 


he saw with disgust the prevalence of m/ecchaism among people through 
whose country he passed, and he therefore proposed to retrace his steps 
toIndia. Inthe night the goddess Chinésvart appeared before him in 
adream and bade him come to China and seeher, explaining that the 
Customs and practices of one people are as good as those of another, 
Sanka f4ch4rya obeyed the mandate of the goddess and travelled to China. 
We do not vouch for the authenticity of the story, but the moral contained 
init is edifying, as condemning prejudices foolishly raised against crossing 
the borders of India on account of mleccha customs prevailing in countries 


beyond. 
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cribable. Sea adventures make a nation bold and enterprising, 
just as was the case with the Portuguese, the Spaniards, and 
the people of Britain. Had there been no sea-adventures 
among them, America would have still remained undiscovered, 
and India would not have formed the brightest jewel in the 
crown of Her Britannic Majesty. We have ample evidence 
that in Sumatra and Java the Hindu religion and civilization 
flourished,* but the caste-rules were made so rigid after the 
Mahomedan conquest, that crossing the geographical limits of 
India, or the sea, entailed loss of caste. At the present day 
any Bengali going to England is made an outcast on his 
return to India ; and, as his manners and practices are thoroughly 
changed and formed after the model of the Europeans, he 
does not care to be re-admitted to the caste to which he be. 
longed, Frivolous causes, such as the eating of onions, journey- 
ing from one part of Indiato another in a steamer, &c, were 
made the ground for outcasting a person. f 








® See Dutt’s Ancient India, Vol. III, page 81. 
t For the information of our readers, we give here a few interesting 
instances of the outcasting of persons. 

(a) About 70 years ago, Gurudds Bysack was made an outcast on 
the ground of onion having been eaten by a member of the 
family. He was not re-admitted into society until he had 
spent some thousands of rupees in making gifts to Bidhmanas 
and ente:taining his caste-men with sumptuous feasts. 

(8) Rai Sreenarain Bysack, Bahddur, late Dewan of Government 
House and Toshakhan4, accompanied the Governor-General from 
Calcutta to Madras ina steamer. On his return from Madras, 
the Setts and Bysacks of Calcutta cut off social communication 
with him, a few of his nearest relatives, about a dozen ‘people 

- or so, including the present writer, still clinging to him. He re- 
mained so cut off from society for some years, until, in 1862, 
it was arranged through the influence of some of his relatives and 
friends, that he must confess his social crime before the assembly 
of his caste-men and ask for a general pardon. A meeting was 
accordingly convened in which the Rai Bahadur, with cloth on 
his neck and with folded hands (signs of humility and penitence), 
had actually to ask for parcon of every member of the assembly, 
and he was then re-admitted as a member of the caste to which 
he belonged. 

(c) A hundred and thirty years ago two sailors, flushed with liquor, 
happened to enter the house of Brojodulal Bysack, through the 
private entrance (£hirkee). on the occasion of the Durga Puja 
festival at the house, that had attracted crowds of people from 
the different parts of the town and suburbs on account of some 
new chandeliers which Brojodulal had for the first time procured 
fiom England and lighted in the Dalam and court yard 
The sailors were, of course, immediately turned out ; but such 
was the rigidity of the caste-rules at the time, that Brojodulal 
was at once made an outcast, on the pretext that the sailors had 
insulted the women. Brojodulal spent an enormous sum of 
money for re-admissivn-into the society from. which he was 

unjustly cut off. . 
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Another evil which caste has produced in _ Bengali 
society is the apathy, or even contempt, with which certain 
professions or arts are viewed by high caste people, and the 
consequent stagnation or retardation of progress which 
has come about. Take, for instance, the art of weaving. 
Cloth is an every-day necessity, like dd/ and rice ;in fact, the 
latter may be dispensed with at intervals, as is usually done by 
our devout people, but the former cannot be dispensed with 
fora moment. Those who actually ply the loom and_ shuttle 
‘are looked down upon with contempt not only by the Brahma- 
nas, but even bythe Setts and Bysacks themselves, who have 
either never delved or spun, or who have given up the art of 
weaving from time immemorial. Cloth manufacture is an hono- 
rable occupation, but unfortunately in India it is looked down 
on with contempt. The Brahmanas boast of being above 
such occupation, and the Setts and Bysacks pride themselves 
on being superior to the cloth-manufacturers. But the Setts 
and Bysacks forget that the staple of their trade was princi- 
pally cloth ; and if they had spent their lakhs in producing 
cheap articles such as are supplied from Manchester, their con- 
dition would not have been so humiliating as it is at present. 

At present a Brahmana is not restricted from carrying 
on a profession other than his sacerdotal duties, and the 
same may be said of any other caste. If, instead of cherishing 
pride of caste, the Brahmanas, the Setts and Bysacks, the 
Suvarnavaniks, the Kayasthas, &c., were to unite together for a 
common purpose, success would no doubt be the result, and the 
abject condition of the people of Bengal would, in a great 
measure, be ameliorated, The present writer firmly believes that 
if, instead of cherishing hostile feelings towards each other, 
instead of vaunting their high caste and high pedigree, instead of 
clamouring for more political freedom, and opposing every act 
and measure of Government, the people of Bengal were to stand 
on a common platform for the restoration of their ancient art of 





(a) Advaita Charan Datta (commonly known as Adi Datta) was 
sentenced by the late Supreme Court at Calcutta to transport- 
ation for fourteen years for the offence of rape. On his return 
irom transportation he was made an outcast ; and as he did not 
submit to the humiliation of asking for pardon of his caste- 
people, with cloth on his neck and with folded hands, he was 
not re-admitted into society. : 

These instances will suffice. At present, the caste-rules in Calcutta are 
not so severe as they were thirty or forty years ago. In villages, hows 
ever, they are very severely felt, for, besides being cut off from society, the 
person doomed to be an outcast, is also denied the services of dhobis and 
barbers and priests. Any person found taiking with him, or entering his 
house has to give an explanation of his conduct, which, if not satisfactory 
to the dadapati (headman of the dad or guild), is made the ground of ex- 
communicating him also, ; | 
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weaving, now on the decline, and meeting the wants of the mil- 
lions of their countrymen, they would not only improve the 
condition of their countrymen, but would themselves become a 
power in the State. 

Other technical arts, such as carving and engraving, the 
manufacture of cutlery and brass utensils, carpentry, masonry, 
&c, are also looked down upon with contempt by the high caste 
people of Bengal. If in indigence, they prefer working as 
employés in Government offices and European firms, and in 
houses of rich Zemindars, to adopting any such art for a liveli- 
hood. The notion which is generally entertained is, that the 
adoption of such technical arts is humiliating and degrading, 
while service is thought to be honourable.* 

Pride of race is a pardonable weakness, but such pride, when 
indulged in to excess, and when it takes the form of an 
imaginary assumption of superiority over the rest of the people, 
becomes ridiculous. We yield to no one in our admiration for 
the Munts and Rtshis of old on account of the holy life they led, 
and the high intellectual and moral capacities they evoked, 
but wecannot admit that such pride, or even family pride, 
is a sign of sound healthy feeling, or worthy of imitation. 

We repeat we have the greatest admiration for our sages of 
old. There is, however, another side of the shield to which 
we cannot shut oureyes. There is no doubt that the world 
owes a debt of everlasting gratitude to India for the splendid 
legacies her sons left behind in the shape of learning and rich 
stores of knowledge that are still the theme of admiration ; 
but we think that, if our sages and forefathers had been less 
philosophical, less moral, and less contemplative ; if they had 
been more worldly, and sown the seed of unity among the chiefs 
of the land, they could have reared up a nation physically 
strong, like the Spartans of old, to repel the tide of conquest 
that overwhelmed the country from time to time, and secure 
the independence of the people. 

In the Hindu or Mahomedan period there was not so much 
of false pride or vanity on the part of the people of mixed class- 
es as at present. The high caste people were then universally 
respected by the low caste people. Since the advent of the 
English in the country, the entire order of things has changed. 
The Kayasthas, for instance, have assumed an air of supe- 
riority over other classes of people who pursue the profession 
of an artizan, such asa brazier, ora kArmakar: they approach 





* Such is the foolishness displayed by many Brahmanas, that they do 
not hesitate to accept the post of a sarkar, a gomasta, or a mohurir, in 
the employ of a rich Tagore of Calcutta, or in that of a rich Mullick 
(Suvarnavanik) family, and yet they talk loud of their high caste and 
Brahmanism. and the loss of caste on the patt of their employés. 
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the ideal of the writer class of the East India Company— 
the so called covenanted civilians. The profession of the 
Kd4yasthas was akin to the profession of the writers of the 
East India Company, and the Kayasthas, who obtained ready 
employment in the service of Government, thought their 
vocation superior to that of an artist. Formerly the rich 
classes of people, whether Vaniks, Setts and Bysacks, Kansaris, 
or Karmakars, formed a class by themselves, who carried their 
heads higher in society than they do at present, and, as the rich 
people in every country take precedence in society, they 
naturally occupied a higher social rank. This they did irres- 
pectively of the caste or calling to which they belonged. It 
was only the sunré class (wine sellers) who could not, or did not, 
establish themselves on a level with them, The Hindus of 
the first British period were more cosmopolitan in their 
habits and disposition than are the English educated people of 
the present day, who pretend to be more enlightened, but who 
discard all real notions of honour or true gentlemanliness, 
The artizan classes, as a rule, do not care for high education, 
as they find no attraction in the service of Government, and the 
result is that very few of them obtained access to genteel socie- 
ty or the English-speaking classes. The civilians gave an ar- 
tificial aspect to the upper classes of native society, while the 
natives, especially the well-to-do classes, have acquired a 
< in their habits of underrating the real aristocrats of the 
and. 

At present a change is gradually coming over the nation, 
and this is wholly due tothe spread of English education 
in Bengal. English education has done in a few years what 
Mahomedan rule was unable to effect in six hundred years, 
Whether this change will ultimately prove a boon or a curse 
to the country, is a problem which cannot yet be solved with 
any degree of certainty. Most probably it will be for the 
good of the country. The first few batches of English 
educated Bengalis were a curse to the country ; they dis« 
regarded every rule of society, disobeyed their parents, tasted 
of forbidden dishes (abominations to the Hindus), laughed at 
the religious ceremonies of their forefathers, wounded the feel- 
ings of their neighbours and relatives by doing acts against 
the religion of the country, and apishly copied all the vices of 
the Western nations The country was in a state of revolution, 
From the creation, however, of the University, a change in an 
Oblique direction is gradually coming about, and the present 
educated Bengalis are steering a medial course between the 
ancient orthodoxy and the rebellious deeds of the past English 
educated generation, though it cannot be denied that many of 
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them are still a curse to the country.* But the point with 
which we are immediately concerned is, that the rigid rules of 
caste are gradually assuming a milder aspect ; and if English 
education has done anything in India, it has begun to work 
this most desirable change. In cities and large towns where 
English education prevails, the rigidity of caste-rules is being 
gradually mollified, and Sidras may be seen sitting on the 
same bed with Brahmanas, and shaking hands with them, 
and doing other acts which would not have been tolerated half 
a century ago ; but in villages and outlying places, where the 
mass of the people are still ignorant, the rigid rules of caste 
are strictly enforced.t 

Shakespeare and Milton, Homer and Virgil, Bacon and 
Hume, threatened to effect a revolution in our society ; but 
the writings of such oriental scholars of Europe, as Jones, 
Colebrooke, Bopp, Lassen, Weber, Max Miiller and others have 
awakened a deep interest in the mind of the Bengalis for the 
cultivation of the classical language and literature of India. The 
English educated Brahmanas now tacitly admit the degradation 
of the people, to which the present caste system has brought 
them, the Vaisyas find with amazement that their ancient 
rights and privileges have been withdrawn, and the Sudras and 
mixed classes are anxious to secure for themselves a better 
footing in the scale of society than was allowed to their an- 
cestors in past times. But nevertheless, nothing can be done 
immediately to remedy the evil, Slowly and silently the change 
must proceed, and many generations must elapse before a radical 
reform can be effected. And if any social reform as regards 
caste is to be effected at all, it must be done on the basis of 
the ancient shastras of the country, and not on the lines 
advocated by Christian and Brahmo Missionaries, 

We cannot conclude this chapter without speaking a word or 
two in respect of the Piralis and the Suvarnavaniks. These 
two classes of people appear to us to have been very 
badly treated by our countrymen. They have been unjustly 
cut off from the rest of society for a long time, and an amende 
honorable is now imperatively necessary. We do not know 


—) 





* Here we do not speak of those Bengalis who have breathed the atmos- 
phere of England, Fiance, and other countries of Europe, and who sedu- 
lously shun their own countrymen and identify themseives with the 
Sahibs, but of those Bengalis who live in the midst of their countymen. 

¢ An instance occurred within our knowledge in which a certain Suvar- 
navanik, in company with a Kshatriya friend, entered the house of a Brah- 
mana in a village. The Bradhmana was in the act of chewing betel when 
he received them, but on learning from the Kshatriya that his comrade was 
a Suvarnavanik, he at once Icft the room, thiew the betel out of his mouth, 

Yand cleansed it with water, as if he had come -in contact with some loath 


some object. 
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what particular social crimes were committed by their ancestors, 
so that the scourge of ostracism should visit them still from 
generation to generation. The causes ascribed for their ex- 
communication are flimsy, and cannot be entertained with any 
sense of justice. If the smelling of forbidden dishes and the 
piercing of a golden calf can truly operate as causes for the loss 
of caste, should not the actual tasting of beef and fowl and 
brandy—favourite dainties with many well-to-do and educated 
Bengalis of the past and present generation—be held to be 
a stronger ground for excommunicating a person, nay, the 
whole family and the whole class? And yet such social crimes 
go unpunished at the present day! The father, an orthodox 
Hindu, with ¢uds¢ md/d round his neck and chandan marks on 
his forehead, may be seen daily turning seven times round the 
tuls’ plant and spending his days in a strict adherence to the 
shdstras and religion, while the son—a haughty youth of twenty 
or twenty-five, may be seen dining at a hotel, and unblushingly 
tasting of European dishes. Such a spectacle takes place 
every day in many high caste families, and yet the rigid rules 
of caste are adead letter to them, while the Piralis and the 
Suvarnavaniks, many of whom are known to be devout people, 
abiding by the religion of the country, live isolated from the 
rest of society on the score of some imaginary social crimes 
committed by their ancestors in ages out of all record and 
memory. 
CONCLUSION. 

The Brdhmanas, the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas who form 
part of the population of Bengal Proper, are the representa- 
tives of the ancient A’ryas, and, in our opinion, as we have 
already said, the Sudras are also descended from the same 
stock.* The difference between the first three classes of 





* The theory cherished by many European scholars, and accepted by some native 
writers, that the Siidras represented the original inhabitants of the country, and that 
they were admitted as members of the Aryan community, because they adopted - 
the religion and civilization of the A’ryas, appears to us to be open to objection. 
The word ‘ caste,’ or * class,’ is misleading, but we have been obliged to use the one 
or the other simply because we could not help doing so. The word used by Manu 


and other legislators is qe (Varna) which really means colour, The Brah- 


manas, the Kshatriyas, and the Vaisyas, are the twice-born Varnas, while the Suidras, 
who forin the fourth Varna, are once-born. Thus we have in Manu— 


arms pfacay Cqazacarad) fawiwas | 
byt eae fos scm TTS | AeA I 


Manu Chap. X, verse 4. 


“The Brdhmana, the Keshatriya, and the Vaisya castes (Varna) are the twice- 
born ones, but the fourth, the Sudra, has one birth only ; there is no fifth (caste).” 
Biilher's translation 


‘The three twice-born classes are the sacerdotal, the military, and the commer- 
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people and the Sidras lay in the fact, that the former had 
a sccond birth in the Shdstras, and had the right of reciting 
the Vedas and performing sacrifices for themselves. The 
Siidras, on the other hand, had no such right and were destined 
to serve the three higher classes. 





cial. but the fourth. or servile, is once-born, that ts, Aas no second birth from the 
Gayitri, and wears no thread: nor is there a fifth pure class ” 
Sir William Jones’ translation, 


Biilher’s translation appears to us to be more correct than the translation 
made by Sir William Jones. Kulluka Khatta, the commentator of Manu, explains 
the couplet thus :— 

The three Varnas n which the Brahmans stand first in rank are called twice. 
born on account of their privilege of wearing the holy thread ; the fourth Varna 
Biidra, again, is once-born on account of the want of the holy thread = Again 
there is no fifth Varna; like mules, the mixed classes, on account of their 
being outside the pale of the caste to which their fathers and mothers b-long, 
have no right to be enrolled among the Varnas, but may be classed as jd/z. 

It thus appears that the four Varnas are pure ; and we can hardly be persuaded to 
believe that the aborigines of the country were enrolled as the fourth pure class 
by the A’ryas, but we may admit, without fear of being contradicted, that a servile 
class did accompany the A'ryas when they first migrated to the plains of the 
Punjab ; and when. in later times, the division into Varna was made, they were 
placed as the last in the scale of society, Certain aboriginal tribes. by conforming 
to the religion of the A’ryas, might have augmented their number, though, of 
course. living by themselves as distinct sub-divisions, without being allowed to 
mix with the real Sudras. 

In the Vedas the aborigines are spoken of as dasyus, the colour of whose skin 
was dark or black. Thus in the Rig-Veda we have— 


2H ACY Waar Bree atae faeryisafe atfay 
HALT MMA AIST GH BVT HAAS | Rig-Veda, 1100-8. 


Indra who gives help in a hundred ways in all wars has saved the A’ryas in 
the battle, and pnnishing the adraéas (¢ ¢., those who do not observe shastric 
rules) has brought the black skinned (people) under the subjection of men, 
(sons of Manu) 

In the Atharva Veda, a distinction is also made between an A'rya and a Sudra, 


Thus : 
SAR AAe MAT V5 Rs Goss 


Atharva Veda, 4-20—4. 


By this (plant) I see every body, be he an A’rya ora Sudra, 

These passages have probably led certain scholars to think that the Sudras were 
the aborigines of the county. who were brought into Subjection by the A’ryas. It 
is true that the A’ryas conquered the aborigines of the country, but it does not 
follow that the conquered pevple formed the Sidra Varna. The passage of the 
Rig-Veda quoted does not at all warrant such aco .clusion ; andthe passage from 
the Atharva Veda speaks of a mere distinction which existed between the three high 
class Varnas and the Suidras, but that distinction does not appear to be the distinc- 
tion which is understood when the words ‘ Hindu’ and ‘ Yavana’ are used in 
contradistinction to each other. The word £ A’rya’ means £ honourable ’ or * vene> 
rable,’ and the epithet was exclusively applied to the three twice-born classes. 
The last class—the Sudras—though originally of the same stock, were denied the 
honour on account of their want of true knowledge, and also on account of the 
servile position in which they stood in relation to the twice-born classes. If the 
black-skinned dasyus, who were conquered by the A’ryas, formed the Stdra Varna, 
how is it that among the barvers, who are kuown to be pure Siidras without a 
question, there are persons whose skin is as fair asthe skins of the three high 
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The mixed classes, such as the Ambasthas, Kayasthas, &c., 
do not belong to any Varna, but they form distinct Jatis, The 
four Varnas, with the mixed classes (Varnasankara) in the 
anuloma order, form so to speak the Hindu society in Bengal. 
The mixed classes of the prati/oma order, such as the Chandalas, 
&c,, are not reckoned as Hindus at all, and are not considered 
fit even to be touched. 

Caste has the advantage of parcelling out a people into 
divisions or communities who live, move and have their being 
within the prescribed spheres, They marry within their circle, 
and enjoy certain privileges by virtue of their ties of affinity 
and consanguinity. The system of caste is based on natural 
laws, and has therefore survived the vicissitudes of age and 
evolution. It has a very large sphere for the exercise of 
brotherhood, the relationship extending far beyond the narrow 
limits recognised by other nations, The natural fruit of the 
caste-system is the joint-family system. To the Englishmen, 
the idea of a joint-family is something foolish, absurd and 
preposterous ; yet such a system prevailed in all its original 





class Varnas? and how is it that among the Bidhmanas, there are persons whose 
skin is as black as charcoal? The celebrated Pandit Chanakya, who helped 
Chandragupta in obtaming the throne of the \lagadha kingdom, was a Brahmana 
of this description, and are we to suppose that he was not an A’rya? Raj& Ram- 
chandra, Srikrishna, Arjuna. Draupadi, and others. were also of black colour. The 
fact is that the A’ryas generally were of fair colour, but even then there was a 
distinction of colour among the first three Varnas. Thus the co:our of the Brah- 
manas was fair and white, that of the Kshatriyas somewhat reddish, or a mixture of 
white and red, and that of the Vaisyas yellowish, or a mixture of white and yellow, 
The Sudras, onthe other hand, were generally of black colour, but many high 
caste people were also of black colour. Certain prescribed modes of living are known 
to produce a difference in colour. Food, drink, exposure to the rays of the sun, 
&c., as well as climatic influences, produce a difference in colour. The Sudrag 
who formed the servilé class “had not-the means of living on an equal footing with 
their masters and the nature of their vocation obliged them to be exposed to the 
rays of the sun. On the other hand. these causes, or at least some of them, had no 
doubt been in operation in producing a difference of colour visible among members 
of the high class Varnas. So the original distinction of colour, if it really had 
been in existence when the four Varnas were formed, appears to be more imaginary 
than real. The real distinction lay in the nature of the profession or vocation 
which each of the four classes followed. The argument that the Stdras repre. 
sented the aborigines of the country, who were of black colour, is therefore not 
Supported by facts. 

Manu, however, uses the term ‘* Dasyu ” in a quite different sense, when he says, 
in verse 32, Chap. X of the ‘ Ménava Dharma Shastra,’ that ‘a dasyu begets on 
an Ayogava woman. a Sairandhra, &c, The following explanatory note appears 
below the verse in Biilher’s translation 

** NoTE.—Men of low caste are Dasyu, such as Chanddlas—Ch. V, verse 31. 
Dasyu, #. ¢., a ‘ servant for wages’ (Mech., Gov., Ragh), or ‘a hard-hearted 
man ’(Medh ), or § an angry man ’ (Kull.), or § a murderer * (Ragh.), or ‘a low 
caste man’ (Nand). The term denotes, however, properly the aboriginal 
robber-tribes, and probably includes all those resembling them. * One who 
follows forbidden occupations,’ . ¢., ‘a Brdhmana who has become a warrior 
or a trader, and the like ’ (Mech ) or a butcher and the like (Nar.)” 

In Sir William Jones’ translation of the verse, a Dasyu is interpreted as equi- 
valent to an outcast of any pure class. 
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vigour in Hindu society, and was the immediate cause of 
manifold blessings among the people. In many parts of 
India, the joint-family system still prevails, and the law of 
inheritance and succession is entirely governed by the Mita. 
shara Code. . In Bengal, however, the Ddyabhagé of Jimutvé. 
hana prevails, which allows a person who has once become 
possessor Of wealth and property to exercise his right as 
regards the disposal of that wealth or property after his death,* 
But the joint-family system, in a modified form, still exists in 
Bengal. As long as the £art/d, or the headman of the family 
lives, the sons and grandsons must live jointly under his con. 
trol and must have no separate entity. Their individual 
interests are merged in the general interest of the family, If 
there be only one earning member in the family, his income 
must go towards the maintenance of the whole family. There 
should be no distinction or difference in the mess, clothing, or 
even in the gift of ornaments to the ladies. All are of one 
family, and all must be maintained on the same scale of decency, 
In matters of social usages, the £arttd, or the headman, alone 
is recognised. The kinsmen and relatives, as well as . people of 
other castes, have the name of the £artté entered in their farda 


(wq), OF list of persons to be invited, and the invitation issues 


in his name only, If, owing to illness, or any other valid cause, 
the Zarttd himself is unable to attend, the next eldest member 
of the family may attend instead.{| When the arttd cies, the 
sons may either choose to live under the control of the next 
eldest member of the family, or the whole property is divided 
among the sons according to the established law of the land, 
who then live separate from one another, and each of whom 
becomes a arttdéd by himself with his sons and grandsons. 
All differences respecting the division of the wealth or pro- 
perty are settled by arbitration (sdé/isee). At present the 
general tendency of the Bengali community is towards separa- 
tion, and litigation after the example of the many foreign 
people, who have domiciled in the country, 

The Brahmanas of the present day are not the Bradhmanas of 
the Vedic times, or the Brahmanas whose duties are so well 
defined by Manu. They have lost the satva quality which once 
elevated them to the venerable position they occupied in 
Aryan society. Instead of devoting their life to meditation and 





® Ia some cases, but notably in the Tagore Will case, the High Court has given 
a decision which appears to be contrary to the spirit of the Hindu Jaw and Maha- 
raja Sir Jotindramohan Tagore is the Trustee, and not the heir tothe estate of the 
late Prasanna Kumar Tagore! The Hindu law never recognises the right of one 
who openly renounces Hinduism and embraces Christianity. 

¢ it must not be inferred that the 4artfa alone attends the invitation call : all 
the members of the family may, as it is generally the case, accompany him. 
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prayer, to the performance of yoga, and to the diffusion of true 
knowledge ; instead of seeking the spiritual welfare of the 
nation ; instead of renouncing the pleasures and allurements 
of the world, they have become worldly men in the full sense 
of the word, and have sunk to the level of ordinary men, They 
lived in humble cottages and their wants were few. Monarchs* 
and chiefs and warriors, cultivators and merchants, tradesmen 
and artizans, and people of the servile class, bent down their 
heads before them, For the riches of the world they cared not. 
In early life they subjected themselves to a very hard bodily 
- and mental discipline, which enabled them to resist the tempta- 
tions of the world.f They gave the law to the pcople, and set 
examples of good and virtuous acts for others to imitate and 
follow. They propounded the SAdsiras to the people, who, in 
return, did all in their power for their maintenance. 

Now the social position of the Brahmanas has changed. Ex- 
cept the Purohits and Yajméné Brahmanas, who minister to 
the religious performances for their yazmdns, and who are for 
the most part ignorant of the Sanscrit language and literature, 
the Brdhmanas, as a class, do not care for the spiritual welfare 
of their countrymen, but pass their days in the pursuit of profes- 
sions or vocations which formerly belonged mostly to other 
classes of people. They do not hesitate to cultivate the land, 
to lend money at interest, to serve as cooks, sarkars, mohurirs, 
gomastas, &c., in the employ of rich Vaisya or Sidra fami- 
lies, or to carry on trades of all sorts, including the sale 
of meat and wines. They serve in Government offices and 
European firms, in indigo and tea factories, and in. the 
railway. Some of them goto England and other foreign 
countries, to qualify themselves for some profession; others 
adopt medicine, engineering, &c. A very few of them keep. 
toles and cultivate the Shastras. In a word, the Brahmanas 
of to-day are more worldly people than their ancestors, 
But it is not their own fault that they are so. With. 
the fall of the Hindu sovereignty their prestige has begun 
to wane, and they are obliged to live like other classes of 





* It is said thit Alexander the Great, while in India. learning the fame of a preat- 
yogi, sent for him to appear before-his royal presence. The yogd replied that, if the 
monarch was desirous of seeing him he might him-elf come to him. Alexander 
was so struck with this bold reply, that he condescended to goto him personally, © 
The Emperor Akbar used to pay his visits to a yoge unattended by his guards, 
walking like an ordinary man. It is said that, in ccrtain matters connected with 
the administration and government of the country, AKbar consulted the yogt and 
Yar by his decision. This sufficiently accounts for his predilection for the. 

indus. | 


+ It is not to be understood that all _Brdhmanas were of this description. : 
Worldly Brahmanas thére were. as at present, but their number wes proportionately. | 
less than the number of Brahmanas who were above the wor'd. iaies 
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people to keep body and soul together. In _ proportion 
as the Bradhmanas have renounced their ancient occupation, 
other classes of people have stepped in in their place, for the 
gate of learning is open almost to every one of them. Even 
before the advent of the English nation to this country, the 
Vaisyas, the Sudras, and the mixed classes, were allowed to 
have some access to the Shastras, and the preachings of the 
great Nadiad reformer, Chaitanya, himself born of a pure 
Brahmana family, did much to elevate their position in the 
literary scale. A host of brilliant writers, chiefly Vaisyas, 
Sudras, and mixed classes, succeeded Chaitanya, and their 
literary productions formed a new epoch in Sanskrit and 
Vernacular literature. Chaitanya was not a respecter of caste ; 
he shrank not to embrace the low caste men, and even the 
Mussulmans, many of whom became his followers. The spirit 
of Chaitanya still hovers throughout the land; and, although 
the Vaishnava sect has degenerated into one of shallow pre- 
tensions, his followers are found in many respectable families, 
These followers are not wholly illiterate people. They read 
the religious works of the Vaishnava Dharma, such as the 
Chaitanya Charitamrita of Krishna Das, the Chaitanya Bhaga- 
vat of Brindaban Das, the Chaitanya Chandrodaya Natak of 
Kavi Karnapur, with its beautiful translation into Bengali by 
Premananda Das, the heart-melting treatise on faith, charity, 
prayers, &c., of Narottam Das, the Chaitanya Mangal of Lochan 
Das, the writings of Yadunandan Das, &c. They also read 
the exquisitely mellifluous writings of Jayadeva, Vidyapati, 
Chandi Das, Govinda Das, Gnyan Das, and other writers who 
preceded Chaitanya, as also the profoundest and most philoso- 
phical treatises of those who were Chaitanya’s contemporaries, 
and who laboured with him to rouse the people of Bengal from 
the lethargic state into which they had sunk for a number of 
centuries. They also read the Bhagavata Purana and recite 
stotras (prayers) and paddvalis of Jayadeva and other writers. 
Their gurus or spiritual guides are Gosains (Goshvamis), who 
whisper mantra into their ears, which they daily recite after 
performing ablution and before taking any food whatever. 
But it must be noted here that the followers of Chaitanya, as 
a rule, do not disregard the Brahmanas, but revere and honour 
them. Generally, the Vaisyas and the Sudras are the followers 
of Chaitanya. Some of the mixed classes also are more or 
less his followers, The majority of the Brahmanas, Vaidyas 
and Kayasthas are Séééas, or worshippers of Sakti,and do not 
hesitate to take meat ; but the followers of Chaitanya are abso- 
lute vegetarians, though in their early life many of them take 


fish only, but renounce it afterwards, 
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A second Chaitanya*, in the shape of English education, has 
since appeared in our midst to rouse the people of Bengal from 
their deep lethargic slumber of ages, and to diffuse a new life 
and spirit among them, Under its vivifying influence, the 
Bengalis have begun to realize a sense of duty towards their 
country and countrymen. They find that they have as much 
right to the cultivation of letters as the Brdhmanas_ themselves, 
who, with all their pretensions, are no more than mortals 
like them. The monopoly of sacred knowledge and learning 
which the Brahmanas had enjoyed from time immemorial was 
then taken away from their hands, and other classes of people 
were invited to participate in it. The Vaisyas, the Sddras, and 
people of mixed castes have lifted up their heads as competi- 
tors of the Brahmanas, who now find with amazement that 
they are no longer the masters of the field. The spell is broken, 
and the notion that none but the Brdhmanas have a right to 
knowledge and learning has vanished like a morning dream. 
The Suvarnavaniks, the Setts and Bysacks, the Vaidyas, the 
Kayasthas, the Sadgopas, the Telis, the Kaivarttas, the barbers, 
&c., all stand side by side with the Brahmanas and strive for 
the mastery of the field. Every year a number of candidates 
appear at one or other of the University examinations, and a 
good many of them come off successful. On a reference to the 
results published in the Government Gazettes, it appears that 
the Brdhmanas and the Kayasthas figure most prominently. 
The following explanations, no doubt, account for the strange 
result. Before the Bradhmanas had almost no secular pro- 
fession or trade to follow. As a class, they lived on the 
industry of others, either by performing Pujas and religious 
ceremonies in the houses of their yajmdns, or by keeping 
toles. Many of them had nothing to do but to collect the 
bér'stk (annual allowance) fixed for their maintenance by Rajas, 
rich Zemindars or landholders. Others lived by working as 
cooks in houses of Vaisyas and Sudras, or simply by begging. 
The Kayasthas also, like the Brahmanas, had no trade or 
profession to pursue. A number of them filled the posts of 
sarkars, mohurirs, canoongoes; others lived by opening Pé¢- 
shilds, and imparting elementary knowledge in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic to children in villages, and also in 





* The word ‘Chaitanya’ signifies the state of wakefulness, or a state in which 
sensation and perception are clear. The great Nadia reformer, as long as he lived 
in the house, was known by the names of Bisvambhar, Gaur Chandra, Gaur Hari, 
Gauranga Nimai Pandit &c., but when he renounced the world, ¢¢,—became a 
Sannyasi. Keshava Bharati, who initiated him into the life of an ascetic, called him 
Srikrishna Chaitanya, because he was then accepted as an incarwvation of the god 
Krishna, and because he roused the people from the state of spiritual torpor into 
which they had sunk, After that he was known as Srikrishna Chaitanya, or simply, 
Chaitanya, 
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people to keep body and soul together. In _ proportion 
as the Brdhmanas have renounced their ancient occupation, 
other classes of people have stepped in in their place, for the 
gate of learning is open almost to every one of them. Even 
before the advent of the English nation to this country, the 
Vaisyas, the Sudras, and the mixed classes, were allowed to 
have some access to the Shastras, and the preachings of the 
great Nadiad reformer, Chaitanya, himself born of a pure 
Brahmana family, did much to elevate their position in the 
literary scale. A host of brilliant writers, chiefly Vaisyas, 
Sudras, and mixed classes, succeeded Chaitanya, and their 
literary productions formed a new epoch in Sanskrit and 
Vernacular literature. Chaitanya was not a respecter of caste ; 
he shrank not to embrace the low caste men, and even the 
Mussulmans, many of whom became his followers. The spirit 
of Chaitanya still hovers throughout the land; and, although 
the Vaishnava sect has degenerated into one of shallow pre- 
tensions, his followers are found in many respectable families, 
These followers are not wholly illiterate people. They read 
the religious works of the Vaishnava Dharma, such as the 
Chaitanya Charitamrita of Krishna Das, the Chaitanya Bhaga- 
vat of Brindaban Das, the Chaitanya Chandrodaya Natak of 
Kavi Karnapur, with its beautiful translation into Bengali by 
Premananda Das, the heart-melting treatise on faith, charity, 
prayers, &c., of Narottam Das, the Chaitanya Mangal of Lochan 
Das, the writings of Yadunandan Das, &c. They also read 
the exquisitely mellifluous writings of Jayadeva, Vidydpati, 
Chandi Das, Govinda Das, Gnyan Das, and other writers who 
preceded Chaitanya, as also the profoundest and most philoso- 
phical treatises of those who were Chaitanya’s contemporaries, 
and who laboured with him to rouse the people of Bengal from 
the lethargic state into which they had sunk for a number of 
centuries. They also read the Bhagavata Purana and recite 
stotras (prayers) and paddvalis of Jayadeva and other writers. 
Their gurus or spiritual guides are Gosains (Goshvamis), who 
whisper mantra into their ears, which they daily recite after 
performing ablution and before taking any food whatever. 
But it must be noted here that the followers of Chaitanya, as 
a rule, do not disregard the Brahmanas, but revere and honour 
them. Generally, the Vaisyas and the Sudras are the followers 
of Chaitanya. Some of the mixed classes also are more or 
less his followers, The majority of the Brahmanas, Vaidyas 
and Kayasthas are Séktas, or worshippers of Sakti,and do not 
hesitate to take meat ; but the followers of Chaitanya are abso- 
lute vegetarians, though in their early life many of them take 
fish only, but renounce it afterwards, 
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A second Chaitanya*, in the shape of English education, has 
since appeared in our midst to rouse the people of Bengal from 
their deep lethargic slumber of ages, and to diffuse a new life 
and spirit among them, Under its vivifying influence, the 
Bengalis have begun to realize a sense of duty towards their 
country and countrymen. They find that they have as much 
right to the cultivation of letters as the Brdhmanas themselves, 
who, with all their pretensions, are no more than mortals 
like them. The monopoly of sacred knowledge and learning 
which the Brahmanas had enjoyed from time immemorial was 
then taken away from their hands, and other classes of people 
were invited to participate in it. The Vaisyas, the Sddras, and 
people of mixed castes have lifted up their heads as competi- 
tors of the Brahmanas, who now find with amazement that 
they are no longer the masters of the field. The spell is broken, 
and the notion that none but the Brdhmanas havea right to 
knowledge and learning has vanished like a morning dream. 
The Suvarnavaniks, the Setts and Bysacks, the Vaidyas, the 
Kayasthas, the Sadgopas, the Telis, the Kaivarttas, the barbers, 
&c., all stand side by side with the Brahmanas and strive for 
the mastery of the field. Every year a number of candidates 
appear at one or other of the University examinations, and a 
good many of them come off successful. On a reference to the 
results published in the Government Gazettes, it appears that 
the Brdhmanas and the Kayasthas figure most prominently. 
The following explanations, no doubt, account for the strange 
result. Before the Brahmanas had almost no secular pro- 
fession or trade to follow. As a class, they lived on the 
industry of others, either by performing Pujas and religious 
ceremonies in the houses of their yajmdns, or by keeping 
toles. Many of them had nothing to do but to collect the 
bévstk (annual allowance) fixed for their maintenance by Rajas, 
rich Zemindars or landholders, Others lived by working as 
cooks in houses of Vaisyas and Sudras, or simply by begging. 
The Kadyasthas also, like the Brahmanas, had no trade or 
profession to pursue. A number of them filled the posts of 
sarkars, mohurirs, canoongoes; others lived by opening Pé¢- 
shilés, and imparting elementary knowledge in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic to children in villages, and also in 





* The word ‘Chaitanya’ signifies the state of wakefulness, or a state in which 
sensation and perception are clear. The great Nadia reformer, as long as he lived 
in the house, was known by the names of Bisvambhar, Gaur Chandra, Gaur Hari, 
Gauranga Nimai Pandit &c., but when he renounced the world, ¢¢,—became a 
Sannyasi. Keshava Bharati, who initiated him into the life of an ascetic, called him 
Srikrishna Chaitanya, because he was then accepted as an incarwation of the god 
Krishna, and because he roused the people from the state of spiritual torpor into 
which they had sunk, After that he was known as Srikrishna Chaitanya, or simply, 
Chaitanya, 
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large towns. The ignorant class among them lived by 
selling ink, hawking cloth, fruits, &c., in the streets of 
large cities and towns, or working as menial servants ip 
rich families, When the gate of English education wags 
opened, the Brahmanas and the Kayasthas_ gladly seized 
the opportunity to improve their condition. The case, 
however, is quite different with the rich classes of people, such 
as the Suvarnavaniks, the Tagores, the Setts and Bysacks, &c., 
who, born and bred in the lap of luxury, did not care much 
for English education, or who had some lucrative trade or 
profession to follow. It is not a fact that the Brdhmanas and 
the Kayasthas have innate intellectual capacities, and that 
other classes of people are behind them in intellectual calibre,* 
But it isa fact that the Brahmanas were the custodians of 
Jearning and literature from time out of memory, and that the 
Kayasthas, as a body of people serving as State servants, were 
obliged to acquire sufficient knowledge for the due discharge of 
their duties as such servants. The other classes of people, such as 
the Vaisyas, had some trade or profession to follow, and the 
nature of their avocation did not require much proficiency in 
literature. The Sudras, as a body, were obliged to serve 
the three higher classes, and hence they were not required 
to cultivate letters. If they did not find service under the three 
higher classes, they adopted some mechanical art as the means 
of obtaining a livelihood. The Vaidyas, as medical practitioners, 
were obliged to cultivate letters to some extent. Under 
British rule the entire order of things has changed. The 
Brahmanas no longer find it easy to live as pensioners hanging 
on other classes of people. The Kshatriyas are no longer re- 
quired to protect the country and the people. Manchester 
supplies cloth to the people, and the Setts, Bysacks and other 
classes cf Tantuvayas are left to carry on some petty clcth 
trade, or work as servants in Government offices and Euro- 
pean firms. The profession of the Vaidyas is almost gone, 
its place having been supplied by European medicine and _ sur- 
gery. The gate of learning is left open to every class of people, 





* One instance in support of our assertion will suffice. Every. reader of 
the Sanskrit language knows that the Sankhiptaséra Vydkarana,a masterly 
treatise on Sanskrit grammar, standing next to Panini, is the work of 
R4ja Jumara Nandi, a Tantuvaya Raja of the Radha country, some hundred 
years ago. The Pandits of Radha sarcasticaily call it Zénté vydkarana 
(the word féntéis derived from Zanéz, but it is used as a somewhat contemp 
tuous term) but they cannot dispense with it at all. It is far superior to 
the mugdhabodha Vydkarana of Bopa Deva Gosvami, which is vety terse 
and brief. The Sankbiptasara Vyakarana is an_ indispensable necessity 
in learning the Sanskrit language in many parts of Bengal, for the 1eason 
that Panini is not used in the country, and the Mugdhabodha Vyakarava 
is scarcely anything more than a mere abridgment of Sanskrit grammar. 
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and all are invited toenter it. The Brdhmanas and the 
Kayasthas gladly embrace the opportunity offered. The 
number of children of Brahmanas and Kayasthas who attend 
English schools, far exceeds the total number of children of 
other classes of people ; and if a proportion be worked out of 
the relative number of Brahmanas and Kayasthas, and of other 
classes who appear at any University examination and come off 
as successful candidates, it will be found not to vary much. 
Again, the Brdhmanas and the Kayasthas continue their studies 
tilf the highest examination is over, while other castes 
generally give up their academical career in a short time, and 
do not continue till the last. The fact explains why the 
Brahmanas and the Kayasthas figure prominently in the lists 
of service and professions, The Mulliks (Suvarnavaniks) and 
the Tagores, for instance, are markedly absent from these 
lists. This absence does not argue that they are intellectually 
inferior in any respect to any Brahmana or Kayastha ; but 
it proves our position, that, as rich people, they do not care 
much for English education or service under the Govern- 
ment, or fora profession. The Setts and Bysacks, who have 
become poorer than before, steer a middle course. 

We have said before that the change wrought by English 
education will probably be for the ultimate good of the country, 
We have used the word ‘ probably’ advisedly, because we have 
some misgivings as to where or how this change will end. But 
we hope that it may be the means of raising Bengal from 
the low grovelling situation to which it had come for a number 
of centuries. Dead as the people of Bengal politically are, 
they must sit at the feet of the modern nations of Europe and 
learn to respect themselves and to love their own country. 
They must not. make too much of their caste-system and 
succumb to its influence. They must maintain the nominal 
divisions of caste, and must ti try to subvert the established 
order of things, but purge off the curses that have grown up 
in their society. They must imitate, as far as is compatible 
with feelings of loyalty to the established Government of the 
country, the manly virtues of the European nations and shun 
their vices. They must remember that, though their ancestors 
were the pioneers of civlization in the ancient world, they are 
now far behind those nations in every respect. They must not 
criticise, in an illiberal spirit, or with feelings of disloyalty, any 
measure of Government, but freely point out the blunders 
which our rulers, as foreigners, are sometimes apt to commit in 
legislating for the government of the country They must 
cultivate the ancient language and literature of India, along with 
the language and literature of the rulers of the country, before 
they can hope to reclaim Bengal. English education, mellowed 
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by a knowledge of the Sanskrit language, will driveaway man 

curses under which Bengal is groaning. Should it ultimately 
elevate the position of Bengal, yea, of the whole of India, 
England’s grand mission to the East will then have been fulfilled, 
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THE SYSTEM OF THE VEDANTA. 
By PRoF. Dr. PAUL DEUSSEN, 
TRANSLATED BY CHARLES JOHNSTON, 


NOTICE. 


HE Proprietor of the Calcutta Review, having, by an 
arrangement with Mr. Charles Johnston, the translator, 
secured the sole right of publication of the only authorised 
English translation of Dr. Paul Deussen’s great work on The 
System of the Vedanta, has decided to give the benefit of the 
work, in the first instance, to the readers of that periodical, 





The translation, of which the first instalment, consisting of 
the Preface and a portion of the Introduction, appears in the 
present number of the Review, will be continued in successive 
numbers until the whole is completed. During the course of 
its publication in the Calcutta Review, the work, carefully 
revised, will be available, from time to time, in convenient 
Parts, to subscribers or purchasers desirous of obtaining it in 
that form, at intervals and on terms which will be notified here- 
after; and, after the completion of the serial publication, the 
entire work will be re-issued in a single volume. 


other side, an important extension of the work grew out of the 
necessity of incorporating the Vedic texts, on the basis of which 





* Colebrooke, on the Philosophy of the Hindus, Part LV, in the Miscellaneous 
Essays, II, p. 350—401 (with remarks by Cowell.) 

Windischmann, Sankara (Bonne, 1833). p 49-189. 

Bruining, Bijdrage tot de Kennis van dem Ved&nta (Leyden, 1891), p. 23-98, 

Regnaud, Le Systéme Vélanta, in the Revue Philosophique, 1877, Ps 588-599 3 
1878, p. 158-178, 534-550 5 1879, Pp. 413-434. 

The Literature of the Upanishads v. p. (82 ff.) 
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by a knowledge of the Sanskrit language, will driveaway man 
curses under which Bengal is groaning. Should it ultimate] 
elevate the position of Bengal, yea, of the whole of India, 
England’s grand mission to the East will then have been fulfilled, 











THE SYSTEM OF THE VEDANTA. 
By ProF. Dr. PAUL DEUSSEN. 
TRANSLATED BY CHARLES JOHNSTON. 
| All rights reserved. | 





PREFACE. 


HE following exposition of the Vedanta System is distin- 
ci guished from earlier undertakings of the same kind* in 
that it seeks to take up a fixed and uniform standpoint, limiting 
itself to an analysis of the chief work of the Vedanta school, 
the Brahmasttras with Shankara's Commentary, but within 
this limit taking pains to follow the system in its widest rami- 
fications, and thus to fulfil at once the requirements of a scienti- 
fic working up of the materials and also of a readable exposi- 
tion for wider circles so far as this seemed possible. With this 
aim, much on which the Indian lays weight, had to be shorten- 
ed, especially the exegetical and practical theological discus- 
sions ; on the other hand much else which he presupposes fami- 
liar and axiomatic to his readers, while for us it is new and 
sometimes exactly the most important, could only be secured 
by combining together occasional and scattered utterances. 
Comparisons with western philosophic ideas and criticisms from 
my own standpoint, I have here and there permitted myself to 
make, but they are everywhere unmistakeably noted as such, 
and therefore do no violence to the objective character of the 
exposition. From the present plan also are excluded the 
numerous and interesting polemical digressions of the Brahma- 
sitras, which require and deserve separate treatment ; only 
where they throw a new light on the system itself are the 
admitted, as for example was the case, in the controversy with 
the Sankhyas on the intelligence of the cause of the world, 
with Kanada on the evolution of space, with the Buddhists of 
idealistic tendencies on the reality of the outer world. On the 
other side, an important extension of the work grew out of the 
necessity of incorporating the Vedic texts, on the basis of which 








* Colebrooke, on the Philosophy of the Hindus, Part LV, in the Miscellaneous 
Essays, II, p. 350—401 (with remarks by Cowell.) 

Windischmann, Sankara (Bonne, 1833). p 49-189. 

Bruining, Bijdrage tot de Kennis van dem Vedanta (Leyden, 1891), p. 23-98, 

Regnaud, Le Systéme Vélanta, in the Revue Philosophique, 1877, p. 588-599 3 
1878, p. 158-178, 534-550 5 1879; P- 413-434. 

The Literature of the Upanishads v. p. (82 ff.) 
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the system, and especially the first part of it, is built, partly in 
translations, partly in abstract, for we could not presuppose an 
acquaintance with them on the part of the majority of our 
readers, as Shankara could with his. The numbers in quotations 
refer entirely to the editions in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
Brh. standing for Brhadaranyaka-Upanishad, Chhénd. for 
Chhandogya-Up, Kéth for Kathaka-Up., Mund. for Mun- 
daka-Up., Ait. for Aitareya-Up., Kaush. for Kauslitaki- 
Up., Téitt. for Taittiriya-Up., Shvet. for Shvetashvatara-Up. 
Certain further additions aim at facilitating the study of 
the original work, as the review of its contents and the 
index of the quotations in Shankara's Commentary in 
the Appendix ; in part they are destined to help those to whom 
the Indian world is still foreign, to find their bearings more 
easily in it ; to this end a short review of the Vedanta system, 
as well as an index of its most important terms, is added. 

Regarding the religious and philosophical worth of the world- 
concept here exhibited, we shall not prejudice the judgment of 
the reader ; the respect that it enjoys in India may be shown 
by the words of Madhasfidana-Sarasvati (Ind. Stud. I, p. 
20, 18) : idameva sarva-shdstréndm Mirdhanyam ; Shédstra- 
antaram sarvam asya eva shesha-bhitam ; iti idam_ eva 
mumukshibhir ddarantyam, _ shri-shankara-bhagavat-péda- 
udita-prakérena. “ This book [the Brahmasitras of Bddaréa- 
‘‘ yana| is among all the books of teaching the chiefest ; all 
“ other books of teaching serve only to complete it ; therefore 
‘‘ verily it is be honoured by ali those who long for liberation, 
‘‘ and chiefly in the sense in which it is expounded by the wor- 
“ shipful feet of the illustrious Shankara.” 


PAUL DEUSSEN. 
BERLIN, January 1883. 














ART. VII.—DEUSSEN’S VEDANTA, 





INTRODUCTION. 
I.—LITERARY. 





1.—Zhe Name Vedénta. 


Vedénta means literally “ the end of the Veda ” and indi- 
cates briefly the theological and philosophical treatises which 
appear as the closing chapters of the separate Brahmanas cf 
the Veda. and which are afterwards generally called Upani- 
shads, that is, “ (secret) lessons,” or “secret teachings.”* 
Then the name Vedanta in the sense of “ Final Aim of the 
Veda” is applied to the theological and philosophical system 
founded on the Upanishads, which may fitly be pointed to 
as the Dogmatics of Brahmanism, and the exposition of 
which is to occupy us here. In order not to mix things 
historically difterent, we base this exposition exclusively on 
the masterpiece of the Vedanta School, the Shérirak- 
Miménsé-shtras of BadarAyana together with Shankara’s 
Commentary thereon. Asa separation in time of these two 
authors seems not yet practicable, we consider their work as 





* Vedanta can originally mean either 1. ‘* End of the Veda,” or 2. ** Dogmas 
of the Veda ” ( cf, Siddhénta, raddhanta), or 3. “ Final Aim of the Veda.” Max 
Miiller declares himself in favour of the latter view (Upanishads I,p. LXXXVI N.,); 
yet this presupposes an appreciation of Dogma at the expense of Ritual which 
is difficult to admit for the time when the word arose (we find it already rigidly 
fixedin Ta p. 817, 2=Mund. 3, 2, 6=Kaiv. 3 and Shvet. 6,22) Hence the 
above interpretation (for which we must of course not rely on Taé p, 820,1) 
recommends itself as the simplest and most natural, The remarkable circum- 
stance that the etymological meaning of both Vedf&nta and Upanishad cannot 
be demonstrated. may be explained, if we assume that both were originally 
popular terms in the language of the pupils, and received a definite sense first 
when they were transferred thence to the language of the higher style. After 
the Brahmacharin had learnt the formulas of prayer (mantra) necessary for his 
future calling, and the :nanner of their application in the cult (bandhu, orédhman- 
am), at the conclusion of the course (Ind. Stud, X, 128 cf. Chand. 4, 10-15 ;— 
a chapter like Brh. 6.4 was also possible only at the end of the period of study) 
the Guru might communicate to him certain things easy to misinterpret, and 
therefore secret, concerning the metaphysical power of the prayer (drakman) 
which supported and maintained the gods, and the resulting superiority of the 
own self of the knower (G&tman) over all the powers of natural, whence in due 
course the Brahmavidya, Atmavidyé arose, which the pupils might joyfully greet 
and recognise as the Vedénta, that is, as ‘ the end of the studies,” and of the 
(not seldom [Mah&bharata I, 745] severe) period of study. These communica- 
tions to the Antevdsin took place in a confidential lesson, that is (in contrast 
with Parishad samsad), in an Upanishad, an expression which then received the 
meanings of “ secret sense, secret name. secret teachings”? also,as our word 
Collegium ” has been transferred from the idea of ‘‘ Assembly” to that of an 
“ object of study ” which can be “read ” or “ heard.” 
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a single piece for the purposes of systematic exposition, and 
quote it inthe sequel either with three numbers according to 
adhydya, péda and sétra, or with two numbers according to 
page and line in the edition of Roer and Rama Narayana 
idy4ratna in the Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 186 3.* 
_ Tocharacterise the position of this work and its two authors 
in Sanskrit Literature, it may be well to recall briefly certain 
familiar facts.t 





2, SOMEWHAT CONCERNING THE VEDA. 
a. Orientation. 


The great and not yet quite fully surveyed complex of 
writings which bears the name of Veda, that is, ‘ theological 
knowledge,” and whose extent exceeds that of the Bible 
more than six times, falls briefly into four divisions, the 
Reveda, Sdémaveda, Yajurveda and Atharvaveda ; in each of 
these four Vedas we have to distinguish between three different 
forms of writings, according to content, form of presentation 
and age: 1. The Samhité, 2. The Bréhmana, 3. The Sutra ; 
lastly the greater part of these twelve divisions exist in different, 
more or less divergent editions, according to the schools for 
whose study they served, and these are commonly spoken of 
= og Shékhds, that is, “the branches” of the tree of the 

eda, 

For an understanding of this complex relation, it will be 
useful to distinguish between the form in which the Veda at 

resent exists, and the historical development through which 
it has grown to this form. 





b. The Literary Constitution of the Veda. 


Briefly the four Vedas, in the form in which they come to us, 
are nothing else than the Manual of the Brahmanical Priests 
(Rivi7), bringing ready to his hand the material of hymns 
and sentences necessary for the sacrificial cult, as well as 
teaching him their right use. 





* Unfortunately no translation of this work yet exists, since neither the 
aphorisms of the Vedanta by Ballantyne (Mirzapore, 1851) nor the translation 
by Banerjea (Calcutta, 1870), nor that in the Shad darshana chintaniké (Bombay, 
since 1877) have up to the present got beyond the beginning. A Dutch rendering 
by A. Bruining in the ‘* Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land en Volkenkunde van N. 
Indie” only goes as far as the end of the first Adhvava. 

+ Cf the following : Colebrooke. On the Vedas, or Sacred Writings of the 
Hindus, As Res., VIII,369,—476; On the Philosophy of the Hindus, Transact. of 
R. As. Soc. I, 19-43. 92-118. 439-461, II, 1-39, I, 549-579 (in the Misc. Ess., 
the II, 8 fg., 239 fg.) A. Weber, Indische Literatur-geschichte, 1876, 5. 8 fg., 
249 fg., where the literature up to the most recent times (1878) is to be found 
brought together in the notes and supplements ; Max Miiller, A History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 1860, | 
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To a complete sacrificial service belong four chief priests, 
differing according to the extent of their studies and offices: 
1. The Hotar, who recites the verses (rch.) of the hymns, there- 
by to invite the gods to enjoy the Soma or other offering. 
2, The Udgatar, who accompanies the preparation and offer- 
ing ot the Soma with his chants (Sdéman). 3. The Adhvarya, 
who performs the sacred rite while he mutters the correspond- 
ing verses and sentences (yayjus). 4. The Brahman, whose duty 
it is to superintend and direct the whole. The canonical 
book for the Hotar is the Rgveda (although the Rgveda 
has a farther reaching import, not merely ritual but also 
literary), for the Udgatar the Samaveda, for the Adhvarya 
the Yajurveda, while on the other hand the Atharveda has 
properly nothing to do with the Brahman, who must know 
all three Vedas, * being connected with him only for appear- 
ance sake, in order to help its elevation to the dignity of a 
fourth Veda, an honour so long denied to it + 
Its practical application occurs on the one side in the household 
worship (birth, marriage, disposal of the dead, sickness, blessing of 
the harvest, incantations over cattle, and the like), on the other 
side in certain ceremonies of State (coronations, blessing armies, 
cursing enemies and the like); in this latter aspect it is the 
Veda of the Kshattriya caste, as the three others are of the 
Brahmans,t and may have stood in a similar relation to the 
Purohita (the prince’s family priest) as the others to the 
Rtvij (cf. Yajnavalkya 1,312°. 

Each of the priests mentioned needed for his duties a 
collection of formulas of prayer (mantra) and also instructions 
for their right liturgical and ritual application (Bréhmana), 
With exception of the-Black. Yajur Veda, we find these two 
elements more or less sharply separated, and divided into two 
distinct parts. 

I. The Samhité of each Veda is, as the name indicates, a 
collection of the mantras belonging to it, whether verses (rch.), 
or chants (Séman), or sacrificial sentences (Yajus). Thus the 
Reveda-Samhita consists of 1,017 hymns in 10,580 verses, 





* Apastamba-shrauta-siira 24,16. 19:  wrgvedena hoté karoti, shmavedena 
udgété, yajurvedena adhvaryah, sarvair bréhmé.—Madhusidana (Ind. Stud I, 
16,8): tatra hautra-prayoga rgvedena, ddhvaryava-prayogo yajurvedena, dudgétra 
prayogah sdmavedna. bradhma ydjamdna-prayogan itu atra eva antarbhitén ; 
atharvavedas tu yajna anupayuktah, shanti paushtika abhichéra ddi-karma-prati- 


padakatvena atyanta-vilaksh ana’eva. . 
+ Gopatha-Brahmanam I, 2,24. rgvidam eva hotdram vrntshva, yajurvidam 


adhvaryum, sdmavidam udgéthram, atharvdngirovidam brahmainam —Atharva- 
parishishtam I (Ind. Stud. 1 296, 28) rakshanst rakshati brahmia, brahma tasmad 
atharvavit —Cf. Vishnupurana II], 4 (p. 276, Wilson).—An indirect recognition 


of the fourth Veda by Shankara is found on_p. 239, 2. 
t ln this meaning it is probably to be taken, when the Brh. 5, 13 (Shatap. Br. 


14, 8, 14) after wktham, yajus, and sdman, mentions éshatram as fourth, 
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from which the Hotar must bring together the necessary hymn 
of praise ( Shastram) for each individual purpose ; the Samaveda- 
Samhita contains a selection of 1,549 (or with repetitions 1,810) 
verses. either taken from the Rgveda-Samhita, or from the 
material underlying it, as many as 78 of which are found to- 
gether in the Rgveda, and are further modulated in various 
ways for the purposes of the chants (Séman); the Samhita 
of the White Yajur-veda contains partly sacrificial sentences 
(Yajus) in prose, partly verses, the latter being also for the 
most part taken from the material of the Rgveda ; whereas the 
Atharvaveda-Samhita consists of 760 hymns, of which onl 

something like a sixth are common to it and the Rgveda, 
while the rest occupy an independent, and in many aspects 
quite peculiar position inthe total of Vedic mantra literature, 
whereof later. Each of these four Samhitas is preserved in 
different recensions, according to the Shékhéds, or schools, in 
which they were studied, though they do not differ very materi- 
ally from each other. It is otherwise, as will be seen imme- 
diately, with the other division of Vedic literature. 

IJ. The Bréhmana. whose immediate destination in gene- 
ral is to teach the practical use of the materials contained in 
the Samhit4, in its often very wide scope goes far beyond this 
direct object, and for the most part draws within its grasp a 
material which (with Madhusfidana) we can bring under the 
three categories of vidhi, arthavéda and Veddnta As vidhi 
(that is precept) the Brahmana prescribes the ceremonies, dis- 
cusses their origin, as well as the means of their accomplish- 
ment, and finally describes the course of the sacred rite itself. 
(2) Under the name Arthavdéda ‘that is, explanation) are in- 
cluded manifold explanations, to support the substance of the 
precepts by exegesis, polemics, mythology, dogma and the 
like (3) ere the discussions rise to thoughts of a philosophic 
character, which are called Vedénta (that is, Veda-end , be- 
cause they come, for the most part, at the end of the Brah- 
manas. They are the essential contents of the supplements 
to the Brahmanas, which are called Avanyakas, and whose 
original destination, not always strictly adhered to, seems to 
have been the life in the forest (Avanya), which was enjoined 
on the Brahmans in old age, where they served as a substitute 
for the greatly contracted, when not entirely abandoned, 
system of worship. However this may be. the fact is, that 
we find abundantly in them a wonderful spiritualising of the 
sacrificial cult: in the place of the practical performance of 
the ceremonies comes meditation on them, and along with it 
a symbolical explanation, which then leads on to the loftiest 
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thoughts.* The most important parts of these Aranyakas 
were later extracted from them under the name of Upanishad, 
and were brought together from the different Vedas into a 
single whole ; originally, however, as we must admit, each 
Vedic school had its separate ritual and also a more or less 
rich dogmatic text-book, and if there really existed, as the 
Muktika-Upanishad ‘Ind. St. III, 324) states, 21-4-1,000+ 109 
+50 = 1,180 Shakhas, there must also, as is there concluded, have 
been 1,180 Upanishads. In reality, however, the matter is far 
simpler. since the number of the Shakhas which we actually 
know is limited toa very few for each Veda, for whose text-books 
the common ritual and dogmatic material, in various arrange- 
ments, treatments and presentments served. Thus for the Rgveda 
we are acquainted with only two Shakhas, that of the Aztareyins 
and that of the Kaus/#takins each of which possesses one Bréh- 
mana and one Aranyaka, the last of which contains the Upa- 
nishad of the school.—For the Samaveda, in the division of 
Brahmana we know up to the present only one Shakha accu- 
rately and completely, that of the Zdndins, to which the 
following writings are referred : (a) the Pancha-vinsha-Bréh- 
mana ; (6) the Shad-vinsha-Bréhmana, whose name already in- 
forms us that it is an addition to the former; ¢) the Chhéndogya- 
Bréhmana, with which we are not yet completely acquainted, 
must also be referred to the school of the ‘landins, since 
Shankara, p. 892, 9, quotes under this name a passage which, 





* As example we may cite the opening of the Brhad-aranyaka (intended for 
the Adhvarya) where the sacrificial horse is treated of : 

‘*‘Om!- Dawn verily is the head of the sacrificial horse, the sun its eyes, the 
“ wind its breath, its throat the universal fire ; the year is the sacrificial horse’s 
‘* body ; the heaven is its back, the interspace its body, the earth is the footstool 
“ of its feet (Shankara). The space points are its loins, the points between its 
‘* :ibs. the seasons its limbs, its months and half-months its joints, day and night 
“ its feet, the stars its bones, the clouds its flesh. The fodder that it digests the 
' sands of the desert, the rivers its entrails, its liver and lungs the mountains, 
‘ plants and trees its hair ; the rising sun is its foreparts, the setting sun its hind- 
‘* parts. What it yawns, that is lightning, what it neighs is thunder, what it waters, 
“rain; its voice is speech. Day verily arose after the horse as the sacrificial 
* vessel that stands before it ; its hollow part is in the eastern ocean ; night arose 
‘after it as the sacrificial vessel that stands behind it; its hollow part is in the 
‘‘ western ocean ; these two vessels arose to enclose the horse. As race-horse it 
*' bore the gods, as war-horse the Gandharvas, as steed the demons, as _ horse, 
‘‘ mankind. The ocean is its companion, its hollow part is the ocean.” 

Here the place of the sacrificial horse is taken by the world, probably already 
with the afterthought that the ascetic should give up the world (cf Brh. 3, 5, 1, 
4, 4,22) as the father of the horse gave up the actual sacrificial gifts. In the 
same way the Chhandogya-Upanishad (1, 1), which is intended for the Udgatar, 
teaches that the syllable ‘* Om,’ which is a symbol of Brahma (Jaramdtma-pratika) 
is to be recognised and honoured as the true uwdgitha. and in the Aitareya dran- 
yaka, the w4tha (hymn) belonging to the Hotar 1s the subject of similar explan- 
ations. —Cf. BrahmasQtra 3, 3, 55-56, where it is stated that symbolical concep- 
tions of this kind were valid not only in the Shakha in which they arose, but 
universally, 
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according to Rajendralala Mitra (The Chhandogya-Up., Intro- 
duction, p.17 N.) forms the beginning of the Chhandogya- 
Brahmana ; ; ‘d) lastly Shankara repeatedly cites the Chhén- 
dogya-l "panishad as belonging to the Tandins ; thus Chhand., 

3, 16 (quoted p. 889, 10. 890, 8.) 8, 13, I. p. 899. 3. 907, 7. 
908, 5.) 6, 8,7 (p.923, 8).—A second independent book of 
ritual for the Samaveda is possibly the Zalavakéra-Bréhmana of 
the Jaiminiya-shakha (Cf. Shankara’s remarks on the Kena- 
Up., p. 28, and Burnell’s Miiller, Upanishads I, p. XC), accor- 
ding to Burnell in five Adhyayas, the last but one of which 
contains the well-known short Kena-Ufanishad (quoted p. 70, 
I 4.10. 163. 3, 808, 10), while the last consists of the Arsheya- 
Bréhmana ( quoted p. 301,8). The four remaining Brahmanas of 
the Samaveda (Sdmavidhdéna, Vansha Devatédhyéya Samhito- 


panishad} can make no claim to the name of independent text- 


books of schools.—In the Yajurveda we have to distinguish 
between two forms, the black (that is, unarranged) and the 
white (that is, arranged) Yajurveda The former contains the 
Brahmana-like material mingled with the Mantra already in 
the Samhita ; in this form the Yajurveda has been transmitted to 
us by the schools of the 77 dittirtyakas (whose Brahmana and 
Aranyaka are simply continuations of the Samhit4), the Kathas 
and the Méitrdyaniyas. The TaAittirtya-aranyaka contains at 
the end two Upanishads, the 7éittiriya (Books VII, VIII, IX) 
and the Nardyaniya-Upanishad (Book X). To the school of 
the Kathas belong the Adthaka-Upanishad, which now exists 
only in one Atharva recension, while in Shankara’s time it seems 
to have still formed a whole. together with the other texts of 
the Kathas, whereof later, under the name of Maitri- Upani- 
shad, we have received a late product of very apocryphal 
character ; the name of a fourth Shakha of the black Yajur- 
veda, the Shvetéshvataras, is borne by an Upanishad of secon- 
dary origin, composed in metrical form, which is nevertheless 
often quoted by Shankara as the “ Shvetdshvatardéndm man- 
tropanishad ” (p. 110, 5, cf. 416, I. 920, 4) and apparently also 
already by Badarayana 1,1, 11. 1. 4, 8. 2, 3, 22). In contrast 
with the Shakhas of the black Yajurveda, the Vdjdésaneyins, 
the chief school of the white Yajurveda, have separated Man- 
tras from Brahmanas after the fashion of the other Vedas ; the 
former are collected in the VA4jasaneyi-Samhita ; the latter 
form the contents of the Shatapatha-Bréhmanam, the last part 
of which (B. XIV) contains the longest and most beautiful of all 
the Upanishads, the Brhad-dranyaka. A closely connected 
piece which (though only on account of its metrical form) is 





* Shankara nowhere quotes it (M/éitre:?-Bréhmanam, p. 385, 8. 1006,5 means 
the section of Bih. 2 4=4, 5); also the term Sushumnd (Maitr. 6, 28) ‘does not 
yet occur inthe Commentary to the Brahmasitras, 
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attached to the Vajasaneyi-Samhita as Book XL, is called, from 
its first word, the /shé-Upanishad. In the Canon of Anquetil 
Duperron four other portions of the same Samhita, Shataru- 
driyam (B, XVI), Purushastktam (XXXI1), Tadeva (XXXII,) 
and Shivasamkalpa (XXXIV, beginning) are included as Upan- 
shads.—Besides the Vajasaneyins, Shankara thirteen times 
quotes another school of the white Yajurveda, the /éddlas ; 
nine of these quotations ip. 222,8 223, 1. 417,11. 988,8=991,4. 
999,6. 1000, I, 3. 1025,8) are found with considerable variants 
in the /ébala-Upanishad, at the present day included in the 
Atharva-Upanishads, four others (924, 7=1059,1. 931, 4==933,4), 
on the other hand, are not, so that, as it seems, Shankara had 
before him a more complete work of this school. Whether Ba- 
darayana quotes it also (1, 2, 32. 4, I, 3) remains uncertain.*— 
To the Atharvaveda belongs the Gopatha-Bréhmana.a work 
whose character is preponderatingly that of a compilation, and 
without close reference to the Atharva-Samhita. Shankara does 
not quote from it at all ; more, the circumstance that at 3, 3, 
24, p 889 ff., he does not take the Gopatha-Bra II, 5, 4 
into consideration, makes it probable that he did not know or 
did not recognise this work. Finally in the Atharvaveda, which 
probably may not have been protected in the same degree as 
the other Vedas by competent supervision against later incursive 
elements, there have been included a long series of mostly 
short Upanishads, many of which have a quite apocryphal 
character, and are nothing but the best books of later Indian 
sects. For the Vedanta two of the Atharvan Upanishads are 
of greater importance, the Mundaka and Prashna-Upanishad, 
both of which are largely quoted by Badarayana and Shankara, 
while it is remarkable that we find no certain quotation from 
the Méndéikya-Upanishad, though such a large use is made of 
it in the Vedanta-Sara. 

III. A third and last stage of Vedic literature is formed by 
the Satras likewise divided according to Vedas and Shakhas 
(whose relations seem, however, considerably dislocated) ; 
resting on the Brahmanas, they gather together their contents, 
shortening, systematising and completing them for the pur- 
poses of practical use ; this they do in the most compendious 
form, in that lapidary style, for the most part entirely unintelli- 
gible without commentaries, to which also the grammatical, 
and, as we shall presently see, the philosophical literature of 
India has been refined. The Vedic Sitras comprehend three 
kinds: (1) the Shrduta-shiras, which regulate the public wor- 





* Shankara takes 1, 2, 32 as JabAlopanishad 2, p. 439. and 4, 1, 3 as a text of 
this school unk»own to us ; but according tothe Vedanta Sht:a-shdiva-bhashyam 
(Pandit, June 1872, p. 19) 1, 2, 32, and according to the Vedénta-Kaustubha- 


prabha (Pandit, August 1874, p. 55), 4, I. 3, do not refer to the Jabalas, 
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ship, (2) the Grhya-shiras, which regulate domestic usages (at 
birth, marriage, disposal of the dead, and (3) the Dharma- 
sitras, in which the duties of the castes and Ashramas are laid 
down, and from which the later law-books of Manu and the 
like were produced Just as the Shrauta-sfitras rest on the 
Shruti (that is, divine revelation ) the other two classes rest on 
the Smrti (that is, tradition) and Achéra (that is, usage) ; more 
will be said later on about the meanings of these expressions in 
the terminology of the Vedanta. 


(C) OF THE GENESIS OF THE VEDA. 


The oldest monument in this extensive literary cycle (and 
also probably the oldest literary monument of mankind) are 
the Hymns of the Rgveda, since, in their chief constituents, 
they go back to a time when the Indians did not yet dwell in 
the Ganges valley, but in the river districts of the Indus, as yet 
knowing no castes, no privileged worship, no Brahmanical polity 
and economy of life, but united in small tribes, vish, under chiefly 
hereditary kings, tilling their fields, pasturing their herds, 
waging war on each other, and enjoying a simple, fresh existence 
close to nature. Of all these relations the Hymns of the Rgveda 
exhibit a vivid picture,* but especially we can follow in them 
the genesis of the nature-religion of ancient India throughout, 
in part even from the moment when the Gods crystallise out of 
the phenomena of nature under the hand of the poet, to the time 
when belief in them, for the thinking part of the nation, begins 
to fade,} and finds its substitute in the first stirrings of philosophi- 
cal speculation, this especially in the later hymns, for the 
most part found in the last Mandala, many of which, és for 
instance the Hymn of Purusha, Rgv. 10, 90 (VS. 31. AS. 
19. 6; TA. 3, 12), already presuppose the immigration into the 
Ganges valley, together with the subsequent development of 
the caste system and the Brahmanical hierarchy. And after 
the Indians, through many wars and commotions, whose poeti- 
cal reflex is preserved for us in the Mahabharata, had won for 
themselves a fixed dwelling-place in the paradise-like plain of 
the Ganges, between the Himalaya and Vindhya, their manner 
of life, through altered outward relations, took a form really 





* On this cf. the mutually complementary works: Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, 
Berlin, 1879 ; Ludwig, Die Mantra-Litteratur und das alte Indien (inthe third 
volume of Ludwig’s Rigveda), Prague, 1878 ; Kaegi Der Rigveda, Leipzig. 1881. 

+ There are hymns in the Rgveda which treat its religion with open scorn. 
Among others ( ¢ g Rgv. 7,103), the song Rgveda 9 112, which not without humour 
develops the thought that, like mankind, the God Indra also, as an egotist. follows 
after his own profit; this is very effectively done by the ever recurring borrowed 
refrain, ‘ indrdya indo parisrava,” parodying, as it seems, a religious hymn. 
Grassmann has, it is true, struck out this refrain, in which the point of the whole 
lies. Toasimilar motive the ‘‘ Liturgy of the Dogs’ (shéduva udgitha Chhand. 1, 
12, seems indebted for its origin. 
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different from its earlier one ; an insurmountable barrier was 
immediately erected between the Shiédras, the repressed 
population of the aborigines, and the immigrant Aryans ; then 
further over the Varshyas, that is, the collective mass of 
Aryan tribes were raised on the one side, as possessors of material 
might, the Kshattriyas, the warrior-nobility with the kings at 
their head, and on the other side the real or pretended 
descendants of the old Vedic poet-families, who called them- 
selves Brdhmanas (Prayers, priests), and were able to mould the 
hereditary possessions of the Vedic hymns in their families, and 
the worship bound up with them, more and more into a 
religious monopoly, as they did also with the national education. 
It is true that, later, as before, all members of the three upper 
castes, so far as they were Duvias (‘twice-born, through the 
sacrament of the Ujanayanam, the admission into the Bhrama- 
nical church, as if reborn) had to offer, and in part also to per- 
form, sacrifices, but only the Brahmans could eat the sacrificial 
food, drink the Soma, and receive the sacrificial gift without 
which the sacrifice was not efficacious; they only could be 
Rivijs (sacrificial priests for another for hire) and FPurohitas 
(firmly established family priests of the princes). Of these 
caste privileges the Brahmans were able to make with time a 
more and more extended use. In measure as, through conso- 
lidation of their external relations, the prosperity of the princes 
and the people grew, the external pageantry of worship increased; 
the number of the participating priests augmented, the names 
Brahman, Hotar, Adhvarya, Udgatar, which we see emerging 
in the Rgveda at first sporadically and without strict distinction, 
were bound up into a system, and beside each of these Rivijs 
at a great sacrifice were gathered a series of assistants. But 
the more complex the system of worship became, the more 
imperatively it demanded a special regulation, and this practical 
need gave the measure for the arrangement of the Vedic 
literature,—if indeed this word can be employed for a_ condition 
of * things in which no written record can as yet be ever thought 
of. Little by little, a firm tradition grew up about the verses 
and sentences with which the Adhvarya had to accompany 
his manipulations (Yajurveda), as about the songs which the 
Udgatar chanted at the sacred operations (Sahmaveda), and 
lastly it was no longer enough for the Hotar to know 





* Even the Upanishads seem originally to have been handed down only orally, 
On the one side we find passages in them which only become intelligible by an 
accompanying gesture (eg, Brh. 1, 4,6: atha ttt abhyamanthat ; 2, 2, 4: iman eva 
[the ears] Gdutama-Bharadvéjaén ayam eva Gautamo,’yam Bharadvajh and so on) ; 
on the other side, e.g., Chhand. 8, 3, § satyam is treated as a trisyllable, Brh. 5, 14, 
1, bhimir antariksham dyaukh and 5, 14, 3 praéno pino vydnah are treated as eight 
syllables.<=For the rest, the question Of a written record in India has not the im- 
portance which we, from our own circumstances, are inclined to give it. 
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the songs hereditary in his own family; the separate  col- 
lections of hymns were gathered into circles (mandala), the 
circles into a single whole (Rgveda), which then for a certain 
further period still remained open for additional new productions, 
Not all the old hymns were admitted into this canon ; many 
had to he excluded, because their contents were thought to be 
offensive or otherwise unsuited ; others because, sprung from 
the people, they were not recommended by the authority of 
sore famous bardic family. With them were associated ever 
new flowers which the old stem of Vedic lyrics bore in the 
Brahmana Period, and which bore clear testimony to the altered 
consciousness of the time. From these materials, which had 
to be propagated for a long time outside the schools in the 
mouths of the people (to which fact their varied and especially 
metrical negligence bears testimony), there came into being 
in course of time a fourth collection (Atharva veda), which 
had to struggle long before gaining a recognition which always 
remained conditional. 

Meanwhile the other older collection had become the basis 
of a certain course of study, which with time gained a con- 
stantly more strictly regulated form. Originally it was the 
father who initiated his son in the sacred lore handed down by 
the family, as best he could (Brh. 6, 2, 4, Chhand. 5, 3, 5); 
soon, through the growing difficulty of understanding the old 
texts, the ever more fully developed form of the ritual, the 
perpetually extending circle of studies, this became too difficult 
for him ; it became necessary to look for the most approved 
authorities for each of the theories (vidyé) that had to be 
learned, travelling scholars (charaka) went further afield 
(Brh. 3, 3, 1), celebrated wandering teachers moved from 
place to place (Kéush. 4, 1), and to many teachers the pupils 
streamed, “ like the waters to the deep” (Taitt. 1, 4, 3). 
Later custom demanded that every Arya should spend a series 
of years (according to Apast dharmasitra 1, 1, 2, 16 at least 
twelve) in the house of a teacher, the Brahmanas, to prepare 
themselves for their future calling, the Kshattriyas and 
Vaishyas, to receive the influences which were to mould their 
later thought and life. Wemust believe (even if we have no 
quotation to hand to prove it) that the imparting of this in- 
struction became with time the exclusive privilege of the 
Brahmans: only thus can be explained the unparalleled in- 
fluence over the life of the Indian peoples which the Brahmans 
were able to win and to maintain. As the outward apparel 
of the scholars of the different castes differed, so also probably 
did their instruction. As payment for it, the scholars perform- 
ed the household and field labour of the teacher ; they tended 
the sacred fire (Chhand. 4. 10, 1}, herded the teacher's cattle 
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(Chhand. 4, 4, 5’, collected the customary gifts for him in the 
village and brought him gifts at the conclusion of the course. 
In the time left free by these manifold obligations (guroh 
Karma-atisheshena, Chhand. 8, 15). the Veda was studied. On 
the whole, it was less a time of study than a time of discipline, 
as the name Ashrama implies, understanding by discipline 
obedience to the teacher (of which exorbitant examples are 
handed down) and strenuous self-abnegating activity. It was 
part of the tendency of Brahmanism to mould the whole life 
to such an Ashrama. Not all, after the termination of the 


‘time of study, set themselves to found a family : many re- 


mained in the teacher’s house to the end of their lives (naish- 
tika); others betook themselves to the forest to inflict degra- 
dations and mortifications on themselves ; yet others disdained 
even this form of regulated existence, and cast away every 
thing ‘samnydsin), to roam about (pariordjaka) as beggars 
(dhikshu). The different kinds of “ Ashrama,’ or “ religious 
mortifications,” were further bound together in a whole, in 
which what appears as an abrupt command in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel XIX, 21, seems to have been expanded into a vast 
system embracing the whole of life, Accordingly the life of 
every Brahmana, and even the life of every Dvija,* was to 
be divided into four stages, or Ashramas; he was (1), as 
Brahmachérin, to dwell in the house of a teacher, then 2), as 
grhastha, to fulfil the duty of founding a family, then (3) to leave 
it in old age, as a Vénaprastha (forest hermit), to give himself 
up more and more to increasing mortifications, and lastly (4), 
towards the end of his life, as a Samnyasin (Bhikshu, Pari- 
vrdjaka) to wander free from all earthly ties and live on 
alms.—We do not know-how far-the actuality corresponded to 
these ideal claims. 

While Brahmanical teaching and conduct of life were sur- 
rounding the existence of the Indian peoples in ever denser 
toils, we see ripening on the branch of Brahmanism itself a 
world concept which, though outwardly bound up with it, was in- 
wardly opposed to it in its very basis.—Already in the Rgveda 
strong movements of a certain philosophical tendency make 
themselves manifest, We perceive a special seeking and ask- 
ing after the Unity which finally lies at the basis of all diver- 
sity ; we see how many attempts were made to solve the riddle 
of creation ; through the motley changes of the world of ap- 
pearances, through the ever more richly developed variety of 
the Vedic pantheon, to lay hold of the one formless principle 
of all that has form.—until at last the soul finds and lays hold 





* A limitation to the Braéhmanas does not seem to follow with certainty from. 
Manu VI, cf. V, 38, 70, 97 Bréhkmana, v, 29, 32, 93 vi~ra; on the other hand 
V 2, grhasthas ta, and so on 3 V. 40, $5, 91, 94 dvija. 
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of unity where alone unity is to be found—in the soul itself. 
Here, in the mysterious depths of his own heart, the seeker, 
raised above his own individuality by the fervour of aspiration 
(Bréhman) discovered a power which he felt transcended all 
the other powers of creation, a godlike might which, as he 
felt, dwells within all earthly and celestial beings as inner ruling 
principle (antaryémin) on which all worlds and all gods rest, 
through fear of which fire burns, the sun shines, the storm, 
the wind and death perform their work (Adéth 6, 3), and with- 
out which not a straw can be burned by Agni, or taken up 
by Vayu (Kena 3, 19, 23). The poetic formative power which 
had clothed Agni, Indra. and Vayu with personality, was 
the same by which this power of fervour, “ enfolding itself 
in lower limitation on all sides, growing with might as the 
gladdener of the great [gods], expanding itself outward as 
god to the gods, and embracing all this universe,” was first in 
very transparent personification as Brhaspati, Brahmanaspati, 
but afterwards more truly, boldly, philosophically as Bréhman 
(aspiration), as Adman (self), raised above all the gods, the 
power through which they and the whole world besides had 
sprung forth in endlessly varied play of phantasy.—We may 
hope that, in the wealth of texts preserved in the Rgveda, 
Atharvaveda, and Brahmanas, we may be able to trace step 
by step how the sparks of philosophic light struck in the 
Rgveda shine out brighter and brighter until, at last, in the 
Upanishads, they burst out in that bright flame which is able to 
lighten and warm us to-day. 

Numberless indications point us to the truth that the real 
guardians of these thoughts were originally not the priestly 
caste, absorbed in their ceremonial, but rather the caste of 
the Kshattriyas. Again and again, in the Upanishads, we meet 
with a condition of things where the Brahman prays the Kshat- 
triya for instruction which the latter, after numberless represen- 
tations of the unseemliness of such a proceeding, imparts to him 
(cf. Brh. 2,1. Kaush. 4, 1. Brh. 6, 2. Chhand. 5, 3. Chhand. 
5, 11. Kaush. 1, 1).—However this may be, the Brahmans 
appropriated this new teaching of Brahman and its identity 
with the Self, and attached it, as well as might be, to their own 
system of justification by works, ina way which we shall be- 
come further acquainted with in the sequel. Both systems, 
the ritual and the philosophic, were propagated in the Vedic 
school, became inside and outside the school (at public 
festivals, at the courts of kings and so forth) the subject 
of keen debate and a not seldom vehement polemic ; both 
suffered manifold transformations and extensions in these 
contests and mutual accommodations, until at last, as the preci- 
pitate of this rich spiritual life, in the different schools of the 
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Brahmanas together with the Ufanishads, in which they issue, 
in the form in which we now possess them, they took shape 
and finally (probably for the first time, after their practical 
meaning had already long been transferred to the Sfitras) were 
recorded in writing. It is to be hoped that with time it will 
be possible to reconstruct from them, even if not in every detail, 
the course of development which found its conclusion in them. 

We have already seen how to the older Upanishads, which 
are the philosophic text-books of the different Shakhas, were 
added a long series of younger products of the same name, 
in which the further extension of religious concepts, and, hand 
in hand with it, the development of a peculiar striving to 
accomplish the union with the all-spirit in this life already, 
through a certain practical process (called Yoga), may be traced 
down to the time of the Indian sects, and which, as it seems, 
are quite externally connected with the Atharvaveda. 


3.—THE PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM. 


Parallel with this extension of Vedic learning arose, side by 
side, already early in India, from the germs contained in the 
Brahmanas and older Upanishads, a whole series of philosophic 
systems, Which stand in very varied, sometimes convergent, 
sometimes hostile, relations to the Vedas and to each other, 
and in which we can trace every shade of philosophical concept 
of the world, from the crass and cynical materialism of the 
Chariakas up to the orthodox faith in the letter of the Vedas, 
Six among them were able to obtain the authority of orthodoxy, 
that is, a harmony between their teachings and the Vedic 
faith, or at least an appearance of it; the others, and amon 
them Buddhism, were held to be heterodox and heretical. The 
six orthodox systems ta name-to which, in its full sense, only 
the two Miménsas can lay claim) are as follows :— 

1. The Sankhya of Kapila, serving, as is believed, as the 
basis of Buddhism, a highly spiritual theory of the unfolding 
of the world to the end of self-knowledge and thence resulting 
liberation, which, however, adheres to an irreconcileable dualism 
between the unfolding root material (jrakrii, préddhana) and 
an original plurality of individual spirits Gurusha. 

2. The Yoga of Pataifijali, which, interpreting the Sankhya 
system theistically, undertakes to point out the way of attain- 
ing a union with god, treating it in four parts, I. on contempla- 
tion (samadhi), 2. on the means of attaining it (sédhanam), 
3. on the mastery over nature thereby gained (vibhiiti), 4. on 
the condition of the absolute (Aaivalyam™) ; 


—. 





* The relation of this teaching to the Yoga-Upanishads has yet to be investi- 
gated ; in the Samkshepa, Shankara-Jaya 1, 21, 27 (Gildemeister, Anthologia 3, 
p. 88) are distinguished three parts of the Veda, the Aarma-Adnda, Jiiana-Kianda, 
ana Yoga-Kdnda. \o whch the three systems of Jazmint, Badarayana and Pataiijali 
refer ; the latter appears as an incarnation of Sesha (thus completing Cowell's 
Tewark on Colebrooke M. E. 3, p. 247, N. 2). 
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3. The Nydya of Gotama, a system of logic, which, however, 
draws within its reach all the subjects of Indian thought and 
treats of them under its sixteen categories (pramdnam proof, 
prameyam what is to be proved, samshaya doubt, and so on). 

The Vaisheshika of Kanada, generally (e.g., inthe Bhasha- 
saat ay in the Tarkabhashaé) woven together with the 
‘yaya into a single whole, which teaches the growth of the 
world from atoms /aramdénu) and undertakes a classification 
of existence, according to natural science, under the six cate- 
gories of substance, quality, action, identity, difference, and 
inherence (dravya, guna, karma, sémédnya, vishesha, samavéya). 

The gradual growth and consolidation of this and other 
systems may have instigated the adherents of the Veda also, 
on their side, to a scientific, systematic investigation (mimdnsd) 
into the contents of the Veda, whence arose 

. The Karma-mimédnséd, Purva-miménsé, or, as it is usually 
called, simply Mim4nsa teaching of Jaimini, as a system of wor- 
ship through works, which investigates the duties (dharma) 
enjoined by the Veda, besides the rewards (hala) attached 
thereto, and 

6. The Shdriraka-miménsé, Uttara-mimdnsé, or, as it is 
mostly called. from its source, Vedanta teaching of Badarayana, 
which attaches the contents of the Upanishads to a theological 
and philosophical system. 

The two Mimansas may have arisen together, since Jaimini 
and Badarayana mutually quote each other, often agreeing, 
often disputing ; the two systems complete each other. in that 
together they exhibit the totality of Vedic theology (since in 
particular the Vedanta holds fast throughout to the system of 
rewards of the Karma-mimansaé (cf. 2, 3, 42, 3, 1, 25, 3, 2,9 
and p. 1076, 13), and the two in thorough, radical antithesis 
to each other, having its basis in the Veda itself For the 
Veda falls (as Shankara ad Brh. p. 4 ff shows’, according to the 
concept of the Vedanta, into two parts, which show a far-reach- 
ing analogy with the Old and New Testaments, a part of works 
(Karma-kénda), which includes the Mantras and Brahmanas 
in general, and a part of wisdom (/iéna-kénda.), which in- 
cludes the Upanishads and what belongs to them (e. g., Agnira- 
hasyam, Shatap. Br. X, for which compare 3, 3, 44-52, p. 943- 
952). The former enjoins works, such as sacrifices and the 
like ceremonies, while, like the Old Testament, it promises 
rewards and threatens punishments, only that, for the most 
part, by relegating these to the other world, it evades the con- 
flict with experience ; the investigation of this relation, of the 
religious works and the advantage based on them, which enters 
asa “new moment” (apirvam) into the complex of deeds 
necessitating a repayment in the other world, forms the actual 
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contents of Jaimini’s Karma-mimAansa ; it precedes the Vedanta 
not so much in time as in order, and is largely quoted by 
Shankara in his Commentary on the Vedanta-sitras as “the 
first part,’ “the first book of the teaching” (e. g., p.848,6. 
897, I. 919, 9. 944, 4. 951, 3. 1011, 12). Further, as we shall 
see (Chap. IV, 3), a knowledge of it is not necessary for the 
study of the Vedanta, which bases itself entirely on the “ part 
of wisdom” of the Vedas, that is, on the Upanishads. The 
work of Badarayana stands to the Upanishads in the same 
relation as the Christian Dogmatics to the New Testament : it 
‘investigates their teaching about God, the world, the soul, in 
its conditions of wandering and of liberation. removes their 
apparent contradictions, binds them systematically together, 
and is especially concerned with defending them against the 
attacks of opponents. As such appear not only the heterodox 
philosophers, the Buddhists (whose teachings 2, 2, 18-32 in 
their various forms are examined, and entirely rejected as an 
outcome of hatred toward the human, race p. 581, 2), 
the Jainas, (2, 2, 33-36), the Pashupatas (2, 2, 37-41) and the 
Pancharatras (2, 2, 42-45), but also adherents of the other 
orthodox systems, as B&adarayana, 2, 1, 11, declares 
himself fundamentally against any possibility of discover- 
ing the truth on the path of reflection (tarka). This 
will be further treated in Chap. V. 2.—Towards deciding 
Badarayana’s time, it is important to note how he treats the 
four non-Vedic systems) The Nyadya is not mentioned by 
Badarayana at all,and only twice casually quoted (p.67,6. 594, 1), 
yet with recognition, by Shankara, perhaps because it lent no 
support to his polemics ; the Yoga appears, as far as we know 
(1,1, 19 the word has another meaning), with the exception of 
4. 2, 21 (where, however “ Yoginah”’ refers directly to Bhag. 
g. 8, 23) only at 2, 1, 3, where it is briefly dismissed with the 
remark, that what has been said against the Sankhya applies 
to it also; the Vaisheshika-teaching is confuted at 2, 2, 11-17 
with the remark that no attention need be paid to 
it, since no one recognised it (2, 2, 17: afarigrakdéch 
cha atyantam anapekshd),a proof, that in Badardyana’s time 
or country Kanada’s teaching was in disrepute. On the other 
hand, we must conclude from the way in which he treats the 
Sankhya, that this system (recommended by authorities like the 
Mahabharata and Manu) was held in high regard in his time. 
At every opportunity he recurs to it, in part in long discussions 
(as I, I, 5-11, I, 4, I-13. 2,1, I-12. 2, 2, I-104), In part in 
separate references (1, 1,18. I, 2,19. I, 2,22. I. 3. I, 3, II. 
I, 4, 28. 2,1, 29. 2, 3, 51. 4, 2, 21), to which others are some- 
times attached (2, 1, 3 and 4, 2, 21, the Yoga, 2, I, 29, and 
2, 3, 51, the Vaisheshika 2,1, 4-11, the systems of reflection in 
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general), and repeatedly (1, 4, 28 ; 2, 1. 12) the remark is made, 
that with the Sankhya system the others are also dealt with.* 
It is worthy of remark, that Badarayana does not mention 
by name any of the other systems (except the Yoga, 2, 1, 3 
and the Yogins 4. 2, 21, which already stands nearer to the 
Veda) or any of their founders, and even avoids repeating the 
usual terms for their basic ideas, as, instead of pradhéna (the 
root-matter of the Sankhyas), he far oftener says smdrta 
(1, 2, 19), anumdna (1, 1, 18. 1, 3, 3) dnumanika (1, 4, 1) 
“the traditional,’ “the inferrible,’ while on the other hand 


pradhdna with him means Brahman. But the more care- 


ful he is to let the names of his opponents fall into obli- 
vion, the more frequently, for the most part when investigating 
small differences between them, does he name the teachers of 
the two Mimansi schools. As such appear in his work: 
Bddardyana (1,3, 26. 1, 3, 33+ 3, 2,41. 3,4,1- 3,4,8. 
3,4, 19. 4, 3, 15. 4, 4, 7. 4, 4, 12). Jdimini (1, 2, 28. 
I, 2, 31. I, 3, 31. I, 4, 18. 3, 2, 40 3.4, 2. 3, 4, 18; 
3,4,40. 4,3,12- 4,4,5. 4.4, 11), Bddari (1,2, 30. 3,1, 11. 
4,3, 7+ 4, 4, 10), Andulomi (1. 4, 21. 3, 4, 45- 4, 4, 6), 
Ashmarathya (1, 2, 29. 1, 4, 20), Késhakrisna (1, 4, 22), 
Karshndjini (3, 1,9) and Alreya (3, 4, 44). These are alto- 
gether, with two exceptions (1, I, 30. I, 3, 35), the only 
proper names that appear in Badarayana’s Sitras. 

As sources of knowledge our author uses the Shraéz, and in 
the second rank for confirmation and without binding force, 
the Smrii, and ina very curious way uses the names which 
serve in the other systems to indicate the natural sources of 
knowledge, with an altered meaning in his own, so that with 
him fratyaksha (perception) repeatedly stands for Shruti, and 
anumdna (inference) for Smrti (1, 3, 28. 3, 2, 24. 4, 4, 20), 
and this as Shankara, p. 287, 11 explains, because the latter 
requires a basis of knowledge (4rdmdnya), but the former not. 
Under Shruti (Revelation, holy scripture) Badarayana under- 
stands, not only the older Upanishads, Bradaranyaka, Chhando- 
gya, Kathaka, Kaushitaki (2, 3, 41), Aitareya (1, 1, 5), Taitti- 
riya (1, I, 15) and the rest, but also certain Upanishads of the 





* cf Shankara at 1, 4, 28, p. 403: “ From @kshater na ashabaam (1, 1, 5,) 
enwards the teaching of Pradhana [root-material of the Sdnkhyas] as the cause o 
the world is inthe Sfitras also [not only in the Commentary ] again and again 
examined and refuted ; for this assertion finds a support in certain passages of the 
Vedanta [Upanishads], which apparently speak for it, and this might at first sight 
deceive the unexpert. Also the said teaching approaches the teaching of the 
Vedanta, in that it recognises the identity of cause and effect, and is therefore 
recognised by Devala. and other composers of Dharmasiitras ; therefore so much 
more effort has been expended on refutng it, than on refuting the atomism [of 
Kandda] and other teachings. ‘cf. p. 440, 6 :’? The atomic teaching and others 
[in contradistinction to the Sinkhya], have not even been accepted in part by 
sages like Manu and Vyasa.” 
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Atharvaveda, as especially the frequently quoted Mundaka and 
Prashna, even products of such late origin as the Shvetashva- 
tara (I, I, 11. 1, 4,8. 2, 3, 22), and perhaps even the Jabala 
Upanishad ; 3, 3, 25 refers to an unknown Upanishad of the 
Atharvaveda. Itisalsoworthy of note, that the Satra 2, 3, 43 
alludes to a verse of the Atharvaveda which is not found in the 
yrinted editions of it. Under Szzrti (tradition) our author, accord- 
ing to Shankara, on whose explanations we are completely depen- 
dent for all quotations, understands the Sankhya and Yoga 
systems (4, 2, 21), the Mahabharata, especially its episode 
called the Bhagavad Gita, the law-book of Manu, and perhaps 
more (cf. 4, 3, 11). Beside it appears—3, 4, 43—custom (dchéara), 
(cf. 34,33 3 3, 3) As perfectly known, are mentioned the 
recensions of the Shruti works, differing according to the Vedic 
schools (shékhus): Thus Badaréyana considers in particular 
the agreement and divergence in the Kanva and Madhyandina 
recension of the Brhadaranyaka Upanishad (1, 2, 20 udbhaye ; 
I, 4, 13 asati anne), as also the frequently appearing “some” 
(che) refers for the most part to the differences of the Vedic 
schools (1,4, 9. 3, 2,2. 3, 2,13. 4,1, 17, and likewise anye 
3, 3, 27), but at times also means different passages (4, 2, 13. 
2, 3, 43) and teachers of the Mimansa (3, 4,15. 3.4, 43) and 
once even (3, 3, 53) something quite different, namely, the 
materialists. His own work our author quotes with the words 
“tad uktam’ (about this it has been said), by which at 1, 3, 21 
he points back to 1, 2,7, further at 2, 1, 31 to 2, I, 27, and 
at 3, 3, 8 to 3 3, 7, just as through the equivalent “ fad nyd- 
khydtam” at 1,4, 17 to 1,1, 31. But the same formula “ ¢ad 
ukiam” is further frequently used to indicate the Karma- 
sitras of Jaimini, thus 3, 3, 33 (Jaim. 3, 3, 14), 3, 3,50 (p. 951, 
3: prathame kaénde), from which it may perhaps be concluded 
that the works of Jaimini and Badarayana, each of whom 
quotes both himself and the other by name, may have been 
worked over by a later editor in the sense of a unified whole, 
and provided with the already mentioned and other additions.* 


* In this unified form the work of Jdimini and Badaiayana seems to have been 
cominented on by Upavarsha, on whose work the commentaries of Shabarasvamin 
and Shankara may rest, cf. p. 953,2: ‘°' We proceed now to an investigation 
‘of the immortality of the soul, for the purpose of the teaching of its bondage 
“and liberation. For did the soul not endure beyond the body, the command- 
“ ments which promise a reward in another world would not be permissible, and 
“still less could it be proved that the soul is identical with Brahman. But was 
* not the existence of the soul beyond the body, and its enj»yment of the fruit 
“ promised in the teaching of the scripture already settled at the beginning of the 
“book of the teaching in the first pfda [that is, Jaim 1, 1, 5]? Of course, only 
“by the commentator (4hdshyaért), but there is no sfitra there on the continued 
‘existence of the soul, Here, on the contrary, its continued existence is, after pre- 
“vious mention of objections, confirmed by the composer of the sftras (siéitrakr?), 
“It was from here that the teaeher Shabarasvamin took it and explained it in 
‘the Pramanalakshanam [the first book of Jaimini, and in reality at 1, 1, 5 
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To such an editor would the name Vydsa (the arranger), oc- 
curring (according to Colebroooke M. E. 3. p. 352) in connec. 
tion with Badarayana, be admirably suited, and he might very 
well be Vyasa, the father of Shuka, the teacher of GandapAda, 
the teacher of Govinda, the teacher of Shankara, and thus 
be 200—300 years older than his commentator, Shankara 
(Windischmann, Sanc. p. 85), though Shankara understands by 
Vyasa in all the passages where this name occurs, p. 313, 9. 
440, 6. 690,11. 764. 10 and Vedavydsa, p. 298, 5, cf. Mahabh. 
III, 7660), only the editor of the Mahabharata, while he calls 
the author author of the Satras, p. 1153, 8, bhagavdn Bada- 
rayanacharya. 


4. orm of the Brahma-sitras ; Shankara's Commentary, 


After these indications, which can only be of use after a deter- 
mination, only possible in the future, of the date when our 
work was composed, let us turn to a consideration of its form, 
which is a very wonderful one. It is composed, as are also the 
basic works of the other Indian philosophic systems, in a 
series of sutras, which word means “thread” (from Siv-Lat. 
suere), and is here most simply understood as the warp of 
threads stretched out in weaving to form the basis of the web, 
but which will become the web only when the woof is added,* 
just as the Sitras become a connected whole only through 
the explanations interwoven among them by oral or written 
exposition. For without this the 555 Sdtras, consisting for the 
most part of two or three words each, in which our author 
lays down the whole Vedanta system, are utterly unintelligible, 
especially as they contain, not so much the leading words of the 
system, as the catch words, for the memory to grasp. and these 
seldom bring up the main matter, frequently something quite 
subordinate have often a quite general, indeterminate form, 
which fits the most different circumstances and leaves every- 
thing to the interpreter. Thus the same Sdatra often recurs: 
thus for instance smrilesh cha 1, 26. 4, 3,113 shrutesh cha 
3.4,4. 3, 4,463 darchayati cha 3, 3,4. 3, 3, 223 darshand- 
chcha 3, 1,20. 3,2,2t. 3. 3, 48 3, 3, 66. 4, 3, 13, that 3s, 
five times , and, in fact, if we are to believe the Commen- 
tary, as indeed we must, in different meanings, since dar- 
shandchcha in the rule (3, 2, 21. 4, 3, 13 cf. I, 3, 30) means 





‘6p. 18-24]. The venerable Upavarsha also, in the first book of the teaching, 
“‘ where he declares the continued existence of the soul, points to this also, since 
“he says: ‘In the Shariraka [that is, in the Brahmasfitras] we shall explain 
“it.? And so here, after consideration ‘ of the honours resting on prescription, 
‘‘the continued existence of the soul is taken into consideration, in order to show 
“ that this teaching is in conformity with the whole canon of the teaching.’ ” 

* cf. p. 622, 2: tattha stitrair tirnd adibhish cha vichitrén kambalan vitanvale 
Compare also our “ text,” from éexere, to weave, and the Chinese king, “ warp of 
a web” (Schott, Chin. Litt, p. 3). 
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“ because the scripture teaches it,” while in 3, 1, 20, 2, 2, 15 and 
4, 2, I it means : “ because experience shows it,’ and 3, 3. 48: 
‘ because it is perceived (from the indications).” In the same 
way we twice have the sitra gdunyasambhavédl (2, 3, 3. 2; 4, 2), 
and yet, as Shankara himself makes clear (p. 706, 9), in quite 
contrary meanings. Thus anumdnam generally means “ the 
Smrti’ (@.g., 1, 3, 28. 3, 2, 24. 4, 4, 20), then it is also by subs- 
titution the synonym of pradhénam (root-matter of the Sankhy- 
as In I, 3, 3 ; thus, again, ‘fava, 2, 1, 21, means the individual, but, 
2,3, 21, the highest soul, and again, 4, 1, 14, “the good work” ; 
and prakaravdt, 1, 2, 10 and 1, 3, 6, ‘‘ because it is spoken of,’ 
but, 4, 4,17, “ because he is trusted with it.’ This is accom- 
panied by a special leaning to rare words and turnings 
through which another word is frequently chosen, when 
the passage of the Upanishad taken for consideration, and 
sometimes indicated only by the word concerned, offers it ; 
thus 1, 1, 24 charana for péda (Chhand. 3, 12, 6) ; 1, 3, 1 sva for 
dtman (Mund. 2,2, 5); 1, 3, 2 upa-sarp for upa-i (Mund. 3, 2, 8) ; 
I, 3, 10 ambara for ékdsha ‘Brh. 3, 8,7 3; 1, 3, 39 Aampana for 
gati Kath. 6, 2) ; 1, 4, 24 athidhyd for akémayata (Taitt. 2, 6), 
Atkshata (Chhand. 6, 2, 3) ; 4, 3, 2 abdafor samvatsara Chhand. 
5, 10, 2); 4, 3, 3 ¢adit for vidyut (Chhand. 5, 10, 2) and so on.* 
This condition of the Brahmasitras cannot be sufficiently 
explained either by the striving after brevity or the predilection 
for characteristic ways of expression. Much rather must we 
admit that the composer, or composers, intentionally sought 
after obscurity, in order to make their work treating of the secret 
doctrine of the Veda inaccessible to all those to whom it was 
not opened up by the explanations of a teacher. From such 
explanations conformably to this intention, originally only oral, 
may in the course of time have’arisen the written Commenta- 
ries which Colebrooke (Misc. Ess p. 332, 334) enumerates, 
and of which only that of Shankara is now accessible to us, 
We must therefore as yet renounce the effort to keep Badara- 








* Among rare, in part not otherwise authenticated words and turnings, 
we remark also the following : 1, 1, 5 and I, 3, 13, Zkshafé as substantive ; 
I,1,25 migada;1, 1, 31 updsd for updsand ; 1, 2, 4 karma-kartr for 
prapya prapaka 31,2,7 arbhaka, okas ; 1,2, 26 drshti; 1, 1, 30 shastra- 
ashtt;1, 3, 4 pradnabhri, “ individual soul ;” 1, 3, 34 shuch;2, 1, 16 
avaram for karyam (effect) ; 2, 1, 26 ofa shaking (the authority of scrip- 
ture) 3 2, 3, 1 viyat for dkadsha; 2, 3,8 madtarishvan for vdyu ;2, 3. 10 
tejas for agnit ; 2, 4,9 kriya, organ, for karanam ; 2,4, 20 sanjnd-mirti- 
kipti for the usual mdma ripa-kalpanam ; 3, 1, 1 ranhati ; 3,1, 8 anushaya 
“remainder of work’’ (dhukta-phaladt karmano tiriktam karma Shank. 
p. 760, 5) 3 3, 1,21 samshokaja for sredaja ; 3,1, 22 sdbhdvya ; 3, 2, 10 
mugdha for murchita (weak) ; 3, 3,3 Sara ; 3, 3. 25 vedha; 3, 3, 57 bhu- 
man samasta; 4, 2, 4 adhyaksha “individual soul ;” 4, 2,7 srZ@ way : 4, 2,17 
shesha consequence ; 4, 3, 1 prathite proclamation ; 4, 3,7 aryam for 


aparam brahma. 
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yana’s teaching and Shankara’s interpretation of it separate 
trom each other, so that our exposition, strictly taken, 1s one of 
the Vedanta system from the standpoint of Sh: inkara only, 
— it is nowhere in contradiction to the Sitras (for it might 
be 1, 1, 19, about which we shall treat, Chapter IX, 5, and some- 
what _ p. 870, 5, where ddhydndya is explained by samyag- 
darshana-artham, and p. 908, 12, where the interpreter for ubhay- 
athé substitutes ubhayathda-vibhagena), although 3, 1, 13, p. 764, 

3 is in the strange position that, in considering Kath., 2, 6, Shan- 
kar a refers the words punah punar vasham dpadyate me, with 
Badarayana, wrongly to the penalties of hell, while, in his Com- 
mentary on Kath., 2, 6, p. 96, 14, he rightly understands the same 
words as referring to repeated birth and death. Here and there 
his ex — of a Satra is doubtful (€..M, 2, 4, 12, 3) 25 SIM 
the following places he gives (or the different hands that have 
worked over them give) a double explanation : I, I, 12-19. I, I, 
Bh Ts 3 87+ Bide 36 2s 39°G0, 2,4, 5-6. 3, I, 7. 3, 2, 22.3, 2, 33. 
3, 3, 16-17. 3, 3, 26. 3, 3, 35- 3, 3,64; at 1, 1, 23 he combats 
(p. 141, 1 ff.) the reference of the Siatra to Brh, 4,4, 18 Chhand. 
6, 8,2 instead of to Chhand. 1, 10, 9 j at 1,4, 26 he remarks 
that many treat it as two Siatras; at 1, 2, 26 and 2, 1, 15 he 
notes a variant reading of the Satra : sat 2, 4, 2, 3, 3, 38 and 
3, 3, 57 another apprehension of it ; 3, 2, 11-21 he treats as 
connected, and rejects, after a very profound discussion, the 
opinion of those who make two sections (adhikarana), namely 
11-14 and 15-21, of it; yet more remarkable and indicative of 
profound differences of pene among the interpreters is it, 
when Shankara, p. 1124, 9, mentions and “further amply refutes, 
the opinion of others w hich desires to find the Siddhanta (the 
final opinion) expressed, not in the concept of Badarayana 
4; 3, 7-11, but in the subsequent one of Jaimini, which seems to 
presuppose that, for them, Badarayana was not the final author 
of the work, and would be in harmony Ww ith the above- 
mentioned indications of the Karma-mimansa as a part of the 
same work, and of the author as Vyédsa. 

Shankara's Commentary has, as we have reason to believe, 
suffered many interpolations, particularly in the first part, 
where they are generally introduced with the words afara, 
éha. The pursuit of this subject would lead us too far, so that 
we only name briefly the passages in which we npr our- 
selves to detect additions froma foreign hand : (1) p. 122 ; 9-129, 
5, Which we shall treat of in Chap. ‘IX 5 S 34¢2 ) p. 141, 7 -142, 3, 
seems to bea polemic addition of another, cf. p. 138, 12; (3) 
p 150 LO-151, 5, W ithout doubt an interpolation ; (4) p. 153, 5 
154, 2 an “ afara,” who took offence at the saying that Brah- 
man is in Heaven instead of beyond Heaven, repeats Shankara's 
words, while improving on them ; (5) p. 163, 11 there follows, 
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with the words “ athavé asya ayam anyo rthah,’ a quite 
different explanation of the Sttra, possibly from a different 
hand; (6) p. 184, 1-185, 17 : an “apfara” contests the 
previously made application of the verse Mund. 3,1,1 
and explains it in another sense, with an appeal to the 
Paingirahasya-brahmana ; here he quotes Brh. 4,5,15 accord- 
ing to the Madhyandinas, while Shankara is _ usually 
wont to quote this passage according to the Kanvas ‘or 
instead 2, 4, 14 MAdhy.), p. 111, 4. 199, 12. 393, 3. The 
motive of this digression seems to be taken from p. 232, 
12; it is ignored at 3, 3, 34, as the addition p. 122, 9; 129, 5 at 
3, 3, 11-13, (7) p. 228, 2-6 evident addition of an interpolater, 
according to whom the bridge “ Seta” in Mund. 2, 2, 5 is 
the knowledge of Brahman, and not Brahman itself, to which, 
however, the expression is referred before, p. 227, 10, and 
again later, (p. 834, 11, 8) p. 247, 3 (perhaps only to 247, 7) an 
“apara” asserts that the jivaghana is not the jéva, as already 
explained, but drahmaloka. Ona fusion of both views seems 
to rest the apprehension of jévaghana as Hiranyagarbha in 
the Commentary on Prashna 5, 5. 
5. QUOTATIONS IN SHANKARA’S COMMENTARY. 


It is of special interest to trace back to their source the 
numerous quotations, introduced for the most part by a 
“ shriyate,’ or “ smaryate,”’ without further statement of 
their origin, though in general verbally correct, in which 
Shankara's Commentary, in all its parts is so rich, in part, 
because a full understanding -of. the text becomes thereby 
possible for the first time, * in part, because an accurate 
determination of the writings which Shankara did and did not 
use may be of use to many valuable investigations of the 
genuineness of the other works which are attributed to Shan- 
kara, of certain interpolations in the Commentary, of the 
incorporation of older preparatory works in it, and so forth. 

Not without labour, we have prepared an Index of all 
the quotations occurring in Shankara’s Commentary, together 
with a statement of their source, which is added at the end of 
this work, and will serve as a*welcome aid tothe study of the 
Brahmasttras. At the same time it is to be used with a certain 
care ; for on the one side the quotations sometimes show 
more or less important deviations from their sources, and it 
cannot in every case be satisfactorily decided whether these 
déviations are due merely to inaccuracy, or to difference of 


* 





Thus, to give only one example, Banerjea (Trans. p. 34) has completely 
misunderstood the words p, 87, 11, ‘‘ sthita prajnasya ka bhadshd,” because he did 
not recognise them as a quotation from the Bhag. G. 2, 54, and Bruining (Trans. 
p. 29) does not make matters better by leaving the passage in question out 
altogether (cf. further p, 395, 5. 4081, 9). 
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reading, or, finally, that Shankara had before him, not the 
passage quoted by us, but a parallel passage from another 
Shakha ; on the other side we must leave a (relatively small) 
number of quotations undetermined, whether it is that they 
are taken from lost writings, or that we have not yet come 
across them. or have overlooked them in the writings which are 
to hand. We shall indicate them the more exactly, because 
the conclusions which can be drawn from the other facts have 
validity only so far as they are not upset by the not yet recog- 
nised quotations. 

According to an estimate, which within certain bounds 
(according as things connected are joined or separated) is 
subjective, we count in the whole Commentary, all repetitions 
and simple references included, 2,523 quotations, of which 
2,060 are derived from the Upanishads, 150 from other Vedic 
scriptures, and 313 from non-Vedic literature, 





(a.) UPANISHAD QUOTATIONS. 


The Upanishads, arranged according to the frequency with 
which they are used, provide quotations in the following 
numbers : Chhandogya (quoted according to 8, not according to 
10 prapdthakas, p. 106,1 1809; Brhadaranyaka, the fourth 
Adhyaya of which is quoted, p. 330, 4, as shashtha prépathaka, 


and as its beginning p. 893, 3, Shatap. Br. XIV 1, 1, 1, that is, 
according to the Madhyandinas) 565 ; eight of which ‘p. 198, 8. 
366, 9. 385,3. 677, 7. 682, 12. 685, 10. 893, 3. 1098. 13) are 
only found in the Madhyandina-recension (Shatap. Br. XIV, 
while the ethers are mostly quoted according to the Kanvas, 
but also sometimes according to the Madhyandinas, without 
showing any fixed principle ;* Taittiriya (Taitt. Ar. VII, VIII, 
IX) 142: Mundaka 129; Kathaka 103 ; Kaushitaki 88 (which 





* Very remarkable is the disproportion with which the two great Upanishads, 
Brhaddranyaka and Chhandogya, are used. According to the external extent and 
internal meaning of these two works, as_ well as the treatment which Shankara 
bestows on them ir his Commentaries (where the Brh, numbers 1096, the Chhand, 
628 pages, including the text), one would rather expect a contrary relation of the 
numbers of quotations, ‘This one-sided preference for the Chhand. Up. is in 
harmony with the leading rdle which it plays in the whole design of the 
Brahmasfitras ; thus of the 28 Upanishad passages in connection with which the 
theology in the first Adhydya is discussed, Chhand. provides 12, Brh. 4, Kath. 4, 
Mund. and Prashna together 4, Taitt. and K4ush. together 4. (on this cf. Chap. 
VII, 2). Inthe case of parallel texts, as for example in the Panchagnividya 
(Brh. 6, 2, Chhand. 5, 3-10), as arule, the (mostly secondary) readings of the 
Chhand. are preferred ; finally, it is remarkable that where a passage is quoted with 
the bare addition: ‘2¢2 dréhmanam,” “ tathé bréhmanam,” with two exceptions 
(p. 1115, 8. 1116, 11) as far as we know, the Chhandogya is always to be under- 
stood (p. 143, 6 240,11. 262, 12, 3°7; 7 390, 4. 906, 3- 1014, 11) as though 
it were the Biahmana, Kaz’ ‘efox7v and even on p, 106, 1 Chhand. VI is 
quoted with the words “ shashta-prapathake” without further addition, as if it 


were self-evident that it only could be meant, 
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agree now with the first, now with the second recension of 
Cowell, but often diverge from both, as for example Kaush. 
3, 3 is quoted p. 140, 15 and again exactly the same p. 299, 7 
contrary to both recensions. which makes it very probable that 
Shankara had before him a third recension of this work, which 
he quotes comparatively seldom ; Shvetashvatare (quoted 
p. 110, 5 as “ shvetdstwatardndédm mantropanishad, ”’ cf. p. 416, 1. 
920,4) 53. Agni rahasya (Shatap. Br. X) 40 {mostly found on 
p. 214-222. 943-952) ; Prashna 38 ; Aitareya (Ait. Ar. II, 4-6) 
22; Jabala 13, nine of which (p. 222, 8. 223, I. 417, 11. 988, 
S—9QQI, 4. 999, 6. 1000, I. 3. 1025, 8) are found in the Jabala- 
panishad, but the four others (924, 7=1059, I. 931, 4=933, 4) 
not ; Narayantya (Taitt ar. X) 9 (890, 2,13. 891, 1,5. 6. 10. 
$92, I. 998, 2. 998. 4.) ; Ish& (Vaj. samh. XI) 8 (66, 4. 74, 1. 
395, 5. 414, I. 979, 9. 985, 12. 986, 2. 1126, 10); Paingi 
6 (184, 2, 7. 185, 4. 889, 10. quoted as Pédingi-rahasya-brahma- 
nam, 232,12 [=184, 2] as Pdingy-Upanishad, undetermined 
903, 3); Kena 5 (70, I, 4. 10. 163, 3. 808, 10). Besides, 
p 892, 7 (perhaps only because the Sitra required it) a (to me 
knewn) Atharvan Upanishad (or the unknown beginning of a 
known one) is quoted with the words atharvanikénam-upani= 
shad drambhe). We leave undetermined the seven times 
quoted passage: “ @kdshavat sarvagatash cha_ nityah” 
(130, 12=172, 5=610, 3=624, 8=652, 7=838, 9=1124, 12), 
which. according to the commentator on Chhand. p. 409, 8, 
is ascribed to the Kathaka (by which he understands the 
Upanishad [p. 409, 6 ] as well as the Samhita [p. 139, 4], hardly 
with justice; as also the following Upanishad-like passages : 
87,9. 112, 8. (=1047, 12= 1135, 6). 113, 3. 182, 7. 610, 6, 7. 
613, 4. 679, 8. 717, 10=719, 8=939, 7). 741, 10. 832, 8. 
964, 2. 1049, 7.[Brh. 4, 4, 21]. 1074, 5. 1145, 12, and, as 
especially worthy of notice, 808, 11 and 982, 11. If we 
overlook these not yet discovered quotations, we can note as 
result that no Upanishad except those above enumerated occurs ; 
that is, neither Manddkya (69, 2. 77, 5 occur also in Brh.), 
nor Maitri. nor any of the Atharvana-Upanishads, since 810,1 
is indeed to be found in Brahma-vindip. 12, but probably 
also in Mahabh. XII, and was taken from that work, 





(6.) OTHER VEDIC QUOTATIONS. 


Ragveda-samhité: Book (I) 138, 1. 211, 13, 403, 2. (II) 
960, 8. (IX) 341, 7. (X) 15%, 13. 208, 13. 211, 11. 215, 6, 
298, 3. 304, 4. 426, 12. 495, 7. 716, 7. 764, 7.—Aitareya- 
brdhmana: (1) got, 9. (III) 74, 8. 313, 2. (V) 43, 2. (VII) 
990, 10.—Aitareya dranytka: (11) 103, 10. 872, 10. 924, 6. 
958, 4. 1000, 9. 1002, 9. (III) 150, 6. 450, 7. 450, 8, 
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783. 9, 852, 3. Adushitaki-bréhmana: perhaps, 893, 4: (Under 
the same name Kaush. Up. is quoted 378, 2. 868, 3 ; perhaps 
Shankara regarded both as a_ single work). —Perhaps the 
supplements of the Ranayaniyas (khila), quoted 887, 9, may 
be counted to the Sémaveda-samhité.—-Panchavinsha-bréhmana 
(XX, 319, 9. 319, 10. ‘XXI) 919, 5. 960, 7.—Shadvinsha- 
brahmana: (1; 892, 9 cf. Rajendralala Mitra, Chhand. (Up., 
introd., p. 17 N.)—Arsheyva-brahmana, p. 3 (Burnell): 301, 8, 
According to the Glossator 288, 1 also comes from a Brahmana 
of the Chhandogas (cf. Rev. IX, 62, 1); presumably also the 
passage quoted with “ 77 “brahmanam : ” 1115, 6.—Vdyasaneyi- 
samhita : (1) 960, 1 ? (XXI) 960, 5 ? (XXXII) 1123, 7.—Shata- 
patha-brahmana (besides books X and XIV): (I) 1033, 10, 
(VI) 310, 5. 422, 9. 7orI, 7. 201, 8 (VIII) 1098, 3. (XI) 
320, 7. 749, I. XII) 980, 1. (XIII) 609, 10. 1005, 3.— 
Tailiiriva-samhita: (1) 51, 5. 52, 2. 146, 12. 362, it. 
747, 4. 990, 8 (II) 311, 12. 412, 8. 704, 3. 858, 5. 858, 6. 
Q41, 9. 942, I. 975, 4. 992, 5. 1006, 8 1011, 10 (II) 
312, I. 935, 4+ 971, 4. 975, 2. (V) 709, 5. 6. 12. ZI, 15. 
712, 3. 951, 12. 1077, 2. (V1) 975) 3. (VII) 315, 11. 960, 9.— 
Taittiriva-brahmana : (1, go2 (II) 289, 6. CII) 146, 9. 
304, 7. 418, 1 apap se (with exception of books 
VII, VIII, IX, X): (1D) 111, 8 390, 6. 454, 14. 686, 9.— 
Néthaka: 311, 5 and 1016, 11. (“Aathéndém samhitévém ”) 
859, 12 3 (‘agniholtra- darsha-piirna- mésa-ddindm Kéthaka-ckha- 
grantha-par ihathilandm,”) 893, 1. (' Aathandém);” the latter 
passage ‘belongs to ieee which according to 893, 10 stand 
“ Upanishad granthindm sandpe ;” let it be remembered that 
the Kath. Up is repeatedly (335, 6. 852, 5. 869, 2) quoted as 
“ Kadthakam,’ andit follows almost certainly that for Shankara 
it still formed a whole with the Adéthaka—Méitréyani- 
samhilé - 959, 14 3 960, 3 according to the Glossator).—A ¢har- 
vaveda-samhiia : no certain quotation ; 171, 4. 686, 7 are far 
more probably to be referred to Shvet; the verse 686, 2. 
(“dtharvanika brahmasikie”) is not found in our recension ; 
for 851, 11 cf A. V. 10, 9 Kaush, 64ff.—That the Gojatha- 
brahmana is ignored, we have already seen above, p. 11. These 
brahmana-like quotations remain undetermined : 43, 1. (= 370, 

1= 483, 1=849, 13). 75. I6 81, 8 83, 4. 112, I. 141, 15, 
(cf. schol. Katy. 7 I, 4, Pp. 625, 23). 640, 8.' 747, 8. 
846, 2. 960, 4. 994, 6. 1001, 4. 1017, 10. Probably many 
of them will yet be found 1 in the Taittiriya texts.* 





* Shankara quotes, p. 412, 8, not ‘‘ Manur vat yat kincha avadat, tad bhishajam 
G@sft’? ( Kathaka 11, 5, Ind. Stud. III, 463 ). but “ yad vadi kincha manur avadat, 
tad bheshajam” (Taitt. S. 2, 2, 10, 2) ;—p. 747, 4 not ‘‘apo vaz shraddha” (Maitay. 
S., p. 59. 3 Sch Oder ), but “6 shraddhd va apah ” (Vaitt. S. 1, 6, 8, 1) ;--p. 10°7,2 
not “ faradi survam Papmadnam ” and so on, (Shatap. Br. 13, 3, 1, 1) but “sarvam 
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fention is further made of other Vedic schools, in part with 
quotations : Aduthumaka 846,1; Shdtydyanaka 846, t. 893, 
1. 899, 7==907, 8= 1082, 15. 902, 10; Bhdllavm 902, 9. 903, 6. 
Archabhin 903, 4. 

From the Sutra-Literature come: Ashvaldyana 894, 10. 
897, 33 Kadtydydna 931, 11. 932, 8. 1020, 13; Apastamba 
410, 6. 754, 3- 1026, 7 ? 1036, 4. 1130, 9.—To the same source 
may belong ; $22, §.§ OsQ 88, 694. 4..4 5. JOR; $; 1016, 6, 
1030, I. 

(c) NON-VEDIC QUOTATIONS. 


Bhagavadgttéd in 53 passages ; MWahdbhirata (with many 
variants): (1) 310, 4. (IV) 276, 7. 412, 6 VI) 1107, 14. 
(XII) 133, 5. 213, 12. 283,9. 288, 6. 288, 10. 298, 5. 
302, 7. 304, 12. 305, I. 322, 14. 409, 6 409, 9. 413, I. 
413, 2. 413, 4. 413, 7. 638, I. 66c, I 677, 9. 690, 13. 
692, 5. 758, I. 809, 6. 828, 3. 915, 8 1025, 5. 1048, I. 
t1of, 6 (XIII) 338,12. 1022, 5.—Undetermined, like the 
Mahabharata: 72, 6. (=427,5=827,7 ). 214, 3. 3C9, I0. 
362, 7. 720, II. 809, 14. 828, 5. 916, 3. 917, 1. (=1122, IY 
1009, 6. I041, 8 12. 1057,6. 1075, II. I101,9. 15.—ARdmda- 
yana: 1036, 5.—d/drkandeya-purdni (XLV) 208, 15. 872, 
§.—Purdnas: 410, I. 427, 3=482, 6. 495, 10. 633, 12. perhaps 
713. 14.—J/anu : (1} 196, 13. 289, I. 1093, 14. (II) 730, 5. 
1023, 3. (IV) 322, 10. 907, 82. A) $38, 2 32,3. BOR, & 
(XII) 412, 10. 437, 3.—Dharmashdstra like : 1024 4. 1027, 3= 
1030, 2. 1031, I. 

Vaska (p. 31, 15 Roth) 39, 2.—Péduznz: 234, 3. 3606, I. 
399. 10; mentions as a “ smrtir anapavadantyd” 416, 6.— 
Paribhéshé to Panini (8,-3, 82)-1522, 9. 

Sénkhya-kdriké : 355, 12. 361, 4. 718, 2.—No certain 
quotation from the Sénkhya- shtras | cf. however 417, 9. 447, 
11. 485, 7—Other Sankhya quotations are perhaps 345, 10. 
346, I. 420, 13.—VYogashtras : 314, 6. 723,123; not in our 
text 416, 43; cf. also 1072, 3.—Nydyasitras: 67, 6. 594, I.— 
Véisheshikasitras : (I) 539, 13 (LV) 525, 1. 534, 5.534: 7: 
535, 2 (VII) 524, 1. 524, 2 and again 524, 2.—Mimdnsdsitras : 
(I} 50, 5. 58, 4. 52,1, again 58, 4. 80,1. 61,7. 89,2. 285,° 3. 
411, 2. 1002, 3. 1028, 10 ‘UD 100, 5. 848, 6 (Ill) 897, 1. 944, 





péomanam tarati” and so on( 7Taitt. 8. 55 3 3, 12, 1 ) ;—p. 709, 5, not ‘* sapta vidi 
Shirshan prinadh” ( Ait. Br. 3, 3,1) or sapta shirast prénah” ( Panch. Br. 
22, 4, 3) but “ sapta vai shirshanyah préind, dvav avdnchdén”’ ( Taitt. 8. 5, 3,2 5). 
—A glance at the above comparisons teaches further, that (excepting the Upanishads 
and what pertains to them) shankara quotes from the other Shakhas only 
occasionally, but on the other hand from that of the Taittiniyas constantly. Perhaps 
in the future, from this fact, and conversely from the above ( note 21 ) mentioned 
preference for the Chhand. Up. ., Which runs through the original web of the work, 


— conclusions may be derived as to its compilation from elements of different 
character. 
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4. 919, 10.995, I. tort, 12 (VI) 278, 3. 1027, 13 presumabl 
from book (XI—XII) 903, 9. 906, 3. 942, 5 951, Rapti 
58, 2. 79, 9 953. 5+ 953, 9 77, 14—Gédndapdda : 375, 3. 
33, 1 —Unknown 89, 10. 1003, 1.—Buddhistic: 555, 6. 558, 
7- 563, 4.—Bhdgavatas : 601, 3. 602, 6. 14. 604, 6. 8— 
Svapnddhydyavidah ; 283, 11—Indian sayings: 823, 1o= 
825, 5 ; unknown 978, 3. 

To these are added 99 quotations and references to the 
sitras of Badariyana himself, and eight passages about which it 
is doubtful if they contain a quotation (61, 8. 157, 10. 238, 4. 
301, 6. 367, 9, 369, 8. 1025, 4. 1094, 13), which raises the 
sum total to 2,523 quotations. 





6. SOMEWHAT CONCERNING SHANKARA, 


The date of Badarfyana and the circumstances of his life 
are entirely unknown to us. Of Shankara it seems to be certain 
that he lived about 700 or 800 after Christ, in Shringagiri, where 
perhaps also he was born, founded a famous school, as an 
ascetic pilgrim (Paramahansa,Parivrdjaka), undertook journeys 
as far as Kashmir, to work for his doctrine, and died in Kénchi* 
From his labours as a teacher, by which a new impetus 
was given to the teaching of the Vedanta in India, arose 
a great number of writings which bear his name, but whose 





_ 


* Colebrooke ME. p. 332; Wilson Sanskrit Dict., ». XVI f£; Win- 
dischmann Sanc p. 39-4%. According to the Aryavidyd sudhdkara p. 226 and 
the quotations there given, Shankara was born in the village of A4/afiin the 
territory of Aerala as son of Shivaguru Sharman in the year 3889 of the 
Kaliyuga (which began 18th February 3102 B. C.), in the year 845 of the 
Vikramaditya (beginning 56 B. C.), which would bring us to 787-789 A. D.as 
the vear of his birth. The passage runs : ** Sé zyam adhydtma vidyé, Kalit-Kéla- 
vashat-Kr-shatvam Gpannd api, shrimach Chhankara-dch dryéir brahmasiitra- 
upanishad-bhagavadgitd-pramukheshu brahmavidyd-pratipddaka grantheshu bhashya- 
ddin prasanna-gambliran mahd-nibandhén virachya samupabrnhitd. Tad anu 
Vishwartpa-chard-vachaspatimishra prabhr ibhir achdrya-shishya-prashishya-ddibhir 
varttika vivarana-bhamadti-pramukhdn uddra nibandah-nichayan abadhya supratish- 
thapitd, iti jneyam Shankara-achérya-praédur-bhavas tu Vikramarka-Samayad atétle 
(845) pancha-chatvarinshad-adhika-ashtashatimite samvatsare Kerala-desha kdsapi- 
erame Shivagurusharmano bharydyam samabhavat. Tatha cha sampraddyavida’ 
dhur: 
Nidhi-néga-ibha-vahnyv-abde, vibhave, mast 
madhive, 
Shukla-tithan, dashamyam tu shankava- 
Grya udayah smeta,’ iti 

“* Nidhinagebhavahnyabde™ : (3889) mava-ashiti-uttara ashtashati-adhika-trisahasrt- 
mite varshe, itt arthah, kalivugasva, iti sheshah.—Tathé Shankara-manaidra-sdurabhe 
nilakantha-bhatté api evam eva thuh ‘** Préstta tishya-sharadam atiydta vatyam 
chddasha-adhtka-shata-tna-chatuhsahasryam “ iti-ddt.—Tishya-sharadém,” Kalie 
yuga-varshdndm, it: arthah.” 

“ After this science of the highest spirit had suffered diminution through the sway 
* of the Kali age, it was supplied with new force by the illustrious Shankara-dcharya, 
“in that he composed luminous and profound commentaries and the like of great 
‘*compass to the Brahmasitras, the Upanishads, the BhagavadgitA and other 
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genuineness still remains to be investigated. His master-piece is 
the Commentary on the Brahmasitras, together with the gloss 
of Govindananda (for 3, 4 of Anandageri) numbering 1155 pages 
in the Bibl. Ind., which gives a substantially complete and suffi- 
cient picture of his system, and from which alone we draw our 
exposition of it, in order in this way to form a safe standard 
by which the genuineness of the other works attributed to 
Shankara, as well as the minor writings, as the Commentaries 
to the Upanishads, may subsequently be tested. From the 
investigations of the latter, weighty conclusions can then again 
be obtained as to the time when the different Upanishads came 
into existence, and as to their authority. We believe we have 
made a contribution toward this in the demonstration, of course 
still conditional, that has already been given, that Shankara, in 
the Commentary to the Brahmasitras, used no other Upani- 
shads except Aztareya, Kéushitaki; Chhdndogya, Kena ; 
Taittirtya, Kadthaka, Shvetdshvatara, Ishé, Brhadéranyaka ; 
Mundaka, Prashna (and incidentally Pédingi, Agnirahasya, 
Jébéla, Néréyanityé, and, once, an Atharvan Up.)* The Com- 
mentaries published in the Bibl. Ind. (Vol. II, II, VII, VIII.) to 
Brhadéranyaka, Chhadndogya, Taittiriya, Aitareya, Shvetdsh- 
vatara, Ishé, Kena, Katha, Prashna, Mundaka, \ éndikya, 
are handed down under Shankara’s name ; it is remarkable that 
Kaushitaki is not among them.f Besides these, he is said to 
have commented on Atharvashikhé (Weber, Ind. Stud., II, 53, 
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scriptures which handed down the teaching of Brahman. These were then further 
“ fortified by Vishvaripacharya, Vachaspatimishra. and other pupils and pupils, 
“ pupils of the master, through the composition of a mass of excellent works. such 
" as scholia, interpretations, explanations and the like ; this is to be known. The birth 
‘* of Shankara from the wife of Shivagirasharman happened in the territory of Kerala 
‘in the village of Kalapi after the 845th year of the era of Vikramarka [Vikramf- 
“ ditya] had gone by. And thus the knowers of the tradition say : 

‘* In the year sea-elephant-mountain-beast-fire. 

* In the increasing year, in the month Madhava, 

“ On the tenth day of the bright fortnight, 

‘*‘ There came to the world the noble Shankara. 
“ In the year sea-elephant-mountain-beast-fire, that is in the year 3889, meaning, 
‘as must be supplied, of the Kali-era,—Thus says the Master Nilakanthain the 
‘“* work called *‘ Shankara the fragrance of the tree of heaven’ ‘ He was born in 
“the myrobalan harvest while the four thousandth year less a hundred and eleven 
‘* years was passing.’ The myrobalan harvest means the year of the Kali-era. 

Further it is circumstantially explained that Manikya (who according to Merutunga, 
lived about 1150 of Vikramfditya’s, era ) in his commentary to the Kavyaprakasha, 
quotes Kumarila-bhatta as a commonly recognised authority ; the latter must 
therefore have lived long before 1150 (=1094 A.D.), and therefore also Shankara, 
who had a meeting [very problematical, however] with Kumarila-bhatta in Praydga. 

* The Véshkala-Upanishad, still existing in 1656 A. D., he cannot well have 
known, as otherwise he would quote the Myth of Indra as a ram, p. 310, 2, according 
to it, and not according to Shadv. 1,1. For the remarkable passage 808, 11, there 
is no place in the Vashkala Up, as we know it according to Anqueti! Duperron. 

+ According to Weber (L G. 2, p. 56) he also commented on KXédushitak ; 
yet this statement must be erroneous, so far as it rests (Ind. St., I, 392) only on the 
Berlin Manuscripts, No. 83-84 (Chambers, 292 a, 294 4, not 262) ; the Commentary 
contained in them bears the name of Shankard-nanda, pupil of the Anandiitman 
and is identical with that published by Cowell. 
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L, Gt, p. 182), Vr sinhatépaniva (Colebr., p. 96) and Atharvas- 
hivas (Ind. St I, 383, L. G*, p. 188). Other works going 
under his name are : A Alfavayrasiché (ed. Weber, Berlin 1860) 
and Tripjuré, which are both counted as Upanishads (Weber 

L. Gt, p. 179), Ufpadeshasahasri (Colebr., p. 335, Hall, Bibhogr, 
Index, p. 99) Atmabodha ‘ed. Cale. 1858), Mohamudgara 
(Hall, p. 103), Ba&labodhan? (ed. Windeschmann in Sanc., 

Bonn. 1833), Balabodhint (Berl. Ms.. No. 618,2) and a series of 
other writings, which will be found enumerated by Windisch- 
mann and Hall (cf. Regnaud. Materiaux, p. 34. Weber Verz 
der Berliner H.S., 8. 180, L. G*, p. 205, N. Lassen Bhagavad- 
gita, p. XI]). 

Characteristic* for Shankara’s period as well for his theologi- 
cal conception is a passage of his Commentary on the Brahma- 
sitras, p. 313, 8 ff., w hich we translate here. 

“ For also, what is for us imperceptible was perceptible for 
the ancients ; thus it is recorded, that Vyasa [the author of the 
Mahabharata] and others used to meet the Gods and | Kshis] 
perceptibly. But whoever would assert that, as for the now 
living, it was impossible also for the ancients to meet with 
Gods and the like, would deny the variety of the world; he 
might also deny that, as at present, so also in other times, 
there were no world-swaying princes (sdrvabhanmah kshattri- 
yah) and thus he would not acknowledge the injunctions 
referring to the consecration of kings ; he might further affirm 
that, as at present, so also in other times, the duties of castes 
and Ashramas had no stable rules, and thus treat as aimless 
the canon of law which provides rules for them. We must 
therefore believe that the ancients, in > ata usi-ag of pre-emi- 
nent worth, held visible converse with Gods and | Kshis]. The 
Smrti also says Lf ogasitra 2.44] 2° through study [is gained] 
Union with the beloved Godhead.” And when’ it further 
teaches, that ves bestows as reward the mastery of nature, 
consisting [in the freedom from embodied being and its laws, 
and thereby] in the ability to become as small as an atom and 
the like [2, to become light, 3, to become large, 4, to reach 
everything, 5, to realise every wish, 6, to rule ‘all being with 
one’s will, 7, to possess creative power, 8, to penetrate all, 
[Géndap on Sdénkhyak, 23, Vedavvdsa on Yogas, 3 3, 44] this Is 
not to be rejected out of hand by a mere dictatorial sentence.” 





As stylistic curiosities from Shankara’ s Commentary may be quoted  prathama: 
fara, p 137, 4, 148, 12; Upapa.yate-tardm 144, 6 sakalpate 815, 2 and av d-chak- 
shite $19. "§ (a privative with a verb) and, to read it so, also avirudhyeta 265, 3 ; 
Janimatah 833, 14 5 janvate 844, 73 ; akinchit-karatvdt i4t, 5; ordiudavacios 
122, 13, 76, 11 (read so) ; mukhy: a eva franasva dharmah (for mukhyarranasya 
eva dharmah) 161, 3 ; shrutarahasyasya vijndnasya\(for shruta-rahasya-vijndanasya) 
Igt, 7. Frequent enough ts _ the use of the 3rd pers, sing. pres, as Substantive : 
charatih 762, 4 3 srjatkh 707, 10 5 dhydyatiaz 1071, 11 5 thshati-dai-shravanam 109, 
7 ; kavati-artha 5 age 4; dhyiyati- -artha 1071, 10 3 also in the genitive ; samdhavater 
630, 3 3 dpnoler 1132, 9 ; faratch prapuoti-arthah 834, 14 and also prapanchajish- 
yater, which is, however, retracted in the Shuddhipatram, 











Il—AIM OF THE VEDANTA : THE DESTRUCTION 
OF AN INNATE ERROR. 





1—IHE BASIC THOUGHT OF THE VEDANTA AND ITS 
PREVIOUS HISTORY; A GLANCE AT ALLIED 
THEOREMS IN THE WEST. 


In the introduction which Shankara affixes (p, 5—23) to his 
Commentary of the Brahmasitras, he introduces us at once to 
the basic concept of the system, in that he declares all empiri- 
cal, physical knowledge to be nescience (Aviayé), to which he 
opposes the Metaphysics of the Vedanta, as science (Vidyd).— 
Before we approach the elaboration of this thought, let us call 
to mind certain things suited to throw light on its philosophic 
meaning, and thereby on the Vedanta system of which it is the 
root. 

The thought that the empiric treatment of nature is not ina 
position to lead us to the last fathoming of the being of things, 
meets us not only among the Indians but also in many forms in 
the philosophy of the west. For if empiric or physical investi- 
gation were in a position to lay open to us the true and inner- 
most being of nature, we should only have to advance along 
this way in order to come at last to an understanding of all 
truth ; the final result would be PHYSICS (in the broader sense, 
as the teaching of gio, nature), and there would be no 
purpose or justification for metaphysics. If, therefore, the meta- 
physicans of ancient and modern times, dissatisfied with empi- 
trical knowledge, went onward to metaphysics, then this step is 
only to be explained by amore or less clear consciousness that 
all empiric investigation and knowledge amounts at last only 
to a great deception grounded in the nature of our knowing 
faculties, to open our eyes to which is the task of metaphysics. 

Thrice, so far as we know, has this knowledge come to an 
original expression among mankind, and each time, as it ap- 
pears, by a different way, according to conditions oftime, nation- 
al and individual character ; once among the Indians, of which 
we are to speak, again in Greek philosophy, through Parme- 
nides, and the third time in the newer philosophy of Kant. 

What directly drove the Eleatic sage to proceed beyond the 
world as “ 76 uw) 6v |” to the investigation of “ being” seems 
to have been the conception, brought into prominence by his 
predecessor Xenophanes, of the Unity of Being, that is, the 
unity of nature (by him called %°*), the consequence of 
which Parmenides followed up. with unparalleled powers of 
abstraction, turning his back on nature, and for that reason 
also cutting off his return to nature. 
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To the same knowledge came Kant by quite another way, 
since with Teutonic patience and solidity he subjected the 
knowing faculties of mankind to a critical analysis, really or 
only nominally, to examine whether this faculty be really 
the fitting instrument for the investigation of transcendental 
things, whereby he arrived at the highly remarkable discovery 
that, amongst other things, three essential elements of the 
world, namely, Space, Time and Casuality, are nothing but three 
forms of perception adhering to the subject, or, if this be 
expressed in terms of physiology, innate functions of the organ 
of mind ; from this he concluded, with unswerving consistency, 
that the world, asit expands in space and time, and in all 
its appearances, great and small, is knit together by the web 
of causality, 7x this form exists only for our knowing faculty, 
being thereby subjected to the condition of revealing to us 
“appearances” only, and not the being of “things in 
themselves.” 

The methods of the Greek and Indian schools, however 
worthy of admiration, may seem external and cold, when we 
compare them with the way in which the Indians, as we must 
assume in the present condition of research, reached the same 
basic concept. Their pre-eminence will be intelligible when 
we consider that no people on earth took religion so seriously, 
none so toiled on the way to salvation as they did. Their 
reward for this was, if not the most scientific, yet the most 
inward and direct expression of the last secret of being. 

t, How the path of development which led them to this goal 
is to be represented in detail, we cannot yet accurately deter- 
mine; it seems to us specially matter of question how the 
historical relation between Brahman and <Aiman, the two 
chief concepts on which Indian metaphysics grew, and which 
aleady in the Upanishads, so far as we see, are used through- 
out as synonyms, is to be considered : whether the concept 
of Atman developed itself from that of Brahman through a 
mere sharpening of the subjective moment lying therein, or 
whether we have rather to distinguish between two streams, 
the one, more ecclesiastical, which raised Brahman. to a 
rinciple ; the other, more philosophical, which did the same 
or Aiman, until both, closely connected in their nature, 
were led into a common bed. Turning away from these and 
other thoughts for the present, let us briefly, by a few selected 
examples, mark the conjectural steps of the way along which 
the Indian genius raised itself to the world-concept which we 
are then to set forth. 3 

1. We have already pointed out how the Indians, settin 
out from the worship of personified powers of nature, recog- 
nised in that raising of the feeling above the consciousness of 
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individual existence which occurs in aspiration, that is, in 
Brahman, the central force in all the forces of nature, the 
shaping and directing principle of all Gods and all worlds ; 
the word Brahman in the whole Rgveda never meaning 
anything else than this lifting and spiritualising power of 
aspiration (with the history of this concept may be compared 
that of the Logos A¢yes of the fourth Gospel, which rests 
on a similar abstraction and hypostasis.) From the stand- 
point of this apprehension of Brahman as a cosmic potency 
resting in the subject, the TZdittirtya-Bréhmana (2, 8, 9, 6) 
for example, takes up a question put in the Rgveda (X, 81, 4) 
and answers it as follows :— 


‘* Where was the tree and where the wood, 
* From which the heaven and earth were hewed ? 
‘In spirit pondering, seek for it, ye wise, 
“ Whereon the raiser of the worlds has stood ! ” 
(Rgv. X, 81, 4) 
‘* The Brahman is the tree, the wood, 
* From which the heavens and earth were hewed, 
‘‘ In spirit pondering, tell I you, ye wise, 
© On this the raiser of the worlds has stood !” 

2. To this is joined the concept that Brahman is the inner- 
most and noblest in all the appearances of the world ; it is 
as the Kdthaka Up, (5, 1-3 ) expresses it, while it changes and 
deepens the sense of the verse Rgv. JV. 40, 5, the sun in the 
firmament (hansah shuchishad),. the God (vasa, the good) in 
the expanse of air, the Hotar at the Altar, the guest at the 
threshold of the house, it endures everywhere, is born every- 
where,—but he only is free from sorrow and sure of liberation, 
who honours it, the unborn, unassailable spirit, in “ the 
city with eleven doors ” (the body), wherein it dwells, with the 
powers of life round it,— 

‘© And in the middle sits a dwarf, 
‘* Whom all the Godlike powers adere.” 

. Here “in the lotus of the heart ” the Brahman is now 
nothing else than the Atman, that is, the soul, literally “ the 
self.” We select an example from Chhédndogya-Up. 3, 14: 

“Verily this universe is Brahman; as “ Zajjalén [in it 
“ becoming, ceasing, breathing] it is to be adored in silence. 
“Spirit is its material, life its body, light its form ; its decree 
‘is truth, its self-endlessness [literally cether] ; all-working is 
“he, all-wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting * comprehending the 
‘all, silent, ungrieved :—this is my soul (é¢man) in the inmost 
“heart, smaller than a grain of rice, or a grain of barley, or a 
“ grain of mustard-seed, or a grain of millet, or a grain of millet’s 





* M. Miiiler and Oidenberg (Buidha, p. 31) ; cf. however Brh. 4, 3, 24 and 
the ot\os dpa od\os 6é voet, ovAoS S¢ 7 akov'es of Xenophanes, 
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“ kernel ;—this is my soul in the inmost heart, greater than the 
“ earth, greater than the expanse of air, greater than the heaven, 
‘greater than these worlds, the all-working, all-wishing, all- 
“ smelling, all-tasting. embracing the All, silent, ungrieved, this 
* is my soul in the inmost heart, this is Brahman, thither I shall] 
“enter in on departing hence.—He who has become this, he, 
“ verily, doubts no more !—Thus spoke Shandilya, Shandilya.” 
The last-mentioned entering into the true self after 
death presupposes the consciousness of a difference between 
the empiric Self, that is, the bodily personality, and the 
highest Self (savamatman), which is the Soul, that is, God. This 
difference is the subject of a lesson, which Prajapati gives to 
Indra, Chhéndogya-Up. 8, 7-12, and in which he leads him up 
step by step to ever truer knowledge. To the question: ‘‘What 
is the Self ?” comes the immediate answer : (‘‘ the Self is the 
body, as it is reflected in the eye, in water, in a mirror.’ 
To the objection, that then the Self is also affected by the 
injury and surcease of the body, follows the second explanation: 
“(2.) ‘ The Selfis the Soul, as it enjoys itself in dream. To 
“the thought that the dreaming soul, if it does not suffer, still 
“ believes itself to suffer, it is said: (3) ‘ When he who has _ sunk 
“ to sleep has come altogether, fully, and wholly to rest, so that 
“he beholds no dream,—that is the Self, the undying, the 
“ fearless, Brahman.’ To the objection that in this condition 
consciousness ceases, that it is just like entering into nothing, 
Prajapati at last answers: (4) ‘‘ Mortal, verily, O! Mighty one, 
“is this body, possessed by death ; it is the dwelling-place of 
“ that undying, bodiless Self. The embodied is possessed by 
“desire and pain, for while he is embodied, there can be no 
“ warding-off of desire and pain. 
‘ But desire and pain move not the bodiless. 
Bodiless is the wind ;—clouds, lightning, thunder are bodiless, 

As these raise themselves above the world “ [in which 
“they are bound, like the soul in the body], enter into 
“ the highest light, and thereby enter into their own form, 
“so also this restful one [that is, the Soul, in deep sleep] raises 
“itself above this body, enters into the highest light. and reaches 
“its own form ; that is the highest Spirit.” | 

In similar fashion the Zéittiriya-Up. 2, 1-7 leads from the 
bodily Self, by stripping one covering after another off it, 
at last to the true Self. It distinguishes: (1) the Self consisting 
of food, in this, as in a cover, is held (2) ; the Self of breath, in 
this (3) the Self of manas, in this ‘4 the Self of knowledge, in 
this finally as in most (5) the Self of bliss. 

“ Verily, this is the Essence (vasa) ; he who reaches this 
essence, is filled with bliss; for who could breathe and who 
could live, if this bliss were not in the expanse of air ?—For 
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he is that, who forms bliss; for when one finds peace and 
support in this invisible, bodiless, unspeakable, unindicable, 
then is he entered into peace ; but if he in this also [as in the 
four first] recognises an empty space, an other, that he finds 
unrest ; this is the unrest of him who thinks himself wise.” 


5. The Self in this sense, is, according, to Chhdéndogya-U4., 
6, 2,1 “ being,” “ the one without a second.” and, answering 
to this, Brhadéranyaka- Up 2, 4, 5 refers and limits all investi- 
gation to the Self: ‘ The Self, verily, Maitrey6, is to be 
“ seen, heard, thought on, and investigated ; he who sees, hears, 
“thinks on, and investigates the Self, has understood all this 


“ world. ”’ 


“These worlds, these beings, these Gods, these all are what 
the Self is. It is the point of union (ekéyanam) for all, as the 
ocean for the waters, the ear for sound, the eye for focus, — 
and so on ; all outside it is as devoid of being as the sound 
that goes out from a musical instrument; he who has laid 
hold on the instrument has therewith also laid hold on the 
sounds that spring from it (Ic. 2, 4, 6-11). It is, according to 
Chhéndogya-Up. 6, 1, 4, that from which all the world has come 
into being, a mere transformation of it : he who knows this 
one, therewith knows all, “ just as, dear, by a lump of clay, 
“all that is made of clay is known ; the transformation rests 
‘on words, a mere name ; in reality it is only clay !” 


6. In conformity with this, the Jshd-U. 1, 6 bids us 

“sink the whole world in God,” that is, in the Self : 

Who, seeking, finds all being in the Self 

“* For him all error falls, all sorrow ends ;”’ 
and the Kdthaka-Uf. (4, 10-11) warns us not to admit a multi- 
plicity, anything different (dnd) from the soul: 

** For what is here is there, and what there here ; 

“ From death to death he goes who difference sees ! 

“In spirit know there is no manifold ; 

“* From death to death he falls who difference knows.” 

It was a simple consequence of this conception when — 
the Vedanta declared the empiric concept which represents 
to us a manifoldness existing outside the Self, a world of the 
Object existing independently of the subject, to be a glamour 
(mdyd), an innate illusion (Arama) resting on an illegitimate 
transference (adhydsa), in virtue of which we transfer the 
reality, which alone belongs to the subject, to the world of 
the object, and, conversely, the characteristics of the objective 
world, e.g., corporeality, to the subject, the Self, the Soul. 


Concerning this, let us hear Shankara himself. 
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2. ANALYSIS OF SHANKARA’S INTRODUCTION (p. 5-23). 


Object (vishaya) and Subject (vishayin), he says at the 
beginning of his work, “ having as their province the representa- 
“tion of the Thou [not I] and the I,* are of as opposed a nature 
“as darkness and light. If it is certain that the being of the 
“one is incompatible with the being of the other, it follows 
“so much the more that the qualities of the one also do not 
“exist in the other. Hence it follows that the transfer 
““adhydsa) of the object, which has as its province the re- 
“presentation of the Thou, and its qualities, to the pure 
“spiritual subject, which has as its province the representation 
“of the I, and conversely, that the transfer of the subject and 
“its qualities to the object, is inferentially false. Yet in 
“‘mankind this process, resting on false knowledge (mithyd- 
“ yfana-nimitta) of pairing together the true and untrue [that 
‘tis, subjective and objective] is inborn (natsargika), so that 
“they transfer the being and qualities of the one to the other, 
“not separating object and subject, although they are absolute- 
“ly different (atyanta-vivikta) and so saying, for example: 
«“<« This is I,’ ‘That is mine.” t However this transference 
be defined, (p. 12, I-14,3) In any Case it results in this, that 
qualities of one thing appear in another, as when mother-of- 
pearl is taken for silver, or when two moons are seen instead 
of one ‘p. 14, 3-5). This erroneous transference of the things 
and relations of the objective world to the inner Soul, the Self 
in the strictest sense of the word, is possible because the soul 
also is, in a.certain sense, object, namely, object of the repre- 
sentation of the I, and, as our author here affirms, in no sense 








* Yushmad-asmat-pratyaya-gochara; Banerjea translates: “indicated by the 
second and first personal pronouns,” and so p. 15, 2 asmat-pratyaya-vishayatvat : 
* because it (the Soul) is the object of the first personal pronoun,” which, however, 
gives us noclear meaning, for only representations, not pronouns, have objects, 
The soul is therefore subject (vishayin), yet not (empiric) subject of knowledge 
as which the ahkam pratyayin (that is, mamas to distinguish from ahkamkartar) 
figures, to which the soul again stands opposed as object (vishaya), c. f , the passages 
in Remarks 29 and 30, and further in the covrse of the work (Chap XXVII, 3). 


+ By this the objective, ¢. z., the body, is sometimes treated as subject, sometimes 
as a quality of it. As explanation the following passage may serve, p. 20, 8 
**As one is accustomed, when it goes ill or well with his son or wife and the like, 
“to say, ‘it goes ill or well with me,’ and thus transfers the qualities of outer 
“things to the Self (soul, d¢man) [cf p. 689, 3 ff.], in just the same way he transfers 
“the qualities of the body, when he says: ‘I am fat, I am thin, I am white, 
“TI stand, I go, I leap,’ and similarly the qualities of the sense organs when he 
“says : ‘J am dumb, impotent, deaf, one-eyed, blind,’ and similarly the qualities of the 
‘finner organ [antah karana-manas cf. 2, 3, 32], desire. wish. doubt. resolution and 
‘the like ; —thus also he transfers the representative of I (aham-pratyayin) to the 
‘inner soul, present solely as witness (sa@éskin) -of the personal tendencies, and 
**conversely the witness of all, the inner sou', to the inner organ and the rest ” 
(that is, to the sense organs, the body and the objects of the outer world]. 
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something transcendent, lying beyond the province of perception 
(paroksham ).* 

“This transference, thus made, the wise indicate as nescience 
“(avidyé), and, in contradistinction to it, they call the accurate 
“determination of the own nature of things ” (vastu-svardpam, 
“the being-in-itself of things, as we would say) science or 
“wisdom (vidy@). If this be so, it follows that that to which a 
“fsimilar, false] transfer is thus made, is not in the slightest 
“degree affected by any want or excess caused thereby”’ (p. 16, 
1-4). 

The object of knowledge, the soul, thus remains, as made 
clear in these words, entirely unaltered, no matter whether we 
rightly understand this, or not. From this we must conclude 
that the ground of the erroneous empiric concept is to be 
sought for solely in the knowing subject ; in this, the avidya, 
as repeatedly (p. 10, 1. 21, 7. 807, 12) asserted, is innate zai- 
sargika) ,; the cause of it is an incorrect perception (it is mithyd- 
jndna-nimitia, p. 9, 3); its being is an incorrect representation 
‘mithyd-pratyaya-svrardpa, p. 21, 7); all these expressions point 
to the fact that the last basis of the false empiric concept is 
to be sought—where, however, the Védanta did not seek it— 
in the natural character of our knowing faculty. An analysis 
of this, as Kant undertook it, would in fact give the true scien- 
tific foundation of the Vedanta system ; and it is to be hoped 
that the Indians, whose orthodox dogmatics, holding good still 
at the present day, we here set forth, will accept the teachings 
of the “Critique of Pure Reason,” when it is brought to their 
knowledge, with grateful respect.f 





* P. 14, 5: ‘Question: but how is it possible to transfer to the inner soul, which 
“fis yet no object, the qualities of objects? For everyone transfers, [only] to one 
‘object standing before him, another object: and of the inner soul tlou declarest 
‘that it is cut off from the representation of Thou [not-]] and no object [I read 
‘with Govinda: avishayatvam] —Answer: It is still not in every sense not 
“Object ; for it is the object of the representation of the |’ [asmat-#: atyaya vtsha- 
ya); taken strictly and according to p. 78, 6, cf. 73, 5, 672, 1, not the sdkshin, but 
only the Aartar, that is, the individual soul already endowed with objective quali- 
lies, is aham pratyaya-vishaya] ; “and the [whole] acceptance of an inner soul 
“rests on this, that it is not transcendent (afaroksha). It is also not necessary 
“that the object, to which we transfer another object, should stand before us ; 
“as, for instance, when foolish people transfer to space ( @kdsha ), which is not an 
“object of perception, the dark colour of the ground, and the like, In just the 
‘*some way is it possible to transfer to the soul what is not soul.” 

_ % Also Kant’s axiom that the transcendental ideality of the world does not exclude 
its empiric reality, finds its full analogy in the concepts of Shankara: cf. p. 448, 6: 
“all empiric tendency is true, so long as the knowledge of the soul is net reached, 
‘Just as the tendencies in dream, before awaking occurs. As jong in fact as the 
“knowledge of unity with the true Self is not reached, so long one has not a con- 
“sciousness of the unreality of the process resting on the rules and objects of know- 
“ledge and the fruit of werks, but every creature, under the designation of ‘I’ and 
‘*miue,’ takes mere transformations for the Self and for characteristics of the Self, 
“and on the cther hand leaves out of consideration their original Brahman-Self- 
* hood ; therefore before the consciousness of identity with brabman awakes, all 
wordly and Vedic practices are justified.”’ 
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On the soil of this natural nescience stands. according to 
Shankara, all human knowledge, with the exception of the 
metaphysics of the Vedanta; thus, not only the empiric 
thought, that is, thought by means of the sense-organs, or 
habitual life, but also the whole ritual canon of the Veda, with 
its things commanded and forbidden under promise of reward 
and punishment in another world (p. 16, 4—17, 1). 

The immediate ground on which both worldly and Vedic 
practice must be referred to the sphere of nescience, lies in this, 
that both are not free from the delusion (abhimdna) of seeing 
the I in the embodied ; for neither knowledge nor action is 
possible unless one considers the sense-organs and the body 
manifesting them as belonging to the Self,* and the ritual part 
of the Veda also cannot but transfer many circumstances of 
the outer world erroneously to the Soul.f 

A further ground for the inadequacy of all empiric knowledge 
is, that it is only distinguished from that of animals in degree, 
through higher evolution (vyut-fatti), but in kind is similar to 
it, so far as, like it. it is wholly subservient to egoism, which 
impels us to seek for what is desired and to avoid what 1s 
not desired ; and it makes no difference here whether these 
egoistic aims, as in the case of worldly impulses, reach their 
realisation already in this life, or, as in the case of the works 
ordained by the Vedas, only in a future existence, thus pre- 
supposing a knowledge of it. Quite otherwise the Vedanta, 
which, on the contrary, leaves the whole sphere of desire 
behind, turns its back on all differences of position in 
outer life (even if, as we shall see, not quite consistently), 
and raises itself to the knowledge that the Soul is in 
reality not the least involved in the circle of transmigra- 
tion (samsdra).{ For all those laws of empiric knowledge 





*Pp.17.2: ‘But how is it possible that the means of knewledge, perception 
“and the rest, and the [ritual] books of doctrine are found in the province of nes- 
 cience?— Answer: Because without the delusion that ‘I’ and ‘mine’ consist 
‘‘in the body, sense-organs, and the like, no knower can exist, and consequently 
‘a use of the means of knowledge is not possible. For without calling in the aid of 
‘*the sense-organs, there can be no activity of perception, but the action of the 
“ sense-organs is not possible without a resting place [the body], and no action 
“at all is possible without transferring the being of the Self (the Soul, man) to 
“the body, and without all this taking place no action of knowing is possible for 
‘*the soul, which is independent [reading a sasgasya] [of embodied existence]. But 
“ without the action of knowing, no knowing can proceed. Consequently, the means 
"of knowledge, perception and the rest, as well as the books of doctrine [mentioned] 
‘* belong to the province of nescience.”’ 

+ P. 20,5: ‘*For when it is said, for example: ‘Let the Brahman offer, 
‘* the like ordinances rest on the fact of transferring the castes, Ashramas, ages Of 
‘life and similar differences to the soul ; this transference is, as we have said, the 
assertion that something is where it is not.” 

The interesting passage which gives us an insight into the Indian concept 
of the difference between man and animals, reads in its entirety as follows, 
(p. 18, 4 ff) :— For this reason also ” [wordly and Vedic knowledge belongs 
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and action are valid for us only so long as we are held by the- 


nescience, resting ona false transference, which nature imposes 
on us. of which it is said in conclusion (p. 21, 7): “ Thus it 
‘stands with this beginningless, endless, innate transference, 
“ which according to its being is a false affirmation, producing 
“all the conditions of doing and enjoying [or suffering | and 
“ forming the [natural] methods of concept of all men, To 
“remove this, the root of the evil, and to teach the science 
“ of the unity of the soul,—this is the aim of all the texts of 
“the Vedanta.’* 

This aim the Vedanta reaches by separating from the soul (the 
Self, déman) everything that is not soul, not Self, and is onl 
transferred thereto falsely, thus, in a word, all uJédhis, or indivi- 
dualised determinations, clothed in which ( upahitam 163, 
9. 690, 5. 739, 7) Brahman appears as individual soul. Such 
Upadhis are: (1) all things and relations of the outer world 
(cf. remark 29°, (2) the body, consisting of the gross elements, 
(3) the Zndriyas, that is the five sense-organs and five organs 
of action of the body, represented as separate existences, (4) 
Manas, also called the inner organ (antahkaranam), the central 
organ for the sense-organs as well as for the organs of action, 
in the first relation closely approaching what we call under- 





‘to the province of nescience] , because [thereby] no difference is made between 
“man and animals. For just as the animals, when, for instance, a sound 
‘strikes their ears, in case the perception of the sound is disagreeable to them, 
move away from it, and in case it is agreeable, move towards it—as, when they 
‘see a man with an upraised stick before them. thinking : ‘ He will strike me,’ 
' they try to escape, and when they see one with a handful of fresh giass, approach, 
“ him [one sees that when the Indian speaks of an animal, he thinks of a cow, 
“somewhat as we think of a dog]: just so men also whose knowledge is more 
‘evolved (vyutpanna chittah), wh:n they perceive strong men of terrible aspect, 
‘‘ with drawn swords in their hands, turn away from them, and turn towards the 
“ contrary.— Thus with reference to the means and condition of knowledge, the 
‘process in men and animals is alike. Of course in the case of animals the 
activity of perception, and the like, goes on without previous (1) guna 
but, if one watches its similarity, the activity of perception and the like, even 
“in the case of [spiritually] evolved (vyutpatts matém) men, for the time 
“fof false knowledge] is distinctly the same ; and if the performance of works 
“according to the scriptural canon is permitted only to one who has gained 
‘ insight (4uddhi), and not to one who has not recognised the connection of the 
“soul with the other world, yet for this permission it is not imperative that one 
“Thas recognised] the truth to be taught by the Vedanta, leaving behind 
“hunger and the other [desires], turning away from the difference between 
‘‘ Brahmans, warriors and the rest, concerning the soul freed from samsé@ra. 
“For this truth does not agree with the injunction [the work of sacrifice]. but 
rather is in contradiction to it. And while the canon of ordinances [only] comes 
“into force for this degree of knowledge of the soul, it does not rise above 
“ the province of nescience. 


* Cf. for the teaching as to Avidya also the following passages: p 98, 8, 
112, 3. 182, 12. 185, 12- 199,§ 205, 10 343, 40 360, 2. 433, 13. 452, 
2. 455,4. 473, 17- 483, 6 507, 1. 660, 10, 680, 12. 682,3 689, 1. 
690, 5. 692, 14. 787, 13. 804, 1. 807, 11. 837, 2. 860, 15. 1056, I. 1132, 10, 
1133, 12. 1133, 35. 
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standing, and in the latter what we call will, the unifieg 

rinciple of conscious life, as (5) the Mukhyaprdna with its 
five off shoots, is the unified principle of unconscious life 
subserving nutrition.— All this, of which more in our psycholo-. 
gical part, metaphysics cuts away, in order to retain the soul 
that is, the real Self or I, which is present as witness /( sdhshin) 
of all individual tendencies, but itself only apparently 
individualised by the Upadhis, is on the contrary in reality 
identical with the highest godhead, and, like this, is pure 
spiritual nature, pure consciousness (chéitanya). 

And here we touch the basic want of the Vedanta system 
which, among other things, makes it deficient, that it has no 

roper morality, however near it this, in its purest form, lay. * 

ightly the Vedanta recognises, as the sole source by which 
we may reach true knowledge, true apprehension of being-in 
itself, our own I, but wrongly halts at the form in which it 
directly appeals to our consciousness, as a knower, even after 
it has cut away the whole intellectual apparatus, and attached 
it to the not I,the world of appearances, even after it has 
also, very rightly, indicated as the dwelling of the highest 
soul, not, as Descartes did, the head (about which Brh. 2, 2 
treats), but the heart. 

Meanwhile, as we shall see, the spiritual (chéitanya) is, in 
our system, a potency which lies at the root of all motion 
and change in nature, which is therefore also ascribed, for 
example, to plants, and means thus rather the capacity of 
reaction against outer influences, a potency which, in its highest 
potentiality, reveals itself as man’s capacity for knowing, 


as spirit. 





* The principle “ ayarn ses tov mAynolov cov ws aeavtov [-* Love 
thy neighbour as thyself ] is an immediate consequence of the basic concept 
of the Vedanta, as the following verses of the Bhagavadgitd (13, 27-28) may 
show :— 

“ This highest Godhead standing in all being, 

* Lives, though this die who sees this, he is seeing, 

‘* And he who every where the highest God has found, 
“ Will not wound self through self. " 

















ArT. VIIL--SANITATION IN BENGAL JAILS. 


HE extraordinary success that has lately attended the 
introduction of certain sanitary precautions into the 
Hooghly District Jail, resulting in the entire cessation of dysen- 
tery, and some other diseases, and the marked improvement 
in the general health of the prisoners, leads me to believe that 
the adoption of similar measures in other unhealthy jails in 
Bengal, would eventuate in equally beneficial results. In the 
Hooghly Jail, the growth of dysentery has completely stopped 
for the past two months, This happy result is the more marked, 
when it is remembered that, during the autumn months, 
dysentery is more prevalent than during other parts of the 
year, and that lately, among the general population of the town, 
dysentery was exceptionally prevalent and fatal. Other di- 
seases, besides dysentery, which are common in many unhealthy 
jails in Bengal, have also stopped ; in fact, at the present time, 
out of a population of about 400 prisoners, there are only two 
persons in the Jail Hospital, The means adopted to secure 
this desirable end are so simple and so easy of accomplishment, 
that they might well be introduced with similar beneficial re- 
sults, not only into other unhealthy jails, but also into asylums, 
factories, and, with modifications, even into thickly-populated 
portions of towns. 

During the past ten years, the advantages of good sanitation 
have begun to be recognized by the educated portion of the 
residents in Bengal, both European and Native. Many of the 
mists, however, of superstition and prejudice, still obscure and 
thwart the introduction- and spread of measures calculated to 
alleviate human suffering and to lower death-rates in the 
country generally ; and this is especially noticeable in towns, 
where the increasing density of the population, renders the 
introduction of sanitary precautions against disease, more im- 
perative than in the rural portions of the Province, 

The measures taken to mitigate disease, and to lower death- 
rates, are closely watched with unsympathetic eyes by the in- 
habitants, and are subjected to severe criticism. This is 
naturally to be expected in a country like India, where the 
present customs have existed for so many generations, and 
where changes, for the most part, are looked upon with dis- 
favour ; it will, therefore, be desirable for many years to come, 
for sanitarians to direct their energies specially to the improve- 
ment of urban populations, and to other closely-packed groups 
of persons, such as those connected with factories and mills, 
and those confined in public institutions, such as asylums and 
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jails, In fact, the sanitary measures adopted in these places 
should act as object lessons, in demonstrating tothe people in 
general the advantages of good sanitation. The absolute 
necessity for this course will be at once recognized by anyone 
accustomed to mix freely with the people as I have done, 

In this article I wish to confine my remarks principally to 
the means by which the general health of prisoners, confined 
in Bengal Jails, may be improved, and the death-rate reduced 
to about one-third its present rate, or, in other words, to about 
14'15 per mille, and that without increasing the general expen- 
diture, or interfering in any way with discipline, which we all ad- 
mit must be maintained. Under the system I advocate, not only 
will discipline be upheld, but the deterrent character of the 
employment on which the prisoners are engaged, may be in- 
creased ; in fact, I have lately been able to reccommend to the 
Jail authorities that the work on which the prisoners are en- 
gaged should be made of a more laborious, and, consequently, 
deterrent character. 

I have had special opportunities for studying thoroughly the 
subject of jail sanitation, as not only have I been able to watch 
closely for years the habits and customs of the people from 
whom the Bengal Jail population is recruited, but also, for 
many years previous to my holding the appointment of Sanitary 
Commissioner, I acted, in addition to other duties, as Superin- 
tendent of a large District Jail, and two years ago I was a mem- 
ber of a Committee which, at the instance of the Government 
of India, was appointed to inquire into the causes of the ex- 
cessive mortality that existed in certain Bengal Jails. At 
that time I submitted proposals which, when adopted, as no 
doubt they’ will be in time, will result in the general improve- 
ment of the health of the jail population. I have been fortu- 
nate in lately obtaining an opportunity of demonstrating the 
practical applicability of the measures I then advocated, and 
the advantages that may be derived from them, as, three 
mronths ago, on completing my term as Sanitary Commissioner, 
I was appointed, in addition to other duties, to be Superin- - 
tendent of the Hooghly District Jail, which has an average 
population of about 400 prisoners. | 

The general health of the prisoners, when I took charge, was 
bad, there were a large number in hospital, and an epidemic of 
dysentery had commenced. Within less than a month from 
the time of my taking charge, the general health had won- 
derfully improved and dysentery had _ entirely ceased, 
although up to that time there had been 121 cases of dysentery 
and diarrhoea in the jail, out of a total, from all causes, of 
235, since the rst January 1895. As dysentery has been pre- 
valent among the outside population during the latter months 
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of the year, the immunity of the jail population from this 
disease is the more marked, and clearly demonstrates that it 
is really preventable, 

I will now draw attention to the death-rates that have 
been recorded in Bengal Jails, the death-rate of the general 
population from which the jail population is recruited, and 
the probable normal death-rate (14°15 per mille) that must 
occur in jails, I will then point out the very simple measures 
which I have adopted, and with entire success, in lowering 
the excessive death-rate in the Hooghly Jail. In the last 
‘report issued by the Jail Department, an interesting summary 
is given of the average death-rates for the past fifty years, in 
which it is shown that the mortality among prisoners ranged 
from 60°3 per mille in 1844 to 47°1 per mille in 1894. Iam 
afraid this latter rate must still be considered excessive. 

With regard to the death-rate among the general population 
in Bengal, Mr. G. F. Hardy, to whom the Census tables of 
1881 were submitted by Sir W. Plowden, arrrived at the con- 
clusion that, in the Lower Provinces, the death-rate was 39°9 
per mille (see Bengal Census Report for 1891, page 164). Mr. 
J. A. Baines, in his general report of the Census of India for 
1891, page 61, states that the average death-rate for all 
India may be taken at 41 per mille. Mr. O'Donnell, in his 
Census Report for Bengal for 1891, page 168, states that 
“Northern Bengal may be regarded as presenting an average 
death-rate ” for the Province, viz., 42'4 per mille. Let us ac- 
cept this as the correct death-rate. From these figures we 
can easily calculate the death-rate that should take place among 
prisoners, provided that deaths occurred among them in the 
same proportion as in the-outside-population. It is an acknow- 
ledged fact that, between the ages of nine and fifty, the death- 
rates per mille, living at each group of ages, is much lower 
than the death-rate for all ages. It is evident, therefore, that 
an unusually large portion of persons living (as in Jails) at 
these ages would be a cause of low mortality. Now, in Bengal 
Jails there are no persons under nine years of age, and very 
few above fifty years of age; with regard to this last state- 
ment, I desire to quote the following remarks from Mr. Baines’ 
Census Report of India for 1891, page 274 :—‘ There is no 
doubt that an habitual over-statement of age amongst the old 
of both sexes is common, as great age is considered a sort of 
distinction ;’ and again (page 277) ‘“‘we may sum up the main 
features of the age distribution of the Indian population as 
consisting in the exceptionally high proportion of the young, 
with a very small proportion of those past fifty.” “ It will 
appear that this is due toa remarkably high birth rate, ac- 
companied by great mortality amongst infants, and those past 
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the prime of life.” The death-rate in the outside population 

of persons between the ages of 10-50 (which correspond with 

the ages of persons who form the jail population, as will be 

seen from Mr. O’Donnell’s Table VII, page 168 of Vol. III, 

of the Census Report for Bengal for 1891) is 20°97, or, in 

round numbers, 21 per mille. The death-rate, therefore, in 
jails, provided that the prisoners are subject to the same condi- 
tions as regards food, water, &c., as the outside population, 
should not exceed this rate 21 per mille). But there is no 
reason that I can see why the adoption of suitable sanitary 
precautions should not be able to lower this rate by at least 
one-third ; it has been done in European Jails, and it might 
well be done in India. By this mode of reasoning, we are 
enabled to fix the probably correct average death-rate for 

Bengal Jails at 14°15 per mille. As the prisoners in Central 

Jails are picked from among the healthy in District Jails, we 

would naturally expect the death-rate to be lower in the 

Central Jails, than in the District Jails; possibly the death- 

rate in Central Jails should not exceed 12 per mille, and in 

District Jails 17°18 per mille, 

The practical questions then are, what are the causes of 
the present excessive death-rate in our jails? And what 
measures should be adopted to prevent the action of these 
causes? I believe that it will be generally conceded that these 
causes are cholera, dysentery, diarrhcea, pneumonia, and 
debility (the result of the abovementioned diseases). 

The measures by which these diseases may be prevented are 
extremely simple; they should, however, be systematically 
carried out, for the omission of anyone of them will undoubt- 
edly result sooner or later in the collapse of the whole scheme. 
These measures may be comprised under the following heads :-— 

1. Disinfection and clearing of the water-supply. 
2. Thesupply of a more nutritious diet, especially as re- 
gards albuminates, salt, and oils. 

Improvement of ventilation. 

Entire prohibition of the cultivation of succulert 
vegetables within the jail enclosure. | 

Careful disinfection of all excreta, drains, clothing, 
and the air of wards, etc. 

Sufficient clothing, 

Daily allowance to all prisoners of a small quantity 
of oil to rub their bodies with before bathing, as 
is the general custom in Bengal. 

The water-supply for the Hooghly Jail is a typical one; it 
is at present drawn from a contaminated source, being taken 
from a “ back-water” of the river Hooghly, and about 100 
yards lower down the river than the opening of a sewer (steps 
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are being taken to remove the intake to a point above the 
sewer) ; the water is pumped up from this source, into two 
large open tanks, in which it is at once disinfected and cleared 
by means of quick lime; it is then, after two days’ rest, 
allowed to run through sand filters into a reservoir from which 
it is drawn when required for use. 

In fixing the amount of food necessary for prisoners, it is 
well to consider the amount used by the outside’ population 
from which these prisoners are recruited. In August, last year, 
I had occasion, while enquiring into the cause of the excessive 
mortality in certain unhealthy tracts in Bengal, to examine and 
weigh the food ordinarily used by the people. I visited a 
large number of villages, and got the villagers themselves to 
bring the food usually consumed by them, which I care- 
fully weighed. Much interest was taken by the people in these 
weighments. The different articles used at the three meals of 
the day were placed in separate groups and then weighed ; 
the amount of each kind ‘of food used was within the limits 
given in the following lable :— 


7 to 8 A.M.— Ounces. 
Rice vot oo. IO—II 
Vegetables wo 6—7 
Salt - we 4 
Tamarind ain 
Oil (mustard) 
Onions or chillies 
II to 12 NOON— Ounces, 
Rice wo. 15 —17 
PORS css we ae 
Vegetables » II —I4 
‘Fiem ons wo 2—6 
Salt _ _ 
Oil (mustard) ae —I 
Tamarind vw $— § 
Chillies or onions and 
spices .. — ose #— 1 
8 to 9 P.M.— Ounces, 
Rice oe we 15 —17 
Peas” ... we OC Ze HE 
Vegetables ow. IL—I4 
Fish eee eee 24= 16 
Salt die v q | 
Oil (mustard) wes 4— 1 
Tamarind oe 4— #3 
Chillies or onions and 
SPiCeS ... oa t— 1 


Allowance must be made for the extremely succulent charac- 
ter of the vegetables used. I found that, when milk and curds 
were used, a less quantity of peas and fish was taken. If the 
amounts given in the above table are compared with the food 
tables given in Parkes’ Hygiene, it will be seen that the people 
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of these tracts have a sufficient and complete diet. The follow. 
ing table shows the amount of food allowed to the prisoners 
in the Hooghly Jail when I took over charge at the end of 
August last :— 


6 A.M.-- Ounces. 
Rice... a £ 
Salt «. on . 
Peas... m 

11 A.M.— Ounces. 

Rice... ios te 
Peas... iu, 
Vegetables +» 4 
Salt eee eee : 5 
Oil " 
Condiments ‘aie 
Tamarind one t 

5 P.M.— Ounces. 
Rice as. ow Of 
PeaS a. ae (+8 
Vegetables oo §«=—¢3 
Salt eee eee 5. 
Oil ~_ oes 
Condiments cee t 
Tamarind eee 4 


About six times in the month they got 2 ounces of fish in 
lieu of 2 ounces of peas. It will be noted that the albumi- 
nates, oils and salt are deficient in this scale. Since I took over 
charge of the jail, the prisoners have been allowed diet approxi- 
mating to the amounts used by the villagers as mentioned in 
the first table. 

With regard to ventilation, I would observe that, though the 
jail buildings are substantially built and dry, the ventilation is 
defective. The following sketches will illustrate my meaning :— 


A. 


Jn 


Zs x 


(1) Impure air removed at 
once. 


(2) No draught. 
(3) Air not suddenly cooled. 
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B. 





(1) Impure air retained. 
(2) Draughts very great. 
(3) &*r suddenly cooled, 
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A is a sketch of an ordinary Bengali house, in which ventila- 
tion is as perfect as it can possibly be. Impure air is at once 
removed ;there are no draughts, and the air in the rooms is 
not suddenly cooled. Sketch B represents a section of an 
ordinary prison barrack, in which the foul air is retained in the 
upper portion of the chamber, the draughts are very great, and 
the air of the ward is unnecessarily cooled. There is no 
doubt that the bad ventilation of dormitories of this kind is one 
of the principal exciting causes of the excessive sickness and 
deaths from respiratory disease in unhealthy jails during the 
cold season. The impure character of the air in the wards is 
very evident to any one entering the room before the prisoners 
are let out in the morning. There are ceiling ventilators in 
the wards of the Hooghly Jail, but they are not sufficient to 
secure proper ventilation ; measures have been adopted to im- 
prove, as far as possible, the ventilation in the wards by keep- 
ing permanently open the upper venetians. 

The cultivation of vegetables within the jail enclosure, ne- 
cessitating as it does irrigation and manuring, has a tendenc 
to render the wards damp, and, consequently, unhealthy. The 
practice has been entirely stopped, which has no doubt helped 
to render the jail more healthy. 

With regard to disinfection, it has been found that the burn- 
ing of all excrementitious matter is the most effectual method. 
The disinfection of the air of the wards by chlorine gas de- 
veloped from common salt, black oxide of manganese, and sul- 
phuric acid has been found most satisfactory. 

To ensure that the prisoners are kept sufficiently warm at 
hight, two to four blankets are allowed to each prisoner, accord- 
ing to the state of his health. 
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I look upon the daily supply of a small quantity of mustard 
oil to the prisoners, for rubbing their bodies at the time of 
bathing, as essentially necessary. 

I have no doubt that, when the people of Bengal come to 
understand, which they quickly will do, how much sickness and 
preventable death may be avoided by such simple precautions 
as those mentioned above, they will adapt them to the re. 
quirements of their homes, and, consequently, not only the 
death-rate in our jails will be reduced, but the general health of 
the community will be improved. 


W. H. GREGG, 
Brig. Surg, Lt.-Col, Dip. Pub. Health, Camb. 
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HE change of Government in England has been followed 
by a complete lull in Party politics, and, as far as can be 
judged from the speeches delivered by either side during the 
recess, the approaching Session of Parliament seems likely to be 
both a busy and an unusually quiet one. The Unionist leaders 
have shown no disposition to provoke controversy by a prema- 
ture disclosure of the Government programme ; but what has 
been said on the subject, points to the probability of their 
dealing with the questions of the amendment of the Irish Land 
Act, the relief of agriculture, voluntary education, employers’ 
liability, and, perhaps, the government of London. 

It is to the Turkish question that all eyes have been turned 
throughout the period under review. After undergoing what 
seemed to bea marked improvement, the situation has lately 
become more menacing thanever. By the abandonment, on the 
part of Lord Salisbury’s Government, of that portion of the 
British demands which France and Russia declined to support, 
the concert of the three Powers has been restored, and the 
members of the Triple Alliance have since joined it.* On the 
other hand, the acceptance by the Sultan of the demands of 
the Powers has been the signal for a series of frightful massacres, 
not only of Armenians, but of other Christians. In some of the 
earlier cases, in which the former were the victims, notably in 
Constantinople itself, the first provocation seems to have come 
from the Armenians ; but in others there is no doubt thatthe 
massacres have been as wanton-as they were brutal ; and there is 
strong reason for suspecting that they have been instigated by 
the Palace clique, into whose hands the Sultan has completely 
fallen, In spite of earnest protestations of his determination to 
carry out the promised reforms and use every effort to restore 
order, the Sultan has shown no disposition to appoint men who 
might be depended on to act with energy for the purpose. On 
the contrary, at the instance of the clique in question, he has 
dismissed Kiamil Pacha and his colleagues, and replaced them 
by ministers said to be without prestige, authority, or self- 
reliance. In view of the state of anarchy prevailing, the Powers 
have submitted identical notes to the Porte warning it that, 
unless effectual steps are taken to restore order, they will be 
compelled to interfere for the purpose. They have since 
demanded firmans from the Sultan to allow them to double 
their guardships at the capital, but with this demand, which 
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was made three weeks ago, and hasbeen peremptorily repeated, 
the Sultan has not yet complied, and, at the time of writing, the 
latest information is that further action on the part of the 
Powers is imminent. The state of affairs is such that it is 
difficult to believe that decisive action would not have been 
taken long ago if the Powers were agreed as to the character 
it should assume. 

The Ribot Ministry in France, having been defeated ona 
motion throwing doubt on their willingness to probe the 
Southern Railway scandal to the bottom and bring the guilty to 
justice without regard to personal considerations, have resigned, 
and have been succeeded by a Radical Ministry under M., 
Bourgeois, who have produced what the Zimes describes as a 
frankly Radical, and, ir some measure, a Socialistic programme, 

At the American “ Fall” Elections, the Republicans have 
been generally victorious ; but it is admitted on ail hands that 
the silver question has had no effect on the result, and, indeed, 
that, for the present at least, it is practically dead. In New 
York the influence of beer in politics has received one more 
striking illustration in the return of the Tammany candidate, 
the party of reform, which would otherwise have commanded a 
large majority, having been foolish enough to tack temperance 
on to their programme, thus alienating the sympathies of sen- 
sible men, and especiaily of the large German element in the 
electorate. 

The King of Ashanti having failed to accept the British 
ultimatum, requiring him to fulfil his treaty engagements, to 
abstain from attacking the neighbouring tribes, and to receivea 
British Resident at his capital, it has been determined to send 
an expedition to Koomassie, consisting of 700 Houssa troops, 
400 men of the West India Regiment at Sierra Leone, and 300 
picked men from various corps in England, to bring him to 
his senses. 

The Madagascar expedition has resulted in the complete 
submission of the Hovas and the establishment of a French 
protectorate. 

The profound calm that has fallen upon the political world 
at Home since the advent of the Conservatives to power, might 
almost seem to have been reflected in the complete dearth of 
excitement which has characterised the past three months in 
India. 

The expeditionary force has been withdrawn from Chitral 
and the intervening country without hindrance from the tribes, 
or serious mishap of any kind, and the aspect of affairs on our 
North-Western frontier is unusually peaceful, while, at the 
opposite extremity of the Empire, the only warlike or semi- 
warlike enterprises on hand, are a small expedition against the 
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Sana Kachins and a demonstration against the Lushai Chief, 
Kairuma. But for the dispute between the two sections of the 
Congress party over the question of the loan of the Congress 
Hall at Poona to the promoters of the Social Conference, which 
at one time threatened to make the holding of the annual 
meeting at that place impossible, but has now, it is said, been 
composed, the Viceregal tour and the St, Andrew’s dinner 
in Calcutta would be almost the only events of the period that 
called for more than passing comment. 

The dispute in question was the outcome of an agitation 
against the Reform movement, which was sedulously fostered 
by certain prominent members of the Congress party, into whose 
hands Mr. Tilak, one of the joint-Secretaries of the Working 
Committee seems to have played, by seceding from the Com- 
mittee and forming a separate Working Committee of his own, 
composed of anti-reformers. The bone of contention has, how- 
ever, been removed by an act of renunciation on the part of 
the promoters of the Social Conference, who have decided, in 
the interests of peace, to hold their annual meeting elsewhere, 

The Viceroy’s tour has taken him over some of the most inter- 
esting historic ground in India, and has included Agra, Gwalior, 
Bhopal, the caves of Ellora, Poona, Hyderabad, Bangalore, 
Mysore, Trichinopoly, Seringapatam, Madura and Madras. Lord 
Elgin having hitherto shown no disposition to avail himself of 
the opportunity of these journeyings to take the public into his 
confidence, his footsteps are not followed by them with 
palpitating interest. At Poona, however, he made the nearest 
approach to a confession of political faith of which he has yet 
been guilty, the occasion being an address presented to him by 
the Sarvajanik Sabha of that place. Among other controver- 
sial subjects dealt-with by the Sabha was that of the re-settle- 
ment of the Land Revenue, which is, at the present moment, 
causing considerable agitation in both Bombay and Madras, and 
they appear to have complained of the severity with which the 
new assessments bear upon the people. On this the Viceroy, 
after commenting on the inconvenience of dealing with such large 
questions on these occasions, went on to remark that he thought 
that, if he had the time and opportunity, he could produce facts 
and figures which would show that at no time in the history of 
India had the State demand for ashare of the produce of the 
land been so moderate as it is at present. At the same time he 
assured the Sabha that the views they hid expressed would be 
carefully considered in the course of the enquiries which the 
Government was instituting, and he trusted that, when those 
enquiries were completed, the Government of India might be 
in a position to introduce legislation on the subject, which 
would be based on the same general principle as the Forest 
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Resolution of which they had spoken so appreciatively, yiz, 
that “ while we conserve the due rights of the State, we do ali 
we can to protect the rights and interests of that great class 
of cultivators on whom the prosperity of most countries, and of 
none more than India, depends.” 

His Excellency also referred, on the same occasion, to the 
Jury Bill which is pending in the Legislative Council. “ ] 
cannot help thinking,” he said, “ that a wholly disproportionate 
excitement has been got up over this matter. I gather that 
you, at all events, assent unreservedly to the recommendations 
of the Jury Commission, and acknowledge, therefore, that ree 
forms are desirable in the law. On one point there is admitted. 
ly great difference of opinion. If the Government had ignored 
that point and left it out of the Bill, this difference of opinion, 
and all the consequences that result from it, would have re. 
mained. The Government thought it better that this point 
should be carefully and deliberately considered in the proceed- 
ings of the Legislative Council. As the Honourable Member 
who introduced the Bill stated at the time, that is the object 
with which the Government have introduced this particular 
provision ; and I[ venture to hope that, by the co-operation of all 
who take an interest in the due and efficient, but still conserva- 
tive, administration of the law, the result of the discussion in the 
Council will be to put it into a shape which will meet with the 
approval of your Sabha, as well as of the rest of the community.” 

Speaking, again, with reference to the differences of the Hin- 
dus and Mahomedans in connexion with the music rules for reli: 
gious and other processions, he said it had proved very difficult 
to ascertain all the varieties of custom in these matters found in 
different places, and, under these circumstances, he did not 
see how it would be possible, indeed, he was not sure that in 
any case it would be justifiable, to do otherwise than bold the 
police authorities to the responsibility which falls upon them 
for the preservation of the Queen’s peace. 

It will, we think, be generally felt that there was a great 
deal in these utterances which may be regarded as re-assuring, 
not only by the ryots of Bombay and Madras, but by all 
classes of the community, and not the least re-assuring part 
of them was, the stress laid by the Viceroy on the necessity 
of a conservative administration of the law, 

In replying to the address of the Municipal Corporation of the 
same place, His Excellency took occasion to enter a protest 
against the growing tendency to abuse the opportunity offered by 
addresses of this kind, by making them vehicles for the expres- 
sion of the views of their authors on the general policy of the 
Government. The time His Excellency could afford to spend in 
any one place during his tours being, he said, necessarily short, 
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‘t was of primary importance to consider how he could best 
utilise it. One of the best ways in which he could do so was 
by meeting face to face the representatives of local bodies. 
In the second place, such opportunities should be used for the 
purpose of calling attention to special questions of local in- 
terest. ‘‘I think, therefore,” continued His Excellency, “ that 
the addresses presented to a Viceroy on occasions of this 
kind must aim at two principal objects. In the first place 
they give an opportunity for those courteous greetings which, 
if you are willing to receive him, and the Viceroy is 
‘willing to come, will be readily exchanged ; in the second 
place they are fit occasions on which to put on record the 
special questions which those who know local interests best, con- 
sider of the most consequence. I am well aware that there 
are other questions of greater and graver interest, which con- 
cern not merely the locality, but the community at large. I 
wish to point out that this is an inconvenient opportunity for 
discussing questions of that kind. I assert with some con- 
fidence that to give their true value to general statements made 
by bodies, however representative, when they deal with a 
controversial topic in a short and summary manner, you must 
have full knowledge of the discussions that preceded the 
conclusion, or a full opportunity of discussing them at the time; 
and, on the other hand, it is a painful, if not intolerable, position 
that a man, replying to a welcome should be called upon to 
controvert facts, or challenge fallacies, which he cannot accept, 
but equally cannot altogether ignore. Therefore, I think, it 
is more convenient that in the case of these larger questions 
of which I have spoken, if a representation to the Government 
is desirable, it should be-made in-a form that will ensure for 
it a full consideration and a reasoned and deliberate reply.” 

Over the annual celebration of the feast of Saint Andrew 
in Calcutta, the shadow of Sir Charles Elliott’s imminent 
retirement from the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal hung 
large, But if, under its influence, the after-dinner oratory 
assumed a shape not altogether in harmony with the occasion, 
there was compensation, for all but the most frivolous, in the 
instructive and interesting account of his stewardship with 
which the Lientenant-Govérnor, at the invitation of Mr, 
Henderson, favoured those present. 

Reviewing the history of the trade of the port during the 
past five years, the speaker drew attention to some features 
which may fairly be regarded as cause for congratulation. 
Thus he showed that the statistics of cotton imports lent no 
colour to the complaints of Manchester regarding the effect of 
the recently imposed duties, the imports of the past year having 
exceeded those of any previous year except 1893, while those of 
the current year promised to be the largest on record. 
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Other points were, that, while the imports during the five 
years had remained practically stationary, the exports had 
increased from thirty-five to forty-five crores, and while local 
production was, to some extent, supplementing the imports of 
necessaries, those of luxuries showed a tendency to increase. 

Referring to the Kidderpore Docks, Sir Charles Elliott 
informed his hearers that a project was before the Port Com- 
missioners, under which all export cargo would be taken in at 
the Docks, and which, if approved, would result in a near 
approach to equilibrium ; and to this he added the welcome 
intelligence that the Government of India had received favour- 
ably a proposal to postpone the Sinking Fund, and had hinted 
that there was some hope of a reduction in the rate of interest. 

Turning to the subject of railway communications, Sir 
Charles entered into a defence of his opposition to the proposal 
for an independent line of railway to connect Calcutta with 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh, which will probably not 
generally be considered convincing. ‘ My view,’ he said, “has 
been that a single railway system is sufficient to carry all the 
traffic which now presents itself, or is likely to present itself 
for the next twenty years, and that it is more advantageous 
to the trade of Calcutta that capital should be expended in 
developing the feeder communications and enlarging the 
rolling-stock and the number of tracks on that system, than 
in constructing a rival with a greater mileage and inferior 
gradients. Mr. Henderson has referred to my past connection 
with the Public Works Department as giving me some right to 
form an opinion on this subject, and I confess that my ex- 
perience in India, and my study of the working of the principle 
of unlimited competition in America, have not been favourable 
to the proposed scheme. America has taught us that com- 
petition generally ends in combination, and my belief is that 
if a rival line were constructed, we should soon see the two 
systems enter into an agreement to pool their earnings, 
and then the trade of Calcutta would have to pay freights 
sufficient to cover the working expenses and dividends of two 
railways, though it could all be carried by one.” 

This defence, however, seems to ignore the fact that the con- 
tention of the mercantile community is, that the single railway 
system has already, for many years past, proved itself actually 
insufficient to cope satisfactorily with the traffic, and that, as far 
as the lower portion of the system is concerned, the extensions 
now contemplated must necessarily aggravate this insufficiency. 

On every other point Sir Charles Elliott was able to 
remind his hearers that he had supported the views of the local 
Chamber of Commerce, and that with excellent effect ; that 
their united efforts had carried the connexion of Calcutta with 
the East Coast and Bengal and Nagpore Railways ; that his 
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Government had supported the requirements of the Chamber 
as regards water communications with Eastern Bengal, and the 
construction of feeder lines and tramways, and that he had 
lately recommended to the Government of India _ projects 
covering a length of about 1,100 miles of broad gauge and 750 
miles of narrow gauge line within the province, while projects 
extending to about 600 miles had been actually or virtually 
sanctioned. 

Adverting to the recently appointed Labour Commission, 
Sir Charles dwelt on the mischief done by the competition 
for labourers between rival employers, and expressed a hope 
that conflict of interests would not stand in the way of the 
adoption of his suggestion for a central organisation for recruit- 
ing purposes, Alluding to the attempts that had been made 
by people in England to piace obstacles in the way of Indian 
industries, by imposing unnecessary and vexatious restrictions 
on the labour employed in mines and factories, he claimed that, 
in resisting them, the Chamber of Commerce had been warmly 
supported by the Bengal Government, and that it had also co- 
operated in the same direction, by encouraging the purchase of 
stores manufactured in the country in preference to importing 
them from England for public purposes; and he expressed a 
hope that the time was not far distant when steel rails and 
wrought iron would be manufactured in India. 

After referring to the steps taken to improve the Police 
administration of the province and the enlargement of the 
Legislative Council, and gratefully acknowledging the help 
received from the representatives of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Trades Association in its discussions, Sir Charles 
Elliott proceeded to review, with justifiable pride, the financial 
history of his Lieutenant-Governorship, ‘ It is enough,” he 
remarked, “to say that the province, which, five years ago, 
had a surplus of nearly five lakhs above the minimum balance 
it is required to retain, is estimated to end the present 
year with a surplus of twenty one lakhs, an estimate which 
I am in a position to say, is certain to be exceeded. While 
these figures are gratifying in themselves, it is still more 
gratifying to notice the processes by which they are realised. 
On the one hand, the income of the province has gone on 
steadily increasing, at the average rate of about eight lakhs a 
year, aud that not through the imposition of any new taxes 
or the discovery of any new sources of revenue; it has been 
the natural growth of the receipts under all heads, and mainly 
under the great departments of Stamps, Excise, and Railways, 
and is incontestably due to the increasing wealth and 
prosperity of the country. On the other hand, the expene 
diture, governed -by principles of rigid economy, such as 
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were inculcated by the Finance Committee in which my 
honorable friend Sir J. Westland collaborated with me, hardly 
increased at all, except under the heads of Police and the 
compensation allowance due to fall of exchange, till the 
present year when, finding that funds were abundant, large 
outlay has been sanctioned on important Public Works, I 
venture to think that it is well to publish and emphasise such 
results as these in the face of the gloomy and pessimistic 
criticism to which our financial position in India has so per- 
sistently been subjected. Bengal is the only province of the 
Empire in which the assessment on the land is permanently 
fixed, so that that source of revenue cannot be materially aug- 
mented, and yet so wealthy and prosperous is it, that what 
may be called the by-products of finance, the results of in- 
direct taxation, have brought about a yearly growth of 8 lakhs 
in the Provincial income, as well as about 12 lakhsin the share 
paid to the Imperial Government, and meanwhile the obligatory 
provincial expenditure has not increased by 4 lakhs a year. 
If we may assume that other provinces, in which the Land 
Revenue is temporarily assessed and is constantly growing, 
feed the central treasury at any thing like the same rate, that 
treasury is possessed of an assured elasticity of revenue which 
places it in a high position of financial security which nothing 
can disturb, except a catastrophic fall in exchange, or the cala- 
mity of war. No nation on the Continent of Europe produces 
budgets nearly as favourable as this five-year series of Bengal 
budgets has been: nor can they show results financially com- 
parable to those of the Government of India. As long as 
this is is the case, we may fairly ask the gentlemen who write 
so glibly about the bankruptcy of India, to devote their atten- 
tion to discusssing the bankruptcy of France, or Italy, or 
Germany, or Austria. 

The Labour Commission, referred to in Sir Charles Elliott’s 
speech, which has been appointed at the request of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, and consists of Surgeon Lieut.- 
Col. D. W. D. Comins, Inspector-General of Jails, L. P. ; W. B. 
Gladstone Esq,, nominated by the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce ; H. C. Begg Esq., nominated by the Indian Tea 
Association ; C. W. Gray Esq., nominated by the Indian 
Mining Association, and Kumar Dakhineswar .Malia, has 
been instructed to enquire into the extent of the labour 
requirements of the coal-mining industry, and the causes 
of the difficulty that has hitherto been experienced in obtain- 
ing a sufficient supply of labour for it; the present condition 
of the districts in which the coal mines are situated, as re- 
gards healthiness, density of population, means of communi- 
cation and the general industries of the people; the terms 
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and conditions under which wages are earned and paid at 
the coal mines, as well as the collateral inducements offered 
by the coal industry to those who work in the coal-fields ; 
the best means by which the advantages of the mining 
industry may be made known to the inhabitants of the 
congested districts of the North-Western Provinces and Behar, 
and the best systems under which labourers may be induced 
to proceed to the mining districts, and from what classes of a 
population such labour should be drawn, and to consider 
the question of the possibility of establishing one central 
agency through which alone all labourers, whether for coal- 
mining, tea-growing, or any other purposes, except colonial 
emigration, should be recruited, and, if this is possible, what 
the nature, constitution and powers of such an agency 
should be. 

The general opinion among employers of labour appears to 
be against the practicability of the proposed central agency 
but this is possibly merely the reflection of a feeling of 
dislike to the levelling effect such a plan would have, tending, as 
it seemingly would, to place the poor or the indolent employer 
of labour on the same footing, as regards the procuring of 
recruits, as the wealthy or the energetic. 

A Committee has been appointed by the Government of India 
to enquire into and report on the important question of the utili- 
sation of indigenous drugs for medicinal purposes, It has also 
been determined to establish an Imperial Bacteriological Labora- 
tory, under Mr. Hankin, at Agra, a situation in which, it is to 
be feared, the work of such an institution will be seriously 
handicapped by unfavourable climatic conditions ; and the 
Government of India has under its consideration the question 
of a thorough re-organisation of the Sanitary Administration 
of the country, a tentative scheme for which has been sub- 
mitted for the opinion of the Local Governments. 

Numerous meetings have been held in various parts of the 
country, including Calcutta, to protest against the passing of 
the Legal Practitioners’ Act Amendment Bill in its present 
form, opposition being directed mainly against the clause by 
which it is proposed to cast on the accused the burden of 
proving his innocence ; and it is generally expected that, if 
the Bill is proceeded with, it will be modified in this and other 
particulars. 

The Pilgrim Ships’ Bill was passed by the Legislative 
Council, after extensive modification, on the 13th October, 
the amount of space to be allotted to the pilgrims on board 
being left to be regulated by the Government, and the provi- 
sion requiring payment in advance of the Turkish quarantine 
fees being abandoned. 

It has been announced, apparently on good authority, that 
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the provisions of the Jury Bill referring to special verdicts 
will be withdrawn. 

In view of the large increase which has taken place in recent 
years in the minimum quantity of the paper currency circu- 
lation, the Government propose to seek Legislative authority 
to increase the amount of their investments in Government 
securities by two crores of rupees, and the opinion of the various 
Chambers of Commerce on the subject has been asked for, 

The Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure met in 
London for the first time on the 5th November, and, after 
holding several sittings, has adjourned to February next. The 
witnesses examined have been Sir Auckland Colvin; Sir 
David Barbour; Sir Henry Waterfield ; Mr. Stephen Jacob; 
Genera] Newmarch ; Mr. A. F. Becher; Sir -C. Bernard 
and Mr. Godsell ; but, as the public are excluded from the 
settings, nothing certain is known regarding the nature of the 
evidence recorded, which, however, is believed to have related 
chiefly to the mechanism of expenditure in England and India. 

Among interesting public ceremonies of the quarter, we may 
mention the opening of the great Periyar Irrigation Project, by 
Lord Wenlock, on the roth October, and that of the Umbala 
Water-works by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 

Considerable anxiety, which is still far from having been 
wholly allayed, has been caused in Calcutta during the last 
few weeks by the state of the Hooghly, owing partly to the 
unusual deficiency of water in the river, and partly to the 
sudden formation, at the latter end of last month, of a 
formidable bar in the navigable channel of the James and 
Mary, which rendered it impassable for laden vessels of any 
size. An alternative channel has fortunately since cpened, 
with a minimum depth of 13 to 17, anda high-water depth 
of 25 to 29 feet ; but there seems to be no certainty of the 
continuance of this favourable condition, and in the meantime 
expert opinion as to the possibility of doing much by art to 
prevent or remove these obstructions to navigation is un- 
favourable. 

Mr. Woodburn, lately Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces, succeeds to the seat in the Viceregal Council 
vacated by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, on his appointment 
to.the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, and Mr. C. J. Lyall 
takes the place of Mr. Woodburn in the Central Provinces. 

Sir Charles Elliott makes over charge of his office on 
the 17th instant and leaves for Europe on the following day, 
and the Viceroy is expected to return to Calcutta on the 
13th instant, 
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A Son of the Plains. By Arthur Paterson. 


To lovers of Western American stories with their usual con- 
comitants of Indians, road agents, revolvers, bowie knives, 
bullies, rowdies, and blood and thunder generally, through 
which heroic cowboys and virtuous maidens move unscathed, 
this volume should prove of absorbing interest. As a tale, 
it is good of its kind. 


The Herons. By Helen Shipton. 


Interesting reading for a quiet hour, though the book would 
bear cutting down, being somewhat of the longest. 











The Beginning of the Middle Ages. By the late R. W. Church 
M. A., D. C. L., London: Macmillan & Co., and New York. 
1895. The Eversley Series. 


This book contains an excellent resumé of the history of 
Europe during the five centuries between the fall of the Western 
Roman Empire and the end of the tenth century. The com- 
piler has done his work well and produced a pithy and concen- 
trated account of the events and causes that led to the rise of 
the various countries which shaped themselves during this dark 
period, and are the practical predecessors of the nations of 
Modern Europe. The limited size of the work does not permit 
of discursive dealing with the events under narration, but no 
factor is neglected which helped-to produce some degree of 
order out of the fearful chaos brought about by the barbarian 
irruptions. The book is of handy size and, by reason of its lucid, 
interesting style, should be invaluable as an educational work. 
Itis printed iri the Eversley Series, by the kind permission 
of Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., to whom the copyright 
belongs. 





A Set of Rogues. By Frank Barrett. 


Having taken up this book, it is difficult for one to set it down 
until the final chapter is reached. The story istold in quaint 
old-world English, and purports to be written by one of the 
“set of rogues” implicated. In flowing style the author 
takes us through scenes of the seventeenth century England, 
through France and sunny Spain, even as far as Algiers, all 
in the interests of the plot. It is no stringing together of loose 
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adventures, but each chapter furthers the object of the work 
The “set of rogues” are not very bad scoundrels, though un- 
deniably on the wrong side of the law, and the conspiracy 
which they go through so much to further, is half forgiven by 
the reader, in consideration of their very estimable private 
virtues. Moll, the heroine, and principal figure, is redeemed 
by the saving influence of love, and the heir, who is in danger 
of losing his estates through the machinations of these loveable 
villains, at last comes into them with the addition of her as a 
wife. Self-sacrifice clears her character and atones for her 
misdoings, but not before a series of very entertaining inci- 
dents and wanderings have been recorded. The style of the 
work is good and restrained, the matter excellent. 





A Bubble. By L. B. Walford. Westminster : A Constable 
& Co. 1895. The Acme Library. 


A pitiful little story of a promising life spoiled by a 
misplaced love. It was presumption, of course, for the poor 
though brilliant Scottish student, Dirom, to fall in love witha 
General’s daughter, Clara Mauleverer. Her culpability in 
snaring the youth to his destruction “for pastime ere she 
went to town,” quite in the style of that other Clara, is 
told with much force and nerve by the author. The down- 
fall of his hopes when he finds Clara in London a different 
person from Clara in Edinburgh, and totally inaccessible to him, 
practically kills Dirom. But she escapes not the justice of fate ; 
and, even in the arms of a devoted husband of her own rank, 
who at the same time is an unaffected good fellow, remorse 
reaches her, and her awakened heart deals her back cruel re- 
proach for the sin of her girlhood. 





From Shadow to Sunlight. By the Marquis of Lorne. West- 
minster: A. Constable & Co. 1895. The Acme Library, 


A love story with a Jesuit who has broken his vows for its 
hero is a subject difficult of treatment, but the noble Marquis 
has succeeded in producing a work which is quiet in tone and 
elevated in sentiment, if not particularly lofty in diction, or of 
thrilling interest. 





The Old Missionary. By Sir William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I,, 
M.A., LL.D. Oxsord : Horace Hart, Printer to the Uni- 
versity. 1895. Revised from the Contemporary Review. 


Out of an extremely simple motive, Sir W. W. Hunter has 
evolved a story which affords him an cpportunity for display- 
ing a keen insight into certain phases of official life in the 
districts. The Old Missionary, toiling among the people 
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whom he has brought to Christianity, teaching them the simple 
religion of love and brotherly kindness, keeping them from the 
law courts, and settling their simple disputes without reference 
to the paraphernalia of the law, is a very finely drawn charac- 
ter ; the touch of pathos necessary to humanise the asceticism 
of his life being added by the existence of the little daughter 
who shares his toils and privations. But it is not in him, nor in 
his passive struggle against the over-zeal of his Brahman con- 
vert and pupil, the deacon, who heads against him the mutiny 
-on points of dogma, that the interest centres ; but rather in 
the wise and tolerant discretion, shown by the officials who 
figure in the little story, towards the troubles which arise from 
schism in the little sect, on the one hand, and their collision 
with a neighbouring band of Roman Catholic converts on 
the other. This phase shows up in strong and nervous style 
the reasons which lead to the preservation of internal peace in 
British Indias All is settled amicably while the officials, in 
sympathy with the Old Missionary’s efforts to preserve his 
people from the police courts, hold aloof. The Protestants 
seek fresh lands to cultivate, and the old man rejoices in the 
success of his endeavours, The labour of the Old Missionary at 
the dictionary of the difficult hill dialect which he alone is coms 
petent to undertake, supplies a picture of effort in the face of 
overwhelming obstacles, very real in this land of difficulties, 
Loss of sight terminates his long endeavour, which there is 
none competent to continue, and the old man resigns himself to 
his Maker’s will, sinking to his last rest in peace born of the 
fact that, repentant and grieved at his failing powers, the Brah- 
man convert and his band of malcontents abjure their schism 
and return to his direction. It is needless to dilate upon 
the clear and lucid narrative style of Sir W. W. Hunter. 
The simple story flows on without effort or straining for 
effect, and the hand of the master of English is apparent from 
beginning to end. 





The Wooing of Doris. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. 


The “ Wooing of Doris, ” despite its title, is not a conven- 
tional novel, Doris’ early lover has a somewhat long task 
in the said wooing, and gets her at second hand after all; 
wooed, wedded and widowed by an elderly interloper as an 
interlude, Her father, a fraudulent trustee, is responsible 
for much of the misfortune, but all ends satisfactorily, The 
characters are cleverly drawn, and some extremely clever 
dialogue brightens the pages of the book. 
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Winifred Mount. By Richard Price. 


This volume affords pleasant light reading for a leisure hour, 
There is no intricate plot to bewilder the reader, but the story, 


such as there is, is pleasantly told, and the characters are 
sufficiently individualised, 





The Crooked Stick, or Pollie’s Probation. By Rolf Boldre- 
wood. 


A fine, breezy tale of Australian life and adventure. The 
indispensable love interest is well sustained. The heroine, 
after a brief and romantic passage with the handsome, scampish 
relative from England, settles her choice finally upon her 
Australian admirer, a fine manly fellow, and by no means a 
“ Crooked Stick,’ as he is libelled in the title. The climax is 
somewhat melodramatic, but this is to be expected in a work of 
the kind. The book is full of the nameless charm of Australian 
life, and Rolf Boldrewood knows well how to place before us 
scenes of Southern pastoral life. The details of life on the 
sheep-run and cattle farm are represented with great vivid- 
ness. There are many strong situations: fights with bush- 
rangers, struggles with the elements. The queer humorous 
side of the native born cornstalk is depicted with a skill 
which leaves no doubt of the author’s close powers of obser- 
vation. 

Altogether an excellent book for those who care to be 


transported, if only in imagination, into the wild, free life 
depicted. 





Comrades in Arms. By Arthur Amyand. 


The author sets out, as avowed in his preface, to provide 
the public “ with a story of military life, incident and action,” 
and “ by an endeavour to stimulate the reader’s interest in 
soldieis, to lead to an increased sympathy with those of them 
below commissioned rank.” On the whole he has attained 
his object fairly well. Regimental life is placed before us in an 
attractive form. Arthur Amyand has a sense of humour and 
knows how to make use of it. The plot, about which the 
descriptions hang, is well sustained and dramatic. ‘The 
chapters describing the fights in the Soudan war are written 
in a very graphic style. The book will be read with interest 


by all to whom a sense of patriotism and pride in our soldiers 
appeals. 





The Lovely Malzencourt. By Helen Mathers. 


This is one of those pieces of moving fiction which its 
The heroine who gives the 


author knows so well how to write. 
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title to the book is a well drawn and loveable character, while 
her rival, who “cried for the moon ” and nearly got it, does 
not inspire the reader with any of the repugnance which the 
heroine’s rival is apt to do. The men folk are presentaole 
specimens of the English type, and if somewhat above the 
average in strength, beauty, ugliness, virtue and wickedness, 
they are not more so than the men ofa lady novelist have 
aright to be. The bad one is very wicked indeed. A duel 
lends zest to the proceedings, but the ending is a happy one, 
as the endings of such novels should be. 





The Renegade. By James Chalmers. 


A somewhat elaborate work of semi-historical fiction. The 
picturesque figure of Paul Jones has before now served as 
a centre-piece round which to weave a web of romance, 
but the author, nothing daunted, has chosen as his subject 
the conjectural wrongs which drove this famous character 
to wage successful war upon his own country. And very 
well he has performed his task. The plot is well laid, 
and moves along with regularity and precision. There is 
no love story entwined therewith, but the reader is hurried 
along amid exciting scenes, from adventure to adventure, until 
the climax is reached in the great sea fight wherein Paul 
Jones defeats and captures the British frigates. This fight is 
historically true, and the author, in dealing with it, displays 
considerable powers of description. Simultaneously Paul 
Jones achieves the fictional object of his life, establishes his 
identity and his claim to the inheritance from which he has 
been wrongfully kept, but resigns all, and retires. The style 
is good, and the characters are no lay figures. 





The Salt of the Earth. By Philip Lafargue, 


A collection of short stories, widely different in scope, and 
somewhat unequal in merit. The first and apparently the 
most important—“ From the Life of Donald Wishart—”’ deals 
with one of those neurotic subjects who have earned for 
themselves the style and: title of the “ Higher Degenerates.” 
The author has chosen to regard these deviations from the 
normal type as the “ Salt of the Earth,” and intituled his 
book accordingly. “ Donald Wishart ” has considerable merit 
as a character study, yet the reader is compelled to take the 
measure of his talents a good deal upon the author's words, 
and is not allowed much opportunity of judging for himself. 
The character is described rather than set forth. The ending is 
vague to a degree, yet the readiness with which the reader passes 
ou to the next story withcut undue curiosity, shows that the 
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author has here missed a point. In “ Time’s Revenge,” we 
have another character sketch far more strongly put together, 
The girl who has educated herself on her long absent father’s 
early writings, only to find, on meeting him, that his youthful 
enthusiasms have given way toa practical “ Philistine ” view 
of life,isa very interesting study indeed. The strong rebel- 
lious spirit, inherited by the daughter, leading her to defy her 
father, even as he defied Ais before, produces a very effective 
picture of “ Time’s Revenge.” All the stories in the book 


are marked by originality. 





Two ona Tower. By Thomas Hardy. 


Mr. Hardy’s Preface to this new edition of his work fsa 
model of unobtrusive sarcasm. On the surface it reads as an 
apology ; but the ringing scorn in it will not be missed by 
his detractors. After explaining his original design, he pro- 
ceeds :— 

‘On the publication of the book people seemed to be less struck with these 
high aims of the author than with their own opinion, first, that the novel was 
an ‘improper’ one, and. secondly, that it was intended to be a satire on the 
established church of this country. ® ® * That, however, was thirteen 
years ago. and. in respect of the first opinion, I venture to think that those 
who care to read the story now will be quite astonished at the scrupulous 
propriety observed therein on the relations of the sexes.” 

A telling hit, at the degenerate tendency marked by a certain 
class of novels, lately arisen to public favour. 

If grace and beauty of language, and the sympathy 
with which “the pathos, misery, long suffering, and divine 
tenderness which in real life frequently accompany the passion 
of such a woman as Viviette for a lover several years her 
Junior” can enchain the reader's interest, then “Two on a 
Tower” is worthy of perusal and re-perusal. The rustic 


characters introduced are in Mr, Hardy’s very best vein of subtle 
humour, 





Red Rowans. By Flora Annie Steel. 


Mrs. Steel is best known in India for her remarkable tales 
of native life. In the volume before us she shows that she is 
equally capable of delineating English life and character. Red 
Rowans is a thoroughly wholesome novel, far removed from 
the conventional type. Most of the scenes are laid in Scotland, 
and Mrs. Steel makes admirable use of her evidently great 
knowledge of Scottish manners and dialect, as well as her 
acquaintance with Northern scenery. The plot of the work 
is skilfully contrived ; and, if the catastrophe which carries 
off Marjory Carmichael and turns the book to tragedy at 
the moment when the clouds have lifted and her life seems 
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bright before her, be somewhat sudden, yet it is in keeping 
with the experience of real life, where the irony of fate is full 
of such surprises. The last chapter comes somewhat in the 
nature of an after-climax—Marjorie’s lover loses his memory 
for grief and in oblivion finds such happiness as he is capable 
of in the arms of an old flame who has long loved and 
manoeuvred for him. 


The Gospel of Buddha according to Old Récords. Told by Paul 
Carus. Third revised edition. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 1895. 

In this book Dr. Carus has collated the philosophical theo- 
ries of Gautama Siddartha, the Buddha, and, by careful editing, 
re-arranging, and free rendering of the obscurer passages, 
adapted them to the needs of modern readers. The result is an 
eminently readable work, preserving, we are assured, the essence 
and spirit of Buddhism. Many passages, however, and, indeed, 
the most important it is claimed, are literally copied from 
the translations of the original texts. We cannot here go into 
the merits of Buddhism as a system of ethics—it can hardly 
be termed a religion; but the general reader may obtain an 
excellent idea of its teaching, pruned of the puerility and 
extravagance which have overgrown it, from Dr. Carus’ labours, 
The value of the work is increased by an excellent index, 
a glossary of names and terms, and a table of references and 
parallels with the Christian gospels. . 


The Fauna of British India including Ceylon and Burma. Pub- 
lished under the authority of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. Edited by W. T. Blandford. Vol, III. 
By W. T. Blandford, F.R.S... London: Taylor and Francis, 
Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co., Bombay: Thacker & 
Co., Berlin: R. Friedlander & Sohn, 11, Carlstrasse. 1895, 


Mr. Oates, the author of the former two volumes on Birds, 
was obliged to return to his appointment in India, as explained 
in the Preface to the second volume. The continuation of 
the Birds was, therefore, left in the editor’s hands. The 
difidence which Mr. Blandford expresses in his Preface, in 
following on “ the able ornithologist who commenced the work,” 
is not justified by the result. The third volume is thoroughly 
worthy to take its stand with its predecessors, Some change 
has taken place in the original plan. Thus the Editor says :— 


“In the Preface to the second volume, a change in the original plan of the 
‘ Birds ’ was announced. It was still proposed to complete the work in three 
volumes ; but as the second was shorter than usual, it was announced that the 
deficiency woald be made good in the third, which would contain descriptions 
of all Indian birds, except Passeres, As the work progressed, however, 
further modification became necessary, as it was evident that the proposed 
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third volume would be of inconvenient size, and it has now been decided to 
divide it into two.* * * The fourth volume is in preparation, and a consider. 
able portion is written. * * ® Whilst I regret that this is not the last of 
the series of volumes containing the description of the Indian vertebrata, | 
hope the final part will not be long delayed.” 





The Origin of the Musulmans of Bengal. Being a translation 
of “ Hagigate Musalman-i-Bengalah, By Khondkar Fuzli? 
Rubbee, Dewan to H. H. the Nawab Bahadur of Murshida- 
bad, G.C. I. E. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink and Co. 1895, 


This book is a strongly worded protest against the 
established theory, that the Musalmans of Bengal are the 
descendants of low caste Hindus converted to Islam in 
days of the Mahomedan irruption. The learned Dewan 
is nota little angry with Sir W. W. Hunter for adhering to 
this theory, and, with the view of refuting it, quotes the 
following cautious statement from that author’s Statistical 
Account of Murshidabad : “ It is said that the great Mahomedan 
families returned to Delhi or to Persia when Bengal became 
subject to the English.” On this the author says: “ Sir 
W. W. Hunter’s remark on this point is as erroneous as un- 
tenable,” and, after a compliment to “ the spirit of toleration 
characteristic of the English nation, which not only afforded 
them (the Musalmans) liberty of faith on religion, but allowed 
them to be governed by their own laws and principles ” 
proceeds to state his thesis in unmistakeable terms :— 

“ One who has minutely studied the history of the Musalmans of 
Bengal will see, that the great Mahomedan families who came to 
Murshidabad from the time of Morshid Kuli Khan, the Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal, are still largely to be found in the towns of 
Murshidabad, Patna, Purnea, Dacca, Hooghly, etc., or in the villages 
of these districts, and that the Sanads, which were conferred upon 
them by theancient rulers of the country, are still preserved, and 
the landed property though split into very small pieces, which they 
received as grants from those rulers, is, up to this day, in the posses- 
sion of their descendants. It will thus appear that the supposition 
of Sir W. W. Hunter with regard to the Musalmans of Bengal is 
quite baseless and unreliable. Such being the case it can safely, and 
without any fear of contradiction, be asserted, that the ancestors of 
the present Musalmans of this country were certainly those Musalmans 
who came here from foreign parts during the rule of the former sover- 
eigns, and that the present generation of Musalmans are the offspring 
of that dominant race who remained masters of the land for 562 
years.” 

Although the facts here stated, if verified, would at least 
show that Sir W. W. Hunter's tentative statement, that “ the 
great Mahomedan families returned to Delhi or to Persia, ” 
needs qualification, yet the sweeping deduction drawn by 
the author is clearly a mon seguttur. Plainly the existence of 
these descendants of Mahomedan immigrants does not disprove 
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the existence of the descendants of proselytes from Hinduism, 
But it is against Mr. H. Beverley that the Dewan is most 
exercised. According to him it is from “the wrong and 
groundless theories promulgated by Mr. H. Beverley, in his 
Census Report of Bengal for 1892,” that “the erroneous 
opinions expressed by Sir W. W. Hunter and other writers of 
note have been derived.” The Dewan’s reasoning is weak 
to put it mildly. Mr. Beverley’s position is a very simple one. 
After pointing out that the lot of the low caste masses, owing 
to causes sufficiently explicit, was very wretched in Bengal 
under Hinduism, he proceeds—“ We can imagine that very 
little persecution was required to change the faith of these 
miserable helots.” The Dewan, in opposing this, shows a want 
of perception of the gist of Mr. Beverley’s contention. “ This 
statement,” he says, “ is open to objection; since if the lower 
orders of the Hindus were compelled to embrace Islam, how 
was it possible for the higher classes . . . to have adhered 
to their own creed in this country.” And this after devoting 
some pages to setting forth the tolerant spirit of Islam, though 
by no means repudiating the willingness of that proselytizing 
faith to receive converts. The theory that a proportion of 
the Musalman inhabitants of Bengal are the descendants of 
proselytes scarcely deserves the vehemence with which the 
Dewan assails it, nor would it seem to justify the two para- 
graphs which conclude this portion of the work under 
review :— 


“We lament that during the regzme of the most just and popular 
Government of Britain—a ‘Government which has not its equal in 
the universe—the feelings of such vast multitudes of i's loyal Musal- 
man subjects shou'd be allowed to be hurt by their being unjustly 
held up to ridicule_before the whole world, and, moreover, that such 
whimsical and defamatory statements, which scandalize. Musalmans 
and ‘injure their feelings, should be placed on public record to put 
them to shame and make them contemptible in the eyes of the 
world. 

‘We humbly, but most earnestly, implore the paternal Government 
to repair the wrong done to us Musalman subjects through the 
public. writings of Mr. Beverley ; and solicit that the question at 
issue, viz, that of our origin and ancestry, be thoroughly inquired 


into with the help of the light afforded by history, and that the results. 


of such investigation may be placed on record.” 


Apart from its controversial aspect, the book contains much 
valuable information respecting the Mahomedans of Bengal, 
their castes, divisions and occupations, with the reasons which 
have led to their being outstripped in the race for material 
progress by their more subtle and supple Hindu rivals. 


The translator, whose name is not given, has done his work 
well. 
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The Story of Barlaam ani Joasaph. Buddhism and Christian. 
ity. Edited by K. S. Macdonald, M.A,, D. D,, Fellow, 
Calcutta University. With Philological Introduction and 
Notes to the Vernon, Harleian and Bodleian Versions, by the 
Rev. John Morrison, M. A., B. D., Principal, General Assem- 
bly’s Institution. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co. 1895. 


The bulk of this work is taken up by a translation from 
the Greek, the “ History of the Five Wise Philosophers,” 
originally printed for Edward Midwinter, at the Three Crowns 
and Looking-glass in St. Paul’s Churchyard, to which no date 
is given, though as stated in a note by the Editor, the Addenda 
referred to in the title page are dated 1732. While adopting 
the Hzstory of the Five Wise Philosophers as the basis of his 
narrative, the Editor has worked into it those passages from the 
original Greek, as translated by Dr, Berry, which had been 
dropped in the course of time. Thus printed, the Hzstory is “a 
mosaic of early 17th century English, and that of the close of the 
19th, which, the Editor concludes,” may prove a useful exercise 
to the student of English to attempt to analyse it, separating 
the earlier from the later English.” The other four, versions 
of the legend, viz, The Hystorye of the Hermyte Balaam, 
from William Caxton’s Gclden Legend, Barlaam and 
Josaphat, Vernon M. S., De Sanctis Berlam and Josaphat, 
Harley M. S., and Barlaam and Josaphat, Bodleian M. S., 
are given verbatim as in the original. To these are affixed 
a philological dissertation on the English of the MSS., anda 
very copious and valuable series of notes on the text by the 
Rev. J. Morrison, which very greatly enhance the value of 
the publication. These texts are here, for the first time, anno- 
tated in English. The introduction by the Editor forms 
an able treatise upon Christianity and Buddhism, and, as 
claimed in the Preface, is “ mainly devoted to the rectifying 
of a total misrepresentation of the facts of History with 
reference to the supposed influence of Buddhism on the 
literature of the West.” Dr. Macdonald, in this introduction, 
attacks with great vigour the arguments, conclusions and 
assertions of Mr. Arthur Lillie, Mr. Ernest De Bunsen, Professor 
Seydel and Mr. R. C. Dutt, I. C. S., C. 1. E., who, in various 
works, have attempted to prove that the teaching of Buddhism 
had influence upon the Gospels and other scriptures of the 
New Testament. Dr. Macdonald maintains that the founda- 
tions upon which these arguments are based are utterly unreli- 
able, and that the evidence on which the contention is based is 
of no value. Evidence is adduced to show that Buddhism had 
not even been heard of in Syria, in Egypt, or in Europe, before 
the third century of the Christian Era. In support of this 
contention Dr. Macdonald publishes a letter from Professor 
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Ramsay, author of 7he Church in the Roman Empive before 
A. D. 170. 

A most interesting part of the Introduction is that devoted 
to a comparison between Buddhist canonical writings, and the 
Christian canonical writings upon which Mr, R. C. Dutt relies 
to establish a connection between the two. Dr. Macdonald 
boldly publishes the parallels and shows how weak and far- 
fetched they are, 

Nevertheless, it is not disputed that the Joasaph, or Josaphat, 
of the legend is none other than Buddha, and the Editor 
remarks on the very anomalous position which he occupies in 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Christianity, ‘‘ appropriated not 
only by the Hindus as an incarnation of Vishnu, but by the 
Roman Catholic and the Greek Church as an arthodox 
canonised Christian Saint, and, as such, ordered to be worship- 
ped under the name and title of S. S. Barlaam and Josaphat 
The Editor comments :— 

“It is, however, somewhat curious, to say the least of it that, 
he who denied the existence of God should himself be worshipped 
as God, by a large portion of the human family, and that the greater 
portion of remainder should worship him either as a Christian 
Saint, or as a Hindu incarnation, an embodiment of illusion and 
deception. 

The story of Barlaam and /osaphat is attributed to John 
(Mansur), of Damascus, who died 756 A. D. “ When it is said 
that the story is largely Buddhistic, what is meant is that a 
good deal of the subject-matter came originally from a 
Buddhistic book, or it may be books, but that the result was 
a new book, containing nothing peculiar to the creed or 
doctrines of Buddhism. In using the material, all doctrines, 
and, indeed, expression contradictory of Christian beliefs, were 
discarded or rejected.” | 





History of the Armenians in India, from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. By MESROUB J. SETH, Armenian 
Examiner to the University of Calcutta. Published by the 
Author at 11, Wellesley Square, E. 


At a time when the attention of Europe and India is 
being drawn so powerfully to the sufferings of the Armenians, 
the appearance of this little book is most opportune. Besides 
being from his antecedents and position well fitted for the 
task of writing a history of his nation in India, Mr. Seth has, 
through a course of years, devoted himself to the pleasing, 
though laborious, work of hunting up facts relating to them, 
The fruit of his researches is an admirable compendium, 
historical and biographical, revealing, to any who have not 
studied the subject before, a collection of striking events which 
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reflect lustre on the achievements of members of his com- 
munity in the past. Independently of India, some reference 
was necessary to the early history of a race which claims 
to trace its origin to a period anterior to Abraham, in whose 
days, we are told, “the Armenians were a powerful nation.” 

We are not disposed to criticise too narrowly the esti- 
mate which Mr. Seth makes of his people’s doings in the past, 
and have read with much interest the early history of his 
nation, which he has sketched con amore and with fervid 
patriotism. Within the Christian era, too, they have established 
a claim to grateful recognition :— 

‘‘ How much does humanity, how much does Christianity owe to 
this race!" says the Rev. C. G. Curtis. ‘ The Armenians are 
the only Christian nation in Asia; the Armenian nation was the 
first to become Christian ; Missionaries of Christianity in early times, 
they have been its martyrs in all, from the fifth century when they 
rose asone man to repel the Zoroastrians, who tried to force fire- 
worship into the place of the worship of the true God, through ages 
of Moslem oppression since, they have passed on an inheritance of 
resistance and suffering for Christ’s’sake.” 

Mr. Seth notes with honest pride that, although the 
Armenians in India “ have built no cities like their confréres 
in trade, the Danes, the Dutch, and the French,” they have, 
nevertheless, a history in the land of their sojourn and 
adoption; “not, however, one of conquest, adventure, plunder, 
and rapine,” “ but of noteworthy deeds, influenced by strong 
nationalism and tenacious patriotism, of a handful of Arme- 
nian colonists at the various commercial centres of India.” 

Mr. Seth was appointed by the Bengal Government in 1894 
to translate into English a number of classical Armenian 
inscriptions in the Armenian Churchyards in Sydabad (near 
Moorshedabad), Chinsurah and Calcutta ; and, in pursuing this 
labour of love, he alighted on ‘the oldest Christian tombstone 
in this city. The inscription on it is translated as below :— 

“This isthe tomb of REZABEEBEH, wife of the late charitable 
Sookeas, who departed from this world to life eternal on the 21st 
day vf Nakha [11th July] in the year 15 [New Era of Julfa=1630 
a. Ti” 

He points out that the Armenians had established them- 
selves at Sutanati (now Hautkola Ghat), at least 60 years before 
Job Charnock, who is regarded as the founder of Calcutta, 
hoisted the British flag on the banks of the Hooghly, which was 
on the 24th August, 1690. The Armenians attached themselves 
to the English in 1688 through their representative, the well- 
known Khojah Phanoos Khalanthar, through whose influence, as 
“a merchant of eminency,” they obtained charters from the 
East India Company onthe 22nd June of that year, These 
interesting old documents, the substance of which is quoted 
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in the book under notice, grant to the Armenians an equal 
share and benefit of all indulgences, in the way of trade, resi- 
dence, &c., granted to “ any of their own adventurers or other 
English merchants whatsoever,” and also liberty to exercise 
their own religion, build churches—for which a parcel of land 
was also granted, and a temporary church of timber erected 
by the Company, whenever they numbered forty or more 
persons in any city or town belonging to the said Company. 

Not in Calcutta alone, however, were the enterprising 
Armenians found. Kasi, our modern Benares, was once the 
head-quarters of Armenian merchants, who reached it by the 
land route passing through Persia and Cabul; the sea-route 
round the Cape being then unknown to'European navigators. 
In the days of Moghul ascendancy, when Jehangir held 
court at Agra, Captain W. Hawkins, who had been sent on a 
mission tothe Emperor, received from him many donations 
and was earnestly intreated to accept a wife. The English 
Captain urged that his religious convictions would not allow 
him to marry any but a Christian—whereupon, as Mr. Seth is 
careful to tell us, search was made, anda young Armenian 
maiden found, whom Captain Hawkins married, and whom he 
took ultimately to England. So much were Armenians trusted 
In the olden days, that, when difficulty was experienced in 
England in enlisting soldiers for India, owing to King William 
the Third’s demand for them in his European wars, the Court of 
Directors wrote out to the Deputy and Council of Bombay 
to try and enlist Armenian Christians, as the very best men 
to be trusted. Again, the important deputation sent to the 
Court of Delhi, in 1715, for the purpose of obtaining a 
firman from the Moghul Emperor, was accompanied by an 
Armenian merchant of “great eminence and vast influence,” 
named Khojah Israel Sarhad, who was its interpreter, and 
through whose aid the object of the mission was achieved, 

But we have no space to reproduce the striking incidents. 
which Mr. Seth’s industry has brought together, relating to 
the work of the Armenians in past times in India, and their 
services to the English, and must refer our readers for 
them to the book itself, which exhumes from the records of 
the past something that will be new to most of them, vd., the 
existence of a company of 100 Armenians in Calcutta in 1801, 
which was maintained asa Militia at the expense of an emi- 
nent merchant, named Aga Catchick Arrakiel. 

The book glances also at Armenian educational institutions 
in Calcutta, and embalms the memories of Arratoon, Kaloos, 
Johannes Avdal, and “ the immortal Mesroub David Thailiatin.” 
It further touches the subject of Armenian Literature and 
Journalism in India, and concludes with two Appendices which 

treat on the classical Armenian language. 
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The Relief of Chitral, By Captain G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, 
Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, and Captain FRANK E, 
YOUNGHUSBAND, C. 1. E., Indian Staff Corps (late Political 
Officer in Chitral), With map and illustrations. London : 
Macmillan and Co. and New York, 1895. 


This is a book of stirring incidents and heroic deeds. It is 
from the pen of two military officers who were present in most 
of the scenes described, and many of the actions which took 
place. Captain Geo, Younghusband was on the staff of General 
Sir Robert Lowe, who commanded the army which advanced 
against Chitral from the South (Peshawur) ; and Captain Frank © 
Younghusband, who had been Political Agent at Chitral, was 
better acquainted with the Northern route from Gilghit by 
which Colonel Kelly advanced against that fortress, The map of 
the region about Chitral is a most useful help, and _ the illustra- 
tions, which are beautifully executed, add greatly to the interest 
of the narrative. 


The opening chapter, on the causes of the war, narrates 
occurrences with which the public are familiar: how Aman-ul- 
Mulk, the old Mehtar of Chitral, died, leaving seventeen sons ; 
how Afzul, one of thesons, seized the arms and treasure in the 
fort, and killed as many of his brothers as might be expected to 
make a bid for his throne ; how Nizam-ul-Mulk, his elder brother, 
fled to Gilghit, the head-quarters of the Political Agent ; how 
the uncle, Sher Afzul, from his banishment in Afghan 
territory, came upon the scene; and how Afzul-ul-Mulk 
was killed; how the uncle became the ae facto ruler of 
Chitral ; and how also he had, very shortly after, to flee back as 
fast as he had come, when Nizam-ul-Mulk moved against 
him, after seeking the support of the British Government. 
After Nizam-ul-Mulk felt secure in his seat, he asked that a 
British officer might be sent to remain at his side. This led 
to the mission of Surgeon-Major Robertson and three other 
officers, with fifty men of the 15th Sikhs, ‘to congratulate the 
new Mehtar on his succession, and to promise him the same 
subsidy and support as were given to his late father,’ and 
eventually to the presence at Chitral of Mr. Robertson with 
his escort of 400 men, after Nizam ul-Mulk has been murdered 
by his brother, Amir-ul-Mulk, and Sher Afzul had _ re-appeared 
at Chitral, assisted by the restless and ambitious ruler of Jandul, 
Umra Khan. Amir-ul-Mulk was deposed and retained in 
custody by the British officers, and Suja-ul-Mulk, a boy, 9 or 10 
years old, recognized as provisional ruler of Chitral, when the 
fort was attacked and surrounded by Pathans and Chitralis, and 
the expeditions were set on foot with which the book before us 
deals. Into the policy of the war the authors do tot enter, 
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but confine themselves with true military instinct to the course 
of events and the results achieved, 

The manner in which Lieutenants Edwardes and Fowler 
were seized at Reshun, by Yadgar Beg and Mohamed Isa, 
recalls the treachery of Akbar Khan towards Sir W. H. 
MacNaghten, and illustrates the utter untrustworthiness of the 
Afghan. Mahomed Isa himself, like Akbar. Khan in 1841, 
was the prime actor in the traitorous proceedings. The sub- 
sequent experiences, however, of these two officers were, on the 
whole, better than might have been anticipated for they were 
‘taken to Umra Khan. ‘“ We both consider,” they say, “ that 
Umra Khan treated us very well indeed, and that he never 
intended to be the direct cause of injury to us under any cir- 
cumstances,” 

General Lowe’s advance from Nowshera is thus described 
by Captain Geo. Younghusband. ‘“ Since Lord Roberts made 
his famous march from Kabul to Khandahar, the: Indian 
army has, perhaps, taken part in no campaign so rapid, bril- 
liant, and successful as the operations which resulted in the 
relief of the sorely pressed garrison of Chitral. No element 
was wanting to call forth the keenest instincts of the soldier, 
or to arouse the anxious interest of those who watched with 
breathless suspense the struggle, as the columns pushed forward 
over high mountain passes, girth deep in snow, across rivers 
broad and deep, swollen with rain and smelting snow, and fierce- 
ly opposed by the desperate bravery of mountain warriors born 
and bred to the sword. When, therefore, within three short 
weeks the welcome news was flashed down the wire that Chitral 
was relieved, and that the British Agent and his escort had 
been snatched from a horrible fate, there was hardly a corner of 
the British Empire which did not feel proud of the hardy 
leaders and brave men who had so signally upheld the proud 
standard of British resource, pluck and endurance.” 

The book generally is based on official dispatches ; but it 
abounds in thrilling incidents and instances of personal 
prowess, and of the British officers care for his men. A 
wounded officer giving up his mule to a wounded sepoy, 
and ascending a rugged mountain path walking by the 
side of the animal, is a most significant fact explaining the 
attachment of the sepoys to their English officers. Where such 
regard for the native soldier was evinced, it is not surprising 
that the Pioneers in Colonel Kelly’s force should have volun- 
teered to carry his two guns on their own shoulders where the 
mules could not make their way through the snow. 

The expedition of Colonel Kelly with his 400 men was even 
more arduous than that of General Lowe with his 15,000. But 
where each branch of the service met with perfect coolness and 
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intrepidity, the special dangers and difficulties which fell in its 
way, it were invidious to make distinctions, 

This exciting and excellent book closes with a view of the 
present situation which is sketched in a spirit of genuine 
loyalty to the Government, and describes results which disarm 
criticism. The people of Chitral, when asked why they had 
been so foolish as to fight us, replied to Captain Younghusband : 
“Why were we? We hate these Pathans ; they have plundered 
our houses and carried off our women ; but they were strong 
and close while you were far away, and we never knew you 
were so powerful as you are. We did not want to fight you; 
but we were led away.” 





The Second Jungle Book. By RUDYARD KIPLING, with 
Illustrations by J. Lockwood Kipling, C. I. E. London: 
Macmillan & Co, and New York. 1895. 


The second jungle book is as delightful reading as the first. 
As regards the Indian tales, the materials of each story or 
fable, as it may more fitly be called, amount to just nothing 
—a truce among the wild beasts during the prevalence of a 
drought, which renders each too thirsty and emaciated to hunt 
after its prey; a triangular dialogue between a crocodile, an 
adjutant and a jackall, and soon—. But the inimitable touch 
of Rudyard Kipling invests them with an interest which never 
flags ; the stories are vivid and fresh, though it is the youthful 
nature, surviving even in the aged, that can alone thoroughly 
enjoy them. 

‘‘ The Miracle of Purun Bhagat ” is something beyond this, 
as well as “ Quiquern,” at both of which we shall briefly glance. 
Purun Dass .wasa high caste Brahmin, whose father had been 
an important official in an old-fashioned Hindoo Court. 
Purun himself, helped by a good English education in a 
Bombay University, rose step by step to be Prime Minister of 
the Kingdom, a semi-independent Native State. Giving the 
credit of all the reforms he initiated, to the young King, his 
master, he established girl’s schools, made roads, started dis- 
pensaries, published a yearly Blue Book on the “ Moral and 
Material Progress of the State”—in a word delighted the 
Government of India and the Foreign Office. He became the 
honoured friend of Viceroys and Lieutenant-Governors, of 
medical and other missionaries, of English officers who loved 
shooting, and of hosts of tourists. At last he paid a visit to 
England, and was reckoned in London the most fascinating 
man ever met at dinner. On his return to India (where he had 
to pay enormous sums to the Priests to recover caste), Purun 
Dass was made Sir Purun Dass, C.J]. E. At a dinner in the 
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Viceregal tent, he replied to the toast of his mastér’s health in 
a speech which few Englishmen would have surpassed. The 
next step in his life was to return to the Government the 
jewelled order of his Knighthood, resign his post in the Native 
State and die to the world. In other words he doffed all the 
insignia of officialdom and became a Sunnyasi— a houseless 
wandering mendicant, depending on his neighbours for his 
daily bread.’ He footed it to Rontuk, thence to Kurnool, 
thence to ruined Samanah—up along the dried stream of the 
Gugegur to the Himalayas, where he reached a ruined shrine 
of Kali and established himself there. Our readers can read 
in Mr. Kipling’s tale how he tamed the /angurs and the wild 
beasts of the forests; how villagers in the neighbourhood 
supplied his wants, and how the whole thing ended. What we 
wish to draw attention to is Rudyard Kipling’s estimate of 
the effect of western civilization on the Native mind. 

Of course it is easy to detect the originals which suggested 
to him the character of Purun Bhagat. The apparent 
transformation of such men into representatives of European 
civilization, Mr. Kipling regards as illusory. Its influence on 
them is skin deep. Scratch the Russian and you will finda 
Tartar. Asceticism is rooted in the religious nature of an 
Oriental, and a return to the original type is inevitable. The 
same note is struck in Matthew Arnold’s lines descriptive of 
Oriental character :— 

“ The East bowed low before the blast 
In silent deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past, 
Then plung’d in thought again” 

Mr. Kipling’s residence in the United States has enabled 
him to study the life of the Esquimaux. His ‘ Quiquern” 
brings to light their domestic and social life, and surrounds 
the flat and uninteresting pursuits of seal hunters near the 
North pole in a region where it is dark for nine months in the 
year, with a halo of human interest and attractiveness, The 
verses with which the story closes, are, like all the other verses 
in the book, musical and pleasing. We have space for little 
more than the chorus of the Returning Hunter's Song :— 


ANGUS TIVUN TIND. 


Our gloves are stiff with the frozen blood, 
Our furs with the drifted snow; 

As we come in with the seal—the seal ! 
In from the edge of the floe. 


CHORUS : Au jana! Ana! Oha! Haq! 
And the yelping dog teams go ; 

And the long whips crack, and the men come back, 
Back from the edge of the floe. 
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We ttacked the seal to his secret place, 
We heard him scratch below ; 

We made our mark, and we watched beside, 
Out on the edge of the floe. 


We raised our lance when he rose to breathe, 
We drove it downward—so ! 

And we played him thus, and we killed him thus, 
Out on the edge of the floe. 


Our gloves are glued with the frozen blood, 
Our eyes with the drifting snow ; 

But we come back to our wives again, 
Back from the edge of the floe. 


CHORUS : Au Jana! Ana! Oha! Haq! &c., &c. 
The illustrations are most expressive. 
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Chhatrapatt Mahdrdjd Sivdjir Jivan Charit. By SATYA 
CHARAN SHASTRI. Printed by Gopal Chandra Niogi at the 
Nababibhakar Press, 63-3, Mechooa Bazar Road, Caicutta. 
Published by Manmatha Nath Chattopadhaya, Dakshines- 


vara. 
UNDIT Satya Charan Shastri was asked by his father to 
write a biographical account of Sivaji, the founder of 
Marhatta greatness, He accordingly travelled for a long time in 
the Konkan and the Marhatta country, making it a point to visit 
the scenes of Sivaji’s adventures. He knows Marathi, and dis- 
tinguished Marhatta gentleman supplied him with rare books 
and documents, throwing new light on the history of Sivaji, 
and of the remarkable period in which he lived. The Pundit 
has shown a commendable spirit of original enquiry and re- 
search. His father also deserves well of the Bengali public for 
encouraging his son to undertake such an arduous work, and it 
isa matter of congratulation that the spirit of enquiry and 
research, the undoubted result of English education, is now 
permeating, even the ranks of the Pundits, so well known for 
their conservative spirit, 
This Bengali work was written in Bombay, with the assist- 
ance of distinguished Marhattaé savants, and it gives us the 
correct transliteration of Marhatt& proper names. History 


being a new branch of literature in Bengali, Hindu historical . 


names have come in to Bengali through the medium of English 
and strange confusions have occurred in their pronun- 
ciation and transliteration. For instance, Madhava Rdo is the 
name of the fourth Peshwa, the Marhattas pronounce the name 
as Madho Rado; the English historians write it Madho Rado, 
and we have made him Madhu Rao. The name of the 
sreatest of the Sindhias was Mahdadevaji; the Marhattas call 
him Mahdadaji; the early English writers corrupt it, into 
Madaji. The Bengali writers corrupt it further and make it 
Madhaji. Pundit Satya Charan Shastri has given the true 
Marhatta pronunciation of these historical names, and it is hoped 
that the Bengali writers of history will take note of this. The 
first and most important correction that should be made 
in connection with the transliteration of Marhatta names in 
Bengali is that of the founder of the Marhdtta kingdom. He 
is known as Sivaji. This is wrong, his real name is Sivaj{, 
because his mother worshipped Sivaidevi, the presiding deity 
me the well-known fort of Sewnery, where apparently he was 
orn. 
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Pundit Satya Charan Shastri’s treatment of his subject is 
exceedingly interesting. He has caught the true spirit of a 
biographer. He knows’ how to collect facts, and how to 
collate them. Other writers paint Sivaji either as a warrior 
or asa politician, but the Pundit very often dwells on his private 
character as a father, as a son, as a king, as a citizen, and 
as a Kshatriya warrior. Sivaji was Hindu to the backbone, 
His mother was a princess of remarkable abilities, and she 
contributed much to the formation of Sivaji’s character. His 
first wife, too, possessed the heart of a hero. But the 
man who had the greatest influence on Sivaji, was his guardian, 
the venerable old Brahman, Dadaji Kond-deo. He wanted to 
make Sivaji a model Hindu ruler, determined to curb the power 
of the Musalmans and to save the lives of Brahmans and kine, 
even at the risk of his own. He taught Sivaji to read the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, to appreciate and admire 
Katha, the recital of these stories, and inspired him with a desire 
to emulate the characters of their heroes. He pointed out to 
him how the Muhammadans oppressed their Hindu subjects, 
how they exacted a oll tax from them, and how they were in- 
capable of good government. Sivaji grew up an ardent warrior 
and enthusiastic patriot.a benevolent ruler, and a virtuous man. 
To his mother he was an affectionate and dutiful child, taking 
her counsel in every thing connected with his own prospects and 
the prospects of those placed under his charge. He had seen 
very little of his father, who lived far away at Tanjore. There 
were few occasions on which he came in contact with 
him, but on these he showed him the greatest affection 
and veneration. On one occasion Sivaji walked alongside 
his Pdlki for more than twenty miles. On another occa- 
sion he sacrificed one of the cherished objects of his life, 
vig., the humbling of the Bijapur State, because the Sultan 
prevailed upon his father Shahji, to act as amediator. Sivaji 
was not only kind to his Hindu subjects, but he extended the 
same kindness to his Muhammadan subjects also. He put a 
stop to all exactions from the cultivators. He dispensed impartial 
justice to his subjects, and this made him exceedingly popular. 
He followed the Hindu code of honour in all matters relating 
to war, never striking a fallen foe, always treating captives 
of war with consideration, and females with the greatest honour, 
Pundit Shastri has painted Sivaji’s character to the best 
advantage, and has gone deeper into the subject than his 
predecessors. 

in his work we come to understand, for the first time, what 
a tremendous energy Sivajihad to put forth in order to conquer 
and organise his kingdom. He worked day and night without 
He often sent his subordinates, tired with work, to rest, 


rest. 
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working himself with a new set. He travelled incessantly over 
hill and down dale, and on the same day was seen heading an 
army, storming a fort, quietly hearing kathd, encouraging 
minstrels, and deciding most intricate law-suits. Such matrty- 
sided activity is rare in history. Busy as he was in so many 
transactions of life, he was never forgetful of his duty to gods 
and pious men. Even when marthing at the head of an army 
fifty miles a day, he would often pause to pay his hurried respect 
to holy places and holy men. 

Sir W. W. Hunter has done great injustice to the charac- 
ter of Sivaji by saying that he won for the Marhattas 
the practical supremacy of Southern Indian by a life of 
treachery, assassination, and hard fighting. * Hard fighting 
he had, there is no doubt, but Pundit Satya Charan 
Shastri places in our hands the materials which will complete- 
ly absolve Sivaji from the charge of treachery and assassination. 
A life of treachery and assassination is incompatible with the 
instinct, education and traditions of the Hindu, and much 
more so of one who aspires to be a model Hindu ruler. In no 
instance was the charge of treachery and assassination against 
Sivaji better substantiated than in the case of the assassina- 
tion of Afzul Khan; and the account of it as given in Grant 
Duff is so lucid that it leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind that 
Sivaji was, in this instance, at least, guilty of deliberate murder. 
But new facts have come to light. Gopinath Panth, whom Sivaji 
is said to have bribed, was not an officer of Afzul Khan. 
He was Sivaji’s man. Sivaji went to see Afzul Khan with 
arms concealed, simply because he suspected treachery ; and, 
if he had not assassinated Afzul Khan, Afzul Khan would have 
certainly killed him, The character of Afzul Khan was well 
known. He was an Afghan. “The character of Afghans for 
treachery has passed into a proverb. 

Pundit Satya Charan Shastri’s biography throws much 
new light on the social condition of the Hindus. Sivaji is 
at present regarded as a Kshatriya ; but the Bhonsla family 
were always regarded as. Sudras. This was a puzzle to 
Bengali readers. It has now been solved. Gaga Bhatta, - the 
great Pundit from Benares, before performing the ceremony 
of Abhisheka, or Installation, invested Sivaji with the holy 
thread as a Kshatriya. But he took the precaution of perform- 
ing before hand the Ardtyastoma ceremony, by which degenerate 
people are restored to their castes. Gaga Bhatta’s idea was 
that the Bhonslas were Kshatriyas of pure descent, but that 
non-observance of caste sules had brought them to the level of 
Sudras. This ideais now shared by many in Bengal, and 
the attempts of Kayasthas, Sonarbanias, Yogis. and others 
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who reassumed the holy thread, are simply instances of the 
working of the same idea. With the true instinct of a 
Brahman and a Pundit, Pundit Shastri dwells with great delight 
on the details of these ceremonies performed by Gaga Bhatta 
in 1674. People interested in Indian antiquities will find much 
valuable information in the chapter on the Abhisheka of 
Sivaji, as given in the Shastri’s work. 

With these words we commend Pundit Satya Charan 
Shastri’s excellent book to the public. 





Vidydsdgar. By Babu CHANDI CHARAN BANDYPADHYAYA, 
Printed ty Sasi Bhushan Bhattacharyya, Metcalfe Press, 
Gaurmohon Mukerji's Street, Calcutta, and published by 
Babu Abindsh Chandra Mukhopdadhyaya, Sanskrit Press 
Depository, No. 20, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 


Bhramantrash, By Pandit SAMBHU CHANDRA VIDYARATNA. 
Printed at the English Sanskrit Press, No. 2, Nawabdi 
Ostagor’s Jane, Calcutta. Published by Pundit Sambhu 
Chandra Vidyaratna. 


Vidydsdgar. By Babu BIHARI LAL SARKAR. Printed by 
Kebalram Chattopddhyaya at the Bangabasi Steam Machine 
Press, No. 34, Colootolah Street, Calcutta, and published 
by Baninath Nundi, No, 12, Shikdarbagan Bandhava Pusta- 
kalaya, Calcutta. 


Pundit Isvara Chandra Vidyasagar died on the 2ist July, 
1891, and nothing shows his popularity in Bengal more 
than the fact that no less than three large works 
on his biography have been published within this short 
time. The first was that of Pandit Sambhu Chandra 
Vidydratna, which we reviewed in 1892. Within the last 
few months two works have been published, one running 
through 542 octavo pages, and the other through 660 duodecimo 
pages. The former is by Babu Chandi Charan Banerji, a 
Brahmo, and the second by a Hindu revivalist of the conser- 
vative section. Each is swayed by his peculiar religious 
bias ; each tries to prove that Vidyasagar belonged to his 
particular religious opinion, and to explain away his 
conduct when it runs counter to that opinion. Each shows 
some excellent features, and each brings out new documents, 
throwing new light on the events of Vidyasagar’s life. Both 
are entitled to our respect, as they have certainly laboured 
hard to make their books interesting and useful. 

Pundit Isvar Chandra Vidydsdgar is regarded as the father 
of Bengali prose literature, and his biographers have attempt- 
ed to examine how far this assertion is true. Both have con- 
cluded that Bengali prose existed long before Vidyasagar’s 
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time, that there were some prose works in Bengali, written 
under the auspices of Christian Missionaries and of Raja 
Ram Mohan Ray. Babu Chandi Charan thinks that the 
oldest prose work was a Bengali treatise on Hindu Law, written 
about two hundred years ago, which has been lately discovered 
by a gentleman engaged in the search for Sanskrit manuscripts. 
Babu Bihari Lal thinks that the oldest Bengali prose work 
was one on Vaishnava’s ritual, by Krishnadds Kaviraj, written 
in the sixteenth century. Whatever the results of these 
antiquarian researches may be, there is no doubt of the fact 
that Vidydsdgar made Bengali prose popular. But his 
prose works were written under very favourable circumstances. 
He came after the introduction of English education, and at a 
time when the English Government had resolved upon encourag- 
ing the Vernaculars ; and the growth of prose literature may be 
regarded more as a necessary consequence of English education 
than as due to the exertions of any particular individual. 

Pundit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar belonged to a period of 
transition, the like of which had not been seen in Bengal for 
several centuries, and Vidyasagar was the hero of this transi- 
tion period. He was for a time the interpreter of the east to the 
west. But his uncompromising spirit of independence and deep 
sympathy with suffering humanity, disqualified him for the task, 
and he retired from the active concerns of the world enraged 
equally with the Europeans and with the Natives, It was after 
his retirement from public service that, left to himself, he did 
some signal service to his country, the greatest of which was the 
successful experiment of the diffusion of high English education 
through cheap Indian Agency. Thus he chalked out a new 
career of usefulness for his educated countrymen. As in this, 
so also in many other great undertakings, he was the pioneer. 
He was the first to translate Sanskrit and English works 
into Bengali. He was the first to popularise Sanskrit 
Grammar by teaching it through the medium of the Vernacular. 
He was the first to start the idea of a Hindu Annuity 
Fund. Hewas the first to start a newspaper with the view 
of discussing politics. He was the first to organise the Native 
bock trade. His successors have, in many instances, done 
much better work on these lines, but his name will always 
be revered as that of the first man who started these ideas. 

He was engaged in furthering the cause of two great works 
of reformation—re-marriage of widows and the prevention of 
polygamy. Neither of these great movements succeeded. But 
this ill-success was not due to want of exertion on his part. 
On the contrary, he spent a fortune in furthering the cause 
of. widow marriage. His revivalist biographer attributes his 
enthusiasm for soci.l reform to wrongheadedness, and thinks 
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that Vidyasagar came to his senses in his old age, and that it 
was for this reason that, on the occasion of the Consent Bill 
agitation, he opposed the cause of reform. The biographer is 
evidently in the wrong. The reason why Vidyasagar could not 
support the Consent Bill movement was the same as that for 
which he supported the widow marriage movement. He be- 
lieved that Pardsar was the greatest authority on Hindu Law 
for the Kaliyuga. He supported the widow marriage move- 
ment because Pardsar expressly sanctioned it. He opposed 
the Consent Bill because Pardsar was opposed to it. He was 
consistent throughout his life and did not change his views with 
age, as Bihari Babu thinks. Both Europeans and Natives 
expected that Vidyasagar would support the cause of reform, 
and his reply to the Bengal Government reference came as a 
surprise to both. Everyone thought that Vidyasagar had 
changed his views, but we have shown that he was consistent. 

In another particular also Pundit Vidydasagar’s action looks 
like a puzzle. Soon after the publication of his second work 
on the prevention of polygamy movement, there appeared 
a number of anonymous pamphlets printed at his press and 
published though his agency. They were scathing satires on his 
opponents, sparkling with wit and ably written, but often coarse 
and vulgar. Who was the author of these publications ? No one 
but Vidyasagar himself. It is an admitted fact that Vidyasagar 
had very great conversational powers, and the pamphlets 
contain the very jokes and witty stories which figured so 
prominently in his conversation. 

The question arises, why so noble-minded a man resorted 
to such unworthy means to expose his opponents. During 
the earlier years of his career as a polemical writer, Vidyasagar 
showed a temper, a magnanimity, and a consideration for his 
Opponents which extorted admiration from his worst enemies, 
But he soon found that he had to contend with men 
who acted from unworthy motives. He also found that 
the so-called Bengali public, from their prejudices and 
ignorance, were incapable of judging between him and 
his opponents, This is the sad experience of everyone who 
has entered into Shzstric controversy in Bengal. Fully 
conscious of his position, and fully alive to the fact that all 
his arguments and texts were equally futile, he resorted to the 
other expedient, of ridiculing his enemies and raising a Jaugh 
against them; and this he did very successfully. Their 
exposure was complete and they were be-littled for a time in 
the estimation of the public. 

We have named three works at the head of this article. 
We have said something about two of them. Thethird is a 
shorter work, criticising the first and’ pointing out its errors 
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It is by Pundit Sambhu Chandra Vidyaratna, Vidyasagar’s | 
younger brother. Some of the exposures are amusing, and } 
it is hoped that Babu Chandi Charan Banerji will take Pundit i 
Sambhu Chandra’s criticisms, though often harsh, in good | 
art, and correct the errors pointed out in his second edition, 
be is a sign of the times that good biographies are being 
written, and that Bengalis are awakening to a desire to do I 
honour to departed greatness. ; t 
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HEALTH FOR ALL I! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT, 


Ras Rar Ens ThoP ERSTE PTE Beh tag Bas kel taser aortas earee 


THE PiLLsS 


Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the 
LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWEL, 

They invigorate and restore to health Debilitated Constitutions, and are invaluable 
in all Complaints incidental to Females of all ages. For Children and the 
aged they are priceless. 

THE OINTMENT 
Is an infallible remedy for Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcer. 
Is famous for Gout and Rheumatism. For disorders of the Chest it has no equal. 


FOR SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 


Glandular Swellings, and all Skin Diseases, it has no rival; and for contracted and 
stiff joints it acts like a charm. 





Manufactured only at THomas Ho.Ltoway’s Establishment, 


78, NEW OXFORD STREET (late 533, OXFORD STREET), LONDON, 


And are sold at 18. 14d., 28. od., 48. 6d. 115., 225., and 33s. each Box or Pot, and may be had of all 
Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


G3 Purchasers should look to the Label on the Pots and Boxes. If the addres 
is not 533, Oxford Street, London, they are spurious. 
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